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P E E F A C E. 


Although the number of works on Natural History might 
deter any new writer from venturing on so extensively handled a 
subject, there is at present no work of a really popular character 
in which accuracy of information and systematic arrangement 
are united with brevity and simplicity of treatment. 

All the best-known popular works on Natural History arc 
liable to many objections, among which may be named a want of 
correct classification, the absence of explanations of the meanings 
and derivations of scientific words, the strange inaccuracy of 
many of the accompanying illustrations, and of the accounts of 
many animals. Nor do the conventional anecdotes chronicled 
in their pages evince that personal experience of the animal race 
which alone can repress romance and prevent inaccuracy. These 
deficiencies, it is hoped, are at all events partly supphed in the 
present work. 

The present volume, although exceeding the limits originally 
contemplated, is but a brief digest of a largo mass of materials, 
derived either from personal experience, fi*om the most recent 
zoological writers, or from the kindness of many friends, who arc 
familiar with almost every portion of the world, and to whom 
my best thanks are due. My original intention was to carry the 
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work as far as the Zoophytes, but it grew so rapidly, especially in 
the fiiTst two classes, the Mammals and Birds, that it was found 
necessary to conclude at the Insects, and even then to give but 
an exceedingly short and meagre account of them. This was 
much regretted by me, as my experience had lain so much in the 
practical entomological part of Natural History, that during the 
earlier stages of the work I looked forward with some pleasure 
to giving a very much fuller account of the British Insects than 
will be found in the last few pages of this volume. 

In arrangement, the order of the Catalogue of the British 
Museum has been followed, with the view of rendering it a 
useful companion to that most valuable collection, especially for 
young visitors. In accordance with that catalogue, the volume 
commences with a short sketch of mankind and of the theories 
respecting the different races of humanity ; and at tlie same time 
a few of the distinctions are mentioned which so widely separate 
man from any other inhabitant of the earth. 

As for the Illustrations, they will best speak for themselves. 
It wiU, however, be well to observe that they have all been de- 
signed expressly for the present work, and that the combined 
abilities of Messrs. Harvey and Dalziel, as artist and engravers, 
are a guarantee for their accuracy and perfect execution. For the 
anatomical and microscopical vignettes, I am myself answerable, 
as well as for several of the later drawings, such as the Thorny 
Woodcock-shell, the Leaf Insect, the Rove Beetle, together with 
parts of a few others, all of which were drawn from actual 
specimens. 

It has been an object with me in the accounts of each animal, 
to give as far as possible new anecdotes. In many cases, the 
anecdotes related have never been published before, and in many 
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more, they have been extracted from works which, either from 
their scarcity, their cost, or them nature, would be veiy unlikely 
to be placed in the hands of general readers. 

I dismiss these pages with almost a feeling of regret, that a task 
which has to me been a labour of love, has come to an end. Indeed, 
the only drawback experienced during its progress was its neces- 
sary brevity, which constrained me to omit many creatures, not 
only beautiful and wonderful in form, but interesting in habits. 
I was also compelled to describe many others so briefly, as to 
i-ender the account little more than a formal announcement of 
their name, country, and food. 

If, however, the perusal of the following pages should induce 
any one to look upon the great plan of Creation more as a whole 
tlain merely as an aggregation of separate parts, or to notice how 
wonderfully each creature is adapted for its peculiar station, by 
Him who has appointed to each its proper position, and assigned 
to each its own duties, which could uot be performed so well by 
any other creature, or even by the same animal in another place, 
my end will be attained. 

Perhaps, also, this volume may cause some who have hitherto 
been troubled with a causeless abhorrence of certain creatures 
jigainst which they liave nourished early prejudices, to examine 
them with a more indulgent — I should perhaps say, a more 
revereut eye. I say reverent, because it has long given me deep 
pain when I have lieard others stigmatizing as ugly, horrid, or 
frightful, those beings whom their Maker saw at the beginning 
of the world, and declared very good. A naturalist will see 
as much beauty in a snake, spider, or toad, as in any of those 
animals which we are accustomed to consider models of beauty ; 
and so will those who have before feared or despised them, if 
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they can only persuade themselves to examine them with an 
unprejudiced eye. 

In those three creatures mentioned a few lines above, there is 
great beauty even on a superficial examination. The movements 
of the snake are most graceful, and the changing colours of its 
varied scales leave the imitations of art fixr behind. The spiders 
too are beautiful, even in colour ; some are bright crimson, some 
pale pink, some entirely 3^e]low', some handed with broad streaks 
of alternately velvety black and silvery white ; vhile the eye of 
the toad is a living gem of beauty. But when we come to look 
closer, — to watch their habits — to note their instincts — or, by 
the use of the microscope, to lay open to our view some of the 
details of their organization, — then indeed are we lost in wonder 
and amaze at the vastness of creation, which, even in one little, 
apparently insignificant animal, presents to our eyes innumcmble 
marvels — marvels which increase in number and beauty as our 
power for perceiving them increases. 


Merton Collegia, Oxford, 
December 16, 1852. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The unexpectedly rapid sale of this work, five thousand 
copies having been sold in little more than eighteen months, 
has induced Messra. E-outledge to publish a second edition. In 
the present edition very great pains have been taken to render 
the book more worthy of the public notice. At least one- 
third more matter has been introduced, and between thirty and 
forty new illustrations will be found in its pages. The entire 
work has been cai’efully refused, and the trifling eiTors which 
existed in the first edition have been corrected. The price has 
also been considei-ably lowered from the sum at which the 
volume was originally published. 

1 ma}" be excused for giving a short account of the reasonji 
that led to the production of this book. 

It was with considerable reluctance that I first undertook 
a work that necessarily involved so much labour, and it wus not 
without much misgiving on my part, that it first made its 
public appearance. No one could be more sensible of its 
deficiencies than myself ; added to which, I was fiiUy aware of 
the impossibility of condensing the requisite amount of infor 
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mation into so small a compass. It was therefore no less 
gratifying than unexpected, to find that my fears were ground- 
less, and that my labours were not in vain. 

From my earliest childhood, the study of Natui'al History 
was my favourite pursuit, and in the prosecution of this study, 
I was invariably disappointed by the character of the books 
that are generally considered as standard works on the subject. 
In none of them is there any systematic order, and much less 
is there any attempt to explain the arrangement of the various 
links in the chain of animated nature. For this reason the 
scientific names always appeared to be little but a collection 
of cacophonous and unmeaning syllables, hardly more intel- 
ligible to the unclassical reader than Abracadabra or Aldibo- 
rontiphoskiphorniosticos. 

Moreover, very little practical acquaintance with the subject 
was required, to perceive that, in almost every case, the work 
was nothing but a compilation fi’om various authoi’s, the compiler 
having thrown together truth and eiTor with perfect impartiality. 
For example, in one of the best of these works, the panther, 
the ocelot, and the ounce, arc asserted to be varieties of the 
leopard; while the chimpansee and the orang-outan are considered 
as the same animal, although their formation, their colour, their 
habits and their country are all dificrent. The one has a 
small, rather smooth skull, while the skull of the other is large, 
and heavily ridged; the fur of one is black, that of the other 
reddish brown ; the one lives at the foot of trees, the other in 
their branches; the one inhabits Western Africa, while the 
other is confined to Borneo and Sumatra. 
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My object, therefore, in undertaking this work, was to produce 
a book which would be comparatively free from these defects, 
and to afford to the young inquirer that assistance which I myself 
had so often sought in vain. That I should perfectly succeed 
in so arduous a task could not possibly be expected ; but that I 
have at all events partially succeeded, is evident from the large 
sale of the work in so short a time. 


There was also another object tliat 1 endeavoured to attain, 
ill the preface to the first edition, I mentioned that the book 
was jntended as a companion to the British Museum. For that 
purpose it has been used, and has been found to answer as well 
as so superficial a work could be expected to do. 

It is my sincere wish that this new edition may be found to 
approach nearer to my original plan, and to carry out my design 
better than the first. 


Mektox College, Oxjtokp, 
Beccviber, 1854 . 






Division 1. VERTEBRATA. 

Class I. MAMMALIA. 

Order I. PRIMATES. 

Family I. ilominida*. 

Genus I. Homo. Sapiens, Matt. 

Fam. II. Simiad.T. 

TnoGLODYTics. Ni^'cr, Chim- 
pame<’. 

SiMiA. Satyrus, Orang-Oulan. 
Hylobates. Agilis, Agil(; Gib- 
bon. 

Phesbttes. Larvatus. Kahau. 

Kntcllus,ii///c//«4'. 

Cynocepiialus. Mormon, Man- 
drill. 

Fam. IK. Cebidac. 

Ateles. Paniseus, Coatta Spi- 
dn M onkey. 

Myci’-tes. IJrsinus, Ursine 
U uwlcr. 

Caleithhix. Torquatus, Col- 
lared Tee Tee. 

JACeiuJS. Vulgaris, Martnosei. 

Fam. IV. Lemuridae. 

Lemvr. Macaco, Rvffled Le- 
mur. 

Lonis. Gracilis, Slender / oris. 

Fain. V. Vespcrtilionid.T. 

Sub-fam. o. Phyllostomina. 

Vampirus. Spectrum, Vampire. 
Sub-fam. c. Vesper tilionina. 
Plecotcs. Auritus, Long-eared 
Bat. 

Order II. VERJE. 

Fam. 1. I'Vlida;. 

Sub. fam. a. Feiina. 

Leo. Barbaras, Lion. 

Tigris. Hegaiis, Tiger. 
Lkopaudos. Varius, Leopard. 

I'ncia, Ounce. 

Onca, Jaguar. 

(\)ncoU>r, Puma. 

Favdalis. Vct lot. 


Ff.i.is. Domestica, Cat. 
Caracal. Melanoti.s, Cat oral. 
Lynch s. Canadensis, Canada 
Lynx. 

Gueparua. Jubata, Chelah. 
Sub-fam. b. llycemna. 

Hv^ina, HtTidLi'd, Striped Hyaua. 
Sub-fam. c. Virerriua. 

ViVERRA. Civetta. C/eet Cat. 
Gen ETTA. Vulgaris, Genet. 
JlroKPESTEs. Iclineuniun, Egyp- 
tian Ichneumon. 

Sub-fam. t/. Vanina. 

Ca.ms. J'amiliavis, Dog. 

Lupus, III. If. 

AuroU', Joeial. 

Vu?.PEK. Vulgaris, Foji-. 
Sub-fam. e. Mndilina. 

Marfes. Abiutuiii, Fine.' A/or- 
ten. 

Zibcllina, Sable. 

Pi'TORius. Fictidus, Polecat. 
Mi'Stei.a, Frmiiiea, Stout. 

■ Vuigaris, tycascl. 

Meli.iv'ora, IlateK Honey Ra- 
id. 

Guto. Luscus, Glutton. 
Meles. Vulgaris, Badger. 
Lutba. Vulgaris, Otter. 

Fam. II, Ursidm. 

Sub-fam. a. Ursina. 

Uksus. Arctos, Bear. 

Horribilis, Griz::/V 

Bear. 

Tualarctos. Maritimus, Po- 
lar Bear. 

Sub-fam. c. Procyonina. 

Procyon. Lotor, Racoon. 
Sub-fam. d. Cercoleptina. 

Nasua. Fusca, Cv(t>i-mondi. 
Cercoleptks. Caudivolvuius, 
Kinkajou. 

Fam. III. Talpida-. 

Sub-fam. a. Talpina, 

Tai.pa. EuropiPa, Afob’. 
Sub-fam. d. Erinacina. 

SoREX. Araneus, Shrew. 
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Crossopus. Podiens, Water 
Shreio. 

Krinaceus. Europccus, Hedge- 
hog. 

Fam. IV. Macropidoe. 

Sul>-fam. b. Macropina. 

Mackopus. Major, Kangaroo. 
Sub-fam. e. Bidclphiiia. 
Didelphys. Virginiana, Opos- 
sum. 

Fain. V. Phorida*. 

Suh-fam. b. Phociua. 

PirorA. Vitalina, Seal. 
Morunga. Proboscidea, Ele- 
phant Seal. 

Snb-faiii. e. Trichecina. 
Triciiecus. llosmarus, Walrus. 

Onlor ill. CETK. 

I’am. I. BalacnidfP. 

Ualjena. Mysticetus, Whale. 
Pin s I T kr. Macrocephalus. 
Cachalot. 

Fani. II. Dcipliinidaj. 

Delphinus. Delphis, ]j»!phin. 
PnocaiNA. Communis, Por- 
poise. 

Monodot;. Monoceros, Kar- 
ii'hal. 

Orderly. GLIRES. 

Fam. I. Murid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Marina. 

Mus. Oecumanus, Rat. 

Musculus, Mouse. 

Micromys. Minutus, Harvest 
Mouse. 

Sub-fam. 1). Arvicolina. 

CuicuTi's. Fvuinentarius, Ham- 
ster. 

Akvicoi.a. AmpUibius, Water 
Rat. 

Sub-fam. (1. Castoritui. 

Caskju. Fiber, Bearer. 

Fam. II. llystricida;. 

Sub-fam. a. Ilusiricina. 

Hystuix. Cristata. Porcupine . 
Sub-tam. c. Dasijproctina- 

Dasyprouta. Agouti. 

Sub-fam. d. 11 gdrochcerina. 

HYDRociiiRRus. Capybara, Co- 
pyhara. 

Fam. III. Leporid®. 

Lepus. Timidus, Hare. 

\ ariahWis, AlpineHare. 

- Cunicuius, Rabbit. 

Fam. IV. Jerboid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Chinchillina. 
CaiNcitiLUA. Laniger, Chin- 
chi/Ui 


Sub-fam- r. Dipina. 

DiPira. Aigyptius, Jerboa. 
Sub-fam. d. Myoxina. 

Myoxus. Avellanarius, Dor- 
mouse. 

Sub-fam, e. Sriurina. 

SciuRus, Kwrn| ®us, Squirrel. 
Pteromys. Alpimis, Flying 
Squirrel. 

Ar( TOMYs. Mannotta, Marmot. 

Order V. VN GIT LATA. 

Fam. I IJovid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Bovina. 
llos. Taurus, Bull. 

Zebu. 

liur-ALUS. BufleUis, Bujfalo. 

CidXct, Cape Buffalo. 

IJisoN. Americanus, Bison. 
Por.i iiAGUS. Grunniens, Yah. 
Ovii os. Mosc-batus, Musk Ox. 
(’atop.i.kpas. Gnu, Gnoo. 
PoKTAx. Pieta, Nylghau. 
Srap.psji'KUos. Kudu, Ko-ahio. 
Posi LAPiius. Orcas, Eland. 
Oin v. Leucoryx. Ory.v. 

G A ;'.K I.LA. Kuchore, Springbok. 

Ariel, Gazelle. 

PuPH’APHA. Tragus, Chamois. 
Capua. Ibex, Ibex. 

llircus, Goat. 

Ovis. Ari(;s, Bam. 

Sub-fam. h. Cumelopardiua. 
(’a.meuopardalis. Girafla, Gi- 
raffe. 

Siih-faiii. c. Camclina. 

Camki.us. Arabicus, Carnet. 

liactrianus, IJocfrmr* 

Camel. 

Llama. Pacos, L/ama. 
Sub-fam. d. Moschina. 

Moschus. Moschiferus, Musk- 
deer. 

Sub-fam. c. Cervina. 

Cervus. Capreolus, Roebuck. 

Klaplius, Stag. 

Canadensis, Wapiti. 

Axis. Maculata, Axis. 

Dam a. Vulgaris, Fallon -deer. 
Kangifer. Tarandus, Rein- 
deer. 

Alces, Palmatus, Elk. 

Fam. 11. Fiquid®. 

Kquvs. Caballus, Hor.se. 
Asinus. Vulgaris, Ass. 

— — — Dzigguetai, Dziggue- 
tai. 

Zebra, Zebra. 

— Quagga, 

Fam III. Elephantid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Elephantina. 

Klepiias. Indicus, Indian 
Elephant. 
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Elxphas. Africanus, African 
Elephant. 

Sub'fam b. Tapirina. 

Tapirus. Terrestris, Tapir. 

Sub-fam. c. Suina. 

f)iis. Scrofa, Boar. 

IJabyroussa, Bahyromsa. 

DiroxrLES. Tajafu, Peccary. 

Siib-tam. d. Ithinovcriva. 

lliiiNOCERos. Ciiicornis, Rhi- 
noceros. 

D loom is, Rhi- 

naster. 

Siib-fam. e. Ilippopntamina. 

Hippopotamus. Amphibius, 
Jlippnpotamus. 

Fain. IV^ Brailypid®. 

IJRADYPUS. Tridartylus, Sloth. 

Fam. V. Dasypid®. 

Sub-lam. a. Manina. 

Mams. Tctradactyla, Phutayin. 

Petitadaclyla, Sliort- 

lailed Mains. 

Sub-fain. b. Dasypina. 

Dasnpds. Scxcinctus, Arma- 
dillo. 

Sub-fam. c. Myrmfvophayina. 

M Y 11 M F. CO K II A G A . J ubata, A nf- 
cater. 

'J'.\MAxrirA. Tftradactyla, Mid- 
dle Ant-eater. 

CvcLoTHunus. Didactyla, 
Little Ant-eater, 

Sub-fam. d. Ornithorhynchina. 

OuMTiiORHVNCHUs. Paiadox- 
ns, Oniithorh ynchus. 

Class II. AYES. 

Order I. ACCIPITIIES. 

Sub-order I. Acci piirfs-diurni. 

Fam. I. Gypabtid®. 

Oypaetus, Barbatus, Liimmcr- 
yeyer. 

Fam. II. Sarcorhamphid®. 

SAKioRiiAMiMios. Gryphon, 
Condor. 

Papa, JYi'ny 

y allure. 

Fam. III. Vulturid®. 

Sub'-fam. a. V uUurina. 

Ovps. Fulvus, Griffin Vulture. 

Fam. IV. Falconid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Aquilincc. 

Auuila. Chrysaetos, Golden 
Eagle. 

Paniuon. Ilaliaeius, Osprey. 

Haliabtus. Leucoceplialus, 
IVhite headcd Eagle. 

Sub-fam. c. Buteonime. 

Buteo. Vulgaris, Buzzard. 


Sub-fam. d. Mill hue. 

PuRNi.s. Apivorus, Honey 
Buzzard. 

Milvus, liegalis, Kile. 
Elanoides, Furcatus, Swal- 
loir-iailed Falcon. 

Sub-fam e. Ealconhue. 

Falco. Gyrfaleo, Gyrfalcin. 

Perogrinus, Peregrine 

Falcon. 

IIvPOTRi ORCHIS. Subbuteo, 
Hobby. 

.Esalon, ilfrr- 

lin. 

I ’ I N N i; N c u 1. 1 ; s . A 1 a u d a r i u s , 

Kestrel. 

Sub-fam./. Accipitrince. 

Astuu. Palumbarius, Goshawk. 
Aicrri'mi. Nisus, Sparrow 
Hawk. 

Sub-fam. <7. Ci’cinm. 

Serpkxtakics. Rcptilivorus, 
Secretary Bird 

CiRci's. Cyaneus, Jlen-IIarrier. 
Sub-order II. ArciPiTRES-yorTUBNi. 
Fam. I. Strigid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Surnina. 

Surma. IJlula, Hawk Owl. 
Nyi^tka. Nivea, Snowy Owl. 
Athene. Cunicularia, Burrow- 
ing Ou>l. 

Sub-fam, b. Bnbonincc. 

F.piii ALTEs. Scops, Scops-cared 
Owl. 

Be DO. Maximus, Great-eared 
Owl. 

Sub-fam. d. Slriyitue. 
iSi-Rix. Flammea, Barn Owl. 

Order 1 1 . PASSE RES. 

Tribe I . FISSIKOSTP.es. 

Sub-tribe I. Fissirostres-noc- 

TCllN.®. 

Fam. I. Caprimulgid®. 

Sub-fam. o. Caprimulginw. 
Caprimulous, £urop®us, 
Goatsuch er. 

Sub-tribe II. Fissirostres-di- 

URNi®. 

Fam. II. Ilirundinid®. 

Sub-fam a. Cyj).<ielinee. 
Cypselus. Melba, Alpine- 
Swift. 

Apus, Swift. 

Sub-fam. b. Hirundininw. 

Hi RUN no. llustica. Chimney 
Martin. 

CoTiLE. lliparia, Sand Mar- 
tin. 

CiiKLinos. Urbica, Martin 
Fam. III. Coraciida*. 

Sub-fam. a. Coracihuv. 

CORAiiAS. Garrula, Roller 
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Fam. IV. Trogonidae. 

Trogon. llcsplendens, Re- 
splendent Trogon. 

Fam. V. Alccdinidae. 

Sub-fam. a. Alcedininee. 

Alceso. ll\&p\CLSL,King-fisher. 

Fam. VI. Meropidse. 

Sub-fam. a. Meropina. 

Merofs. Apiaster, Bee-eater. 

Tribe II. TENUIROSTRES. 

Fam. I. Upupidae. 

Sub-fam. a. Vpupinec. 

UruPA. Epops, Hoopoe. 

Fam. II. Trocliilidae. 

Trochilus. Colubris, Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird. 

Orsismya. Gouldii, Gould's 
Humming-bird. 

Sappho, Bar-tailed 

Humming-bird. 

Cora, Cora Hum- 
ming-bird. 

Chrj'solopha, Bou- 

hle-crested H umming-bird. 

Fam. III. Certhidac. 

Sub-fam. a. Certhiiuc. 

Certiha. Fainiliaris, 

Sub-fam. b. Sittina’. 

SiTTA. Europara, Nuthatch. 

Sub-fam. c. Mcnnrino’. 

Troglodytes. Parvulus, 
Wren. 

Tribe III. DEXTIROSTKKS. 

Fam. I. Lu.scinidm. 

Sub-fam. a. Luscininte. 

Calamodyta. Locustella, 
Grasshopper Warbler. 

Luscinia. Philomela, Night- 
ingale. 

Sylvia. Undata, Dartford 
Warbler. 

Cinerea^Whitelhroat. 

■ - Atricapilla, Black- 

cap Warbler. 

Ilortcnsip, Pelti- 

chaps. 

Rufa, Chiff-chaff. 

■■ Trochilus, Willow 
Wren. 

Regulus. Cristatus, Golden- 
crested Wren. 

Sub-fam. b. Erythacince. 

Saxxcola. CEnanthc, Wheat- 
car. 

Rdticilla. PhGenicura,i?ed- 
siart. 

Erythacus. Ilubecula, 72<?d- 
breast. 

Sub-fam. c. Acceniorince. 

Accentor. Mudularius, 
Hedge Accentor. 


Siib-fam. d. Parinec. 

Pabds. Major, Great Tit- 
mouse. 

Cmriileus, BUte Tit- 
mouse. 

Caudatus, Long-tailed 

Titmouse. 

Sub-fam. e. Motacillince. 

Motacilla. Yarrellii, Pied 
Wagtail. 

Flava, Yellow 

Wagtail. 

Anthus. Pratensis, Meadow 
Pipit. 

Fam. II. Turdid®. 

Sub fam. a. Formicarince. 

Hydrobata. Cinclus, Dipper. 

Sub-fam. b. Tnrdinee. 

Tukdus. Visoivorus, Missel- 
toe Thrush. 

Pilaris, Fieldfare. 

Musicus. Song- 

Thrush. 

Jliacus, Redwing. 

Torquatus, Ring- 

Ouzel. 

Morula, Blackbird. 

Orpheus. l’olyglottu.s, Mock- 
ing Bird. 

Siilvfam.c. Oriolinw. 

Oriolus. Galbula. 

Fam. III. Musoicapidaj. 

Sub-fam. a. Musdeapince. 

Muscicapa. (irisola, Spotted 
Fly-catcher. 

Fam. IV. Ampelid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Ampelincc. 

Ampelis. Garrulus, Bohe- 
mian Wax-wing. 

Fam. V. Lanid.®. 

Sub-fam. a. Lanina:. 

Lanius. Excubitor, Great 
Grey Shrike. 

CoUurio, Bed-hacked 

Shrike. 

Tribe IV. CONIROSTRES. 

Fam. I. Corvid®. 

Sub-fam. o. Garrulinw. 

Garrulus. Glandarius, Jay. 

Sub-fam. b. Corvinw. 

Nucifraga. Caryocatactcs, 
Nutcracker. 

Pica. Caudata, Magpie. 

CoRvvs. Corax, Raven. 

Frugilcgus, Rook. 

Moiiedula, Jack- 
daw. 

Coronc, Crow. 

Cornix, Jlooded 

Crow. 

Sub-fam- c. Pyrrhoc'<racinep. 

CoRACiA. Garacula, Chough. 
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Fam. II. Paradiaeidac. 

Paradxsea. Apoda, JEmeraW 
Bird of Paradise. 

Fam. III. Stumidae. 

Sub-fara. a. Ptilonorhynchinee. 

Ptilonorhynchos. SericeuK, 
Satin Bower-Bird. 

Sub-fam. d. leterina:. 

Icterus. Baltimonis, 
more Oriole. 

Sub-fam. g. Sturnina. 

Sturnus. Vulgaris, Starling. 

Fam. IV. Fringillidffi. 

Sub-fam. a. Coccothraustina. 

CoccoTHRAVSTEB. Vulgaris, 
Grosbeak. 

Sub-fara. b. Fringillina. 

Frinuilea. Coelcbs, Chaf- 
finch. 

Carduelis, Gold- 
finch. 

Canuabina, Lin- 
net. 

■ — Spinus, Siskin. 

— — . Cbloris, Green- 
finch. 

Carduelis. Canaria, Canary. 

Passkr. Domesticus, Honsc 
Sparrow. 

Sub-fam. c. Emberizinec. 

Emueriza "SUWaria, Bunting. 

Citrine! la, Yellow 

Bunting. 

Ilnrtulana, Ortolan. 

Sub-fam. d. Alaudime. 

Alauda. Arvcnsis, Skylark. 

Arborea, Woodlark. 

Sub-fam. e. Pyrrhulinw. 

PvRRHULA. Rubicilla, Bull- 
finch. 

Sub-fam./. Loxince. 

Loxia. Curvirostra, Cross- 
bill. 

Fam. VII. Buccrotidae. 

Buceros. Rhinoceros, Rhi- 
noceros Hornbill. 

Order III. SCANSORES. 

Fam. 1. Rliamphastidac. 

Sub-fam. a. Hhamphastince. 

Rhampuastos. Toco, Tneo 
Toucan. 

Fam. II. P.sittacida’. 

M ACRocKRC'cs. Ararauna, 

Blue and Yellow Macaw. 

Paljeornis. Torquatus, Binn- 
ed Parrakeet. 

Cacatua. Sulphurea, Great 
Sulphur Cockatoo. 

Fam. III. Picid®. 

Sub-fam. c. Picinee. 

Picus. Majoi, Great Spotted 
Woodpecker. 


Picus. Viridis, Green Wood- 
pecker. 

Sub-fam. g. Yuncinoi. 

Yunx. Torquilla, Wryneck. 

Fam. IV. Cuculidae. 

Sub-fam. e. Cuculina:. 

CucuLus. Canorus, Cuckoo, 

Orderly. COLVMBM. 

Fam. I. Columbid®, 

Sub-fam. h. Columbinee. 

CoLUMBA. Palqmbus, Ring- 
dove. 

CEnas, Stockdove. 

Turtur. Auritus, Turtle- 
dove. 

Ectoptstes. Migratoria, Pas- 
senger Pigeon. 

Order V. GALLINM. 

Fam. III. Phasianid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Pavonince. 

Pavo. Cristatus, Peacock. 

Sub-fam. h. PhasxanintE. 

Argus. Giganteus, Argus 
Pheasant. 

Phasianus. Colchicus, Phea- 
sant. 

Sub-fam. c. Gallincs. 

Gallus. Domesticus, Domes- 
tic Fowl. 

Sub-fam. d. Meleagriner. 

Mf.leagris. Gallapavo, Tur- 
key. 

XuMiDA. Meleagris, Guinea 
Fowl. 

Fam. IV, Tetraonid®. 

Sub-fam. ff. Perdicince. 

Perdix. Cinerea, Partridge. 

Coturnix. Communis, QuatV. 

Sub-fam. b. TetraonincF. 

Tetrad. Urogallus, Caper- 
caillie. 

Tetrix, Black 

Grouse. 

Lagopus. Scoticus, Fed 
Grouse. 

— Albus, Ptarmigan. 

Fam. V. Megapodid®. 

Talegallus. Lathami. 
Brush Turkey. 

Megapodius. Tumulus, 
Mound-making Megapodc . 

Order VI. STRUTHIOXES. 

Fam. I. Strutbionid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Struthioninw. 

Strutiiio. Camelus, Ostrich. 

Casuarius. Casoar, Casso 
wary. 

Dromaius. Nov®-Hollandi», 
Emu. 

Sub-fam. b. Apteryginof. 

Apteryx. .Vustialis,.4p/crujr. 
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Sub-fam. c. Didina. 

Didus. Incptus, Dodo. 
Sub-faiT). d. Otintv. 

Otus. 'J’aida, Bustard. 

Order VII. GRALLM. 

Fam. I. Charadrid.T. 

Sub-fam. a, Gldicnemineo. 

CEdk NEMus. Crepitans, 
Stone Curlew. 

Sub-fam. c. Charadrina. 
Vanei.lus. Cristatus, Lap- 
wing. 

Fam. IT. ArJcida.*. 

Sub-fam. 6. Grulncc. 

Gnus. Cinerca. Crane. 
Sub-fam. c. Ardeince. 

Ardea. Cinerea, Heron. 
Anthropoides. Virgo, De- 
moiselle Crane. 
liOTAURL’S. Stellaris. Bittern. 
Platalea. Leucorodia, White 
Spoonbill. 

Sub-fam. d. Ciconina:. 

CicoNiA. AXho^ Stork. 
Leptoptilos. Argala, Adju- 
iavt, 

Sub-fam./. Tantalincn. 

Ibis. Ucl igiosa, 5ac/eii 

Fam. III. Scolopacidae. 

Sub-fam. a. Limosina. 

Ckaoticornis. Arquatus, 
Curlew. 

Sub-fam. b. Totanina\ 
Tringoides. Hypoleuca, 
Sandpiper. 

Himantofus. Candidus, 
Plover. 

Sub-fam. c. Recurvirostrimr. 
Reccrvirostka, Avocetta, 
Avocet. 

Sub-fam. d. Scolopacinee. 
ScoLOPAX. llusticola, Wood- 
cock. 

Numkmus. Scolopacinus, 
Snipe. 

Sub-fam. e. Tringince. 
PuiLOMACBUS. Pugnax.iJw/. 

Fam. IV. Palamedc'idae. 

Sub-farn. a. Parrinte. 

Parra. Jacana, Jacana. 

Fam. V. Rallid®. 

Sub-fam. a. Rallince. 
Orvgometra. Crex, Corn- 
crake. 

Sub-fam. b. Oallinulinee. 
Gallikwla. Chloropus, 
Water Hen. 

Fulica. Atra, Cool. 


Order VIII. ANSERES. 

Fam. I. Anatida?. 

Sub-fam. a. Phoenicoplerinar. 

PiicENicopTERos. Kubra, 
Plamingo. 

Sub-fam. c. Anserina. 

Bermcla. Leucop.sis, Ber- 
nicle Goose. 

Sub-fam. d. Cygnince. 

Cygnu.s. Olor, Mute Swan. 

Ferus, Whistling Swan, 

Chen oris. Atrata, Black 
Swan. 

Sub-fam. e. Anaiincr. 

Anas, lioschas, Mallard. 

Mareca. Penelope, Widgeon. 

Qukrquedula. Crerra, Teat. 

Sub-fam,/. Fuligulinw. 

SoMATERiA. Mollissima, 
Eider Duck: 

Fam. II. Colymbidae. 

Sub fam. a. Culymhince. 

CoEYMiius. Glacialis, Great 
Northern Dhwr. 

Sub-fam. b. Podicepina-. 

PourcEi’S. Cristatus, Cre.ilcd 
Grebe. 

Minor, Dabchick. 

Fam. Ill, Alcidm. 

Sub-fam. a. Alcinee. 

Fraterciua. Arctica, /^tf/- 
fin. 

Aeca. Impennis, Great 
A uk. 

Sub-fam. c- Spheniscinee. 

SpnE.N'iscus, Demersus, 
Cape Penguin. 

Sub-fam. d. Urtnee. 

Uria. Troile, Guillemot. 

Fam. IV. Proccllaridse. 

Sub-fam. a. Prucellarincc. 

Procellaria. Glacialis, 
Fulmar Petrel. 

Thalassiuroma. Pelagtca, 
Stormy Petrel. 

Diomeuka. Exurlans, Alba- 
tros. 

Fam. V. Laridfp. 

Sub-fam. 1. Larince. 

Lakus. Marinus, Black- 
backed Gull. 

Sub-fam. c. Sterninee. 

Sterna. Hirundo, Tern. 

Fam. VI. PelecanidcB. 

Sub-fam. b. Phaetonina. 

Phaeton, .£thereus, Tropic 
Bird. 

Sub-fam. c. Pelecaninae. 

SuLA. Bassanea, Oatmet, 
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Phalacrocorav. Carbo, 
Cormorant, 

Pjeleca Nus. Onocrotalus, 
White Pelican. 

Freoata. Aquila, Frigate 
Pelican. 

ass III. REPTILIA. 

Order 1. SAUIiA. 

Sub-order 1. Leptoglossje. 

Tribe I. CYCLOSAUllA. 

Fam. IV. Lacertinidae. 

ZooTocA. Vivipara, Lizard. 

Tribe II. GEISSOSAURA. 

Fain. XV. Scincida;. 

Angois. Fragili.s, Blinds 
tvorm. 

Sub-order II. Pachygeossje. 

Tribe III. NYCTISAURA. 

Fam. XXII. (}*^ekotidfE. 

Ge; ko. Verus, Gecko. 

Tribe IV. STROBILOSAURA. 

Fam. XXII I. Iguanidm. 

Iguana. Tuberculatai/ywana, 

Fam. XXIV. Agamidac. 

Draco. Volans, Flying Dra- 
gon. 

Tribe V. DENDROSAURA. 

Fam. XXV. Chainelconida?. 

Chameleon. Vulgaris, CAa- 
melcon. 

Order II. OPHIDIA. 

Sub-order I. Viveuina. 

Fam. I. Crotalidm. 

CuijpsorHus. Durissus, 
Rattle-snake. 

Fam. II. Viper id®. 

Clotho. Arietans, Puff- 
A dder. 

Ce RASIES. Hasselquistii, 
Cerastes. 

Pelia.s. Berus, Viper. 

Sub order II. Colubrina. 

Fam. IV. Boida?. 

Boa. Constrictor, Boa. 

Fam, V. Colubridas. 

Naja. Tripudians, Cobra. 
Natrix. Torquata, Ringed 
Snake. 

Order HI. CHELONIA. 

Fam. 1. Testudinidae. 

Testodo. Grceca, Tortoise. 


Fam. V. CheJoniad;jp. 

Ckelonia. Viridi.*!, Turtle. 

Orderly. EMYDOSAURI. 

Fani. I. Crocodilidse. 

Crocouilus. Vulgaris, Cro- 
codile. 

Fain. II. Alligatoridae. 

Ai.ligaior. Mississipeusis, 
Alligator. 

Class IV. AMPHIBIA. 

Order I. BATRACHIA. 

Sub-order I. Salif.ntia. 

Ran A. Ttinporaria, Frog. 
Buko. Vulgaris, Toad. 

Sub-order II. Gradientia. 

Fam. I. Salamandridae, 

Triton. Cristatu.s, Xcu t. 

Order V. ME ANTI A. 

Fam. I. ProteidjD. 

Proteus. Anguinus,Pro/i?«j. 

Class V. PISCES. 

Sub-class I. Pisces Osset. 

Order I. ACAN TIIOPTERYGII. 
Sub-order I. DArTVLorHonf. 

Fam. I, 'J'riglid.'c. 

Trigla. Cuculus, Gurnard. 

Sub-order II. IIolodactvli. 

Fam. IV^. Percidae. 

Peru A. Fluviatilis, Perch. 
Fam. II. Cottida’. 

CoTTUS. Gobio, Bull-head. 
Fam. XI 11. Scomberida?. 

SCO.MBER. Scoinbrus. 

Mackarcl. 

Thynni’s. Thynnus, 

T unrig. 

XiPHiAs. Gladius, Su'ord- 
fish. 

Gasterostfus. Aculeatus, 
Stickleback. 

Fam. XIV. Zeidm. 

Zeus. Faber, John Dorg. 
Fam. XVII. Syrgnathid.p. 
Hippocampus. Breviros- 
tris, Sea-horse. 

Fam. XXII. Echeneida'. 

Echeneis. Remora, 5fu7r- 
ing-Jish. 

Fam. XXI 11. Lophiida*. 

Lopuius. Piscalorius, 

Angler. 
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Order II. MALACOPTERYGIT. 
Sub-order 1. Addominalia. 

Fam. I. Cyprinid®. 

Cyprinus. Carpio, Carp. 

Barbus, 

Auratus, Gold- 
fish. 

Ad RAM IS. Brama Bream. 
Gobio. Fluviatilis, Gud- 
geon. 

Tinta. Vulparis, Tench. 
J^RVCtscos. Kutilus, iZoflcA. 

Leuciscus,JD<Jc<?. 

Cephalus, Chub. 

CoBiTis- Barbatula, Loach. 
Fam. II. Esocidac. 

Esox. Lucius, Pih-c. 
Exoccrtus. Volitans, Fly- 
ing -fish. 

Fani. IV. Salmonida;. 

Salmo. Salar, Salmon. 

Fario, Trout. 

Earn. V. Clupcid®. 

Clupea. Pilcharduh, Pil- 
chard. 

Harengus, Hcr- 

ring. 

Enguadlks. Enchrasicho- 
lu.s. Anchovy. 

Sub-order 11. Sub-brachiata. 

Fam. VI. Gadid®. 

Morrhua. Callarias, Cod. 
Fam. VII. Plfuroncctid®. 

PsETTA. Maxima, Turbot. 
Solea. Vul"aris, 

Sub-order III. Apoda. 

Fam. IX. Murmnid®. 

Anguilla. Acutirostrit^, 
Sharp-nosed Eel. 
Conger. Vulgaris, Conger. 
Fam. X. Gymnotid®. 

Gymnotus. Electricus. 
Electric Eel. 

Order III. PLECTOGNATJII. 

Fam. I. Diodontid®. 

Orthagoriscus. Mola, 
Short Sun-fish. 

Sub-class II. Pisces Ciiondropte- 

RYOIl. 

Sub-order I. Elevtberofomi. 

Fam. I. Acipenserid®. 

Acipenser. Sturio, Stur- 
geon. 

Sub-order II. Thematopnei. 
Sub-section I. SQUALJ. 

Fam. I. Scyllid®. 

ScYLLiuM. Canicula, Litlle 
Spotted Dog-fish. 


Fam. II. Squalid®. 

Squalus. Corcharias, 
Shark. 

SpHYRNiAs. Zyg®na,//a**»- 

mer-headed Shark. 

Sub-section II. RAIJ. 

Fam. I. Pristid®. 

Pristj.*;. Antiquoruin, 
Sawfish. 

Fam. II. Paid®. 

Torpedo. Scutata, Tor- 
pedo. 

IlAiA. Cbival-T, Thornhack 
Skate. 

Sub-order III. Cvclostomi. 

Fam. I. Petromyzonid®. 

Fetromvzon. Marinus, 
Lamprey. 

Lampetra. Fluviatilis, 
l.ampern. 

Myxine. (Jlulinosa, Myx- 
ine. 

Division If. INVERTEBRATA. 

Class VI. MOLLUSC A. 

Order CEPHALOPODA. 

Fam. Octopid®. 

OcTOPi’s. Vu)gari.s, Cuttle- 

fish. 

Argon AUTA. Argo, Nau- 
Itius. 

Order GASTEROPODA. 

Sub-order Fui.MonRANcni ata. 

Fam, Li in acid®. 

Limax. Ater, Black Slug 

Fain. ITelicid®. 

Helix. Aspersa, Snail. 

Fam. Turbin id®. 

Sc A LARI A. Pretiosa, Pojro7 
Staircase Wentlctrap. 

Fam. Couiid®. 

Conus. Generalis, Cone. 

Fam. Cypr®id®. 

Aricia. Moncta, Money 
Cowry. 

Fam. Bucciiiid®. 

Buccinum. Undatum, 

jrhelk. 

Fam. Muricidffi. 

Murkx. Tribulus, Thorny 
Woodcock. 

Order CYCLOBRANCIIIATA. 

Fam. Patellidffi. 

Patella. Vulgata, Lim- 
pet, 
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Order CONCH IF ERA. 

Fam. Pectinida?. 

Vectev. Jacobffius, Scal- 
lop. 

08TREA. Edulis, Oyster. 


Fam. Melcagrinidic. 

Melkaokina. Margarati- 
fera, Pearl Oyster. 


Fain. Mytilida;. 

Mytieus. Edulis, 
M ussel. 


Edible 


Order CIRJIHOPODA. 

I’F.NTALASMis. Auatifera, 
Hernicle. 


Class VII. CllUSTACICA. 
i^ub -class I. Maeacosthaca. 
Order I. DEC APOD A. 


Class IX. INSFX’TA. 

Sub-class I. Insecta Mak : : dulata. 

Order I. COLEOPTERA. 

Fain. Cicindelidae. 

CitiMJF.LA. Cr.ipestris, 
Tiger-beetle. 

Fam. Carahidae. 

Cakahus. Cancellafus, 
Ground-beetle. 

Fam. Silphidse. 

Necrophagl's. Vespillo, 
Burying-beeile. 

Fam. Lucanidac. 

Lucanus. Ccrvns, Stag- 
beetle. 

Oeothupes. Stercorarius, 
Dor-beetle. 

Melolontha, Vulgaris, 
Cockchaffer. 


Siib-ordcr I. DECAroriA-BRACUv- 

URA. 

Fam. I. Caucerida;. 

Caxceu. Pagurus, Crab. 

Sub-order II. Dkcapoda - ano- 

MOUllA. 


Fam. Lampyrida?. 

Lampy&is. Noctiluca, 
Glowworm. 

Fam. Ptinidai. 

Akorium. Tesselatum, 
Death-watch. 


Fam. III. Pagurida*. 

Pagurus. Pernhardus. 
Hermit Crab. 


Film. Cerambycidm. 

Cerambyx. Moschatus 
Musk-beetle. 


Sub-order III. Decapoua - ma- 

C’ROURA. 

Fam. V. Astacidae. 

PoTAMODIUS. Astacus, 
Cray-fish. 

Astacub. Gaiumarus, ioA- 
stej\ 

Fam. VI. Crangonid®. 

Crakgon. Vulgaris, 

Shrimp. 

Fam. VIII, Palaemonida; 

PALiT-MON. Serratu.s, 

Prawn. 


Fam. Staph ylinid®. 

Ckeopuilus. Ma.xili.> ui, 
Rove-beetle. 

Order II. DERMAPTjIRA. 

For PICUL A. Forcipata, Ear- 
wig. 

Order III. OR THOPTERA . 

Earn. Locustidae. 

Lucubta. Tartarica.LoctMC 

Fam. Achetid®. 

Ac MET A. Campestris, Field 


Class VIII. AllACHNIDA. 

Order PULMONARIA. 

Fam. Araneid®. 

Mygalk. Avicularia, Bird 
Spider. 

Fain. Scorpionid®. 

Scorpio. Europ®us, Scor- 
pion. 


J.>UlUCSi,lCU9, 

House Cricket. 
Gryllotalpa. Vulgaris, 
Mole Cricket. 

PnvLUA. Foliata, Leaf 
Insect. 

Fam. Blattid®. 

Blatta. OrientaUs, Cock- 
roach. 


Order TRACHEARIA. 

Fain. Acarid®. 

Leptus. Auturanalis, Har- 
vest Bag. 


Orderly. NEUROPTERA. 

Fam. Ephemerid®. 

Ephemera. Vulgata, May- 

Au. 
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Fam. Libellulidse. 

Libei.i.vx<a. Depressa, 

Dragofi’-Jly. 

Fam. Myrmeleonidae. 

Myrmeleom. Formicarum, 
Ant-lion. 

Fam. Tcrraitid®. 

Termes. Bellicosus, Tcrmtlf. 

Order V. TRICHOPTERA. 

Fam. Phryganidffi. 

PiiRYUANEA. Grandis, 

Caddis-Jiy. 

Order VI. UYMENOPTERA. 
Fam. Ichneumonidae. 

Pi M PEA. Manifestator, 
Ichneumon-fiy. 

Fam. Formicidae. 

Formica. Rufa, ffood 
Ant. 

Fam. Vespidae. 

Vespa. Crabro, Hornet. 

Vulgaris, Wasp. 


Fam. Apidae. 

Aris. Melliiica, Honey 
Bee. 

Sub>class II. IKSECTA Haustellata. 
Order I. LEPIDOPTERA. 

Fam. Papilionida;. 

Papilio. Machaon, Sual 
low-tailed Butterjly- 


Arotkmis. Adippe, 5 
spotted FritiUary. 

Vanessa. Atalanta, 
Admiral. 

Fam. Sphingidae. 

Aciieromtia. Atn 
Death's-head Moth 

Fam. Sesiidc'r. 

Macrogeossa. St<;] 
rum, Hummiuy- 
Moth. 

Fam. Arctiada;. 

Arctia. Caja, Tiger ^ 

Fam. Geonietridae. 

OuRAPTERvx. Sambiir 
Swallow-tailed Moi 

Fam. Alueilidm. 

Ahj(Ita. Hcxadafl 
Mouy-plumca Mot! 


Order II. D1PTER.4. 

Fam. Culicida;. 

CuLEX.' Pipiens, Pnat 
Fam. a^RtridA’-,. 

(Estkus. Garji 

Fam. IJombyliifD. 

Bomhyei* s. Medius,// 
bU-b :e Fly. 


Order IV. AP I A NIP TER A . 
Fam. PuheidiP. 

PuEEX. Irritans, F/ea. 



natural history. 


Division I. VERTEBRATA — (L2,t. poMestim^ vert^bi'O.) 
Class 1. . . MAMMALIA.— (Lat. aucklijig their yom^.) 
Order I. . . PBIMA TF&—(L&t. primus, first.) 

FamHy I. . HominldSB.— (Lat. homo, a man- mankind.) 
Genus I. . Homo. 



B08JESMAN AND DION. 

Species I. Sapiens (Lat. wise), Man. 


Man holds the foremost place in the order of creation. The perfec- 
tion of his nodily form is as far superior to that of other beings as Jiit 
intellect surpasses their instinct, beautiful and marvellous though it be. 
Between man and brutes there is an impassable barrier, over whicli man 
can never fall, or beasts hope to clinio. The lower animals are but 
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beasts that perish,” whereas man is a living soul. It is the soul tluit 
gives consistency and force to the reason, and tlicreforc, man, cycii when 
fallen from his high estate, and deprived of the right use of his reason, 
still holds his supremacy over the lower animals by the power of the 
still living soul, and is not subject even to the most perfect and powerlul 
brutes. 

There is but one genus of mankind, Homo, and but one species, 
Sapiens ; that is, the rational human being. Intellect, or reason, dilfci s 
from instinct in its power of accommodation to circumstances ; whereas 
instinct ever remains unchanged. The beaver, when con lined in a cage, 
still builds dams in order to confine the stream that never visits it ; tiie 
captive squirrel, when satiated with food, still conceals the remnants for 
a future repast, although it is regularly supplied wiih its daily meals; 
the magpie approaches a dead wasp with the same caution as if it were 
living; and the dog flics from a recently flayed tiger skin with no less 
fear than if the living tiger stood before him.* On the contrary, the 
power of man’s reason enables him to alter his habits and actions ac- 
cording to the ciiange of external circumstances. The same mmi emi 
inhabit the burning sands of the tropics, or the everlasting snows of the 
north pole ; and can defend himself from the scorching heat of the one, 
or set at defiance the piercing cold of tlie other. 

The forms and habits of men are modified according to the difTcrent 
climates and positions in which they arc })laccd. These modifications are 
in some cases so great, that many philosopiiers, and not a few naturalists, 
have imagined that there are several distinct classes of mankind, which 
derive their origin from different sources. Thcro is certainly no doubt 
that the educated human being who peruses ’hese pages, seated in a 
comfortable apartment, surrounded with luxuries brought from almost 
every country on tiie face of the earth, with n sound of church bells, 
and clothed in garments fitted to defend him from the heat of summer 
or the cold of winter, is far superior to the h ilf-naked Bosjesman, who 
has no conception of a God, who lives in caves, or scrapes a hole in the 
sand, in which he crouches until he has devou; ed the last putrid morsel 
of the prey which lie has been fortunate cuoug» to secure, and which he 
then abandons to the beasts of the desert, scare ''-ly less provident than 
himself. Yet this superiority results entirely from the external circum- 
stances in which each is placed. Let each be transplanted into the 
country of the other, and in a few generations we should find the Bos- 
jesman civilized, and capable of reading how his former superior, m w 
sunk into savage slate, gains a precarious subsistence by hunting, 
and passes his life in caves. 

Ail men do not see the case in this light, for some theorists have ventured 
so far as to assert that tlie Negro is but an improved monkey, and that hi; ! 

♦ In those cases 'where animals alter their habits to suit the changed circumstances in 
which they find themselves, their rearon, not their inttivet, acts. See this point more at 
large, in the introduction to “ Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life.*' 
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reason is notliin^^ but a partially civilized instinct. That these theorists 
were no anatomists is sufficiently evident, and it would not be necessary to 
prove the absurdity of their assertion, were it not that many have actually 
been deceived by their flimsy though specious arguments. Indeed, at the 
present time, when we find one philosopher giving what he considers 
satisfactory proofs that salt is the cause of all earthly misery, and the 
reason why the sun is at so great a distance from us ; another reviving the 
very ancient and venerable beliel, that the earth is flat like a j)late ; and 
a third pretending to read a sealed letter with the point of his toe, or to 
examine the interior of a friend some hundred miles distant ; it is dif- 
ficult to say to what extent credulily cp proceed.* 

We will, however, briefly examine this tlieory respecting the humanity 
of the Negro, partly by anatomy, but mostly (for which delinquency we 
must ask pardon of the theorists in question) by common sense. Tliat 
monkey, or rather ape, whose form most resembles that of man, is the 
Orang-outan. Let us compare the skull of this animal witli that of the 
Negro. Will any one venture to deny that the noble sweep of cranium, 
and the smooth globular surface of tlui human skull, demonstrating tlie 
volume of the brain within, is a proof of far superior intellect tlian is 
indicated by the heavy ridges, the irregular prominences, and the small 
capacity of the ape’s sknll? The face of the ape is an instrumeiit for 
procuring food, and a weupoii for attack and defence, while that of man 
is an cvcr-changing index of tlic workings of the mind within. We 
therefore find that the jaws of tlie ape arc enormously developed, armed 
with formidable fangs, and marked with strong bony ridges, to wiiich the 
powerful muscles which move the jaws are attached. On the other iixnd, 
as man is enabled to procure food, and to manufacture weapons by ir.'ians 
of his hands, his jaws and tetdh are reduced to the smallest sizt compa- 
tible with the preservation of life. 

I'lie liabitually erect posture is another characteristic of mankind. 
Otlicr animals are not fitted for it; since, when they attempt to assume 
that position, their head is thrust so far forward that its weight destroys 
their balance, and the bones of the leg and the pelvis are so formed as to 
give them a tottering gait. When the ape attempts to stand erect, it is 
forced to balance itself by its immensely long arms, and cannot walk 
without assisting itself along by the knuckles pressed on the ground. 
The fingcTs on the feet, or more properly the hinder hands, prevent the 
ape from planting niore than the heel upon the ground. It therefore 
hobbles along wit h its body bent, and at best can only contrive to manage 
an uncertain and vacillating shuffie ; nor does it ever walk so well or so 

* I Bay “pretendinp,” because, although there are sundry accounts of such sealed 
letters proving legible to the “clairvoyant," there still exists a crucial test in the shape 
of a very thick sealed envelope, containing a hank note of considerable value, which will 
become the property of any one who can read its number and signatures without opening 
the envelope. It is almost unnecessary to say that the bank note has reposed in illegible 
security ever since its first enclosure, and is likely so to do until the patience of ‘its owner 
is exhausted. 

b2 
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gracefully in the erect posture as many of the performers at Astley’s do 
on tlieir hands, which are apparently less fitted for walking than tliose of 
the ape. 

The power of the thumb is much greater in man than in the apes ; it 
is by means of this instniment that man is able to handle large or small 
objects, to wield a sM-ord or a pen, to cast a spear or thread a needle. 
There are also many anatomical differences which need not be de- 
scribed. 

The intellectual power in man shows its supremacy over the instinct of 
the ape in many ways. We will take as our example of mankind, the 
most abject of the human race, the Bosjesman, as represented at the 
commencement of this cliapter. Surely the slain lion was not destroyed 
by an ape. No ape or monkey w'as ever able to manufacture weapons 
for itself. It may, indeed, take up a stick or a stone and defend itself 
vigorously,* but it could never form a bow and arrow, much less reflect 
that the juices of certain plants rubbed on the points of its weapons 
would cause inevitable death to any person wounded by tliem. Yet the 
diminutive Bosjesman, who is far lowT.r in intellect, and much less civil- 
ized than the calumniated Negro, boldly attacks, with ])erfcct certainty 
of success, an animal before which the most intelligent ape that ever 
lived w'ould fly in helpless terror. 

Neither can an ape procure fire, nor even renew it. It will sit de- 
lighted by a flame which a chance traveller has loft, and spread its liands 
over the genial blaze ; but when the glowing ashes fade, it has not suf- 
ficient understanding to supply fresh fuel, but sits ana moans over the 
expiring embers. 

The Bosjesman makes a bow and arrow; he tips the arrow with a 
hard substance to make it penetrate; he imbues the f)oint with substances 
which he has learned are fatal when mingled with the blood, and then 
sallies forth in search of some animal whose skin may serve as a dress, 
and whose flesh may furnish him a meal. Wiien by bis unerring weapons 
he has succeeded in destroying the terrible and ferocious lion, the swift 
antelope, or the wary ostrich, he constructs for himself a but by the 
side of liis prey, strikes fire, fetches fuel, and dresses bis meat. These 
are actions which no beast ever performed, and noaj)e could ever imitate. 

One point of difference between man and brutes lias jmt to be men- 
tioned — LANGUAGE. This onc word includes almost every distinction 
mentioned, as it is by the use of language that wo are enabled to com- 
municate our ideas to each other, to give the thoughts bidden in our 
minds an almost visible shape, to record our experienee for tlie benefit 
of others; in a word, it is by language that w^e are civilized. The ape 
has no language, although there is no appanmt anatomical reason why 
apes should not speak, and therefore, the Orang-outan in tlie gardens 
of the Zoological Society is no more refined, ncir does it make a nearer 
approach to civilization, than its ancestors in the time of Adam. 

* Even this statement is generally discredited by naturalists. 
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Yes, it is so. The whole of mankind has one common source, 
springing from one origin, from him who was formed out of the dust 
of the earth, and from her whose existence took its rise from his living 
side. All are one family, sprung from one father on earth, by the will 
of their one Pathcr in Heaven. 

The mind of man is much influenced by outward obiects and the 
society by wdiicli it is surrounded. If a man be confined to one spot, 
or witliin certain bounds, his mind becomes feeble in proportion to tlie 
isolation. The rustic, whose ideas never w’ander from the farm on which 
he works, and whose travels are circumscribed by his native village, or, 
at most, by a casual visit to the nearest market towui, exhibits a mind 
wliich has received a certain set of ideas, false as well as true, and 
which refuses alike to admit new notions or to give up any of the old. 

So great is the influence of society on the mind, that an experienced 
clergyman, while examining some candidates for Confirmation, observed 
that the Oxford cliildren were two years in advance of those of the 
same age who had been bred in the country. So wdth music, a town 
child is accusUnued to liear street music, and readily catches the air, 
w'hile the country child, whose notions of music are confined to the 
dismal hosannas and lugubrious psalmody of the village church, is 
usually devoid of musical cur, but is great iu imitation of rooks, cows, 
pigs, and donkevs. 

^ The most perfect case of isolation known, w'as that of the celebrated 
Kaspar Hauser, who had been confined for the first fourteen or fifteen 
years of his life in a dark cave, and was never pennitted even to see his 
keeper. In consccjuencc, when he at length left liis dungeon, his mind 
was that of an infant, his body that of a man. It would have been 
a most interestiiig and important experiment to w^atcli the gradual 
development of his mind, but, unfortunately for science, an unknown 
dagger reached his heart, and this mysterious victim of a liidden plot 
perished, leaving the riddle of his life unsolved and the development of 
his intellect unfinished. Ilis history furnishes us with another dis- 
tinction between man and beasts. When the mind of Hauser was 
released from its bands, it at once began to ex})and, and every day 
gave it frcsli ])owers, wliile the brain of the ape is rapidly developed 
when young, and receives no further increase as it grows in stature, 
or if any change at all takes place, rather diminishes in power than 
devtdops by increasing years. 

Wc liave seen that mankind liave little in common w'ith brutes, and 
that the barrier between the two can be passed by neither : but there is 
anolher question to be considered. 

Many th(;orists have boldly denied the revelation of man’s origin as 
given in the Serintures, and iisserted that at least five distinct races of 
•inen must have ocen created simultaneously, each deriving its origin 
Irom a different progenitor. Let us see how this theory will hold. ^ 

If has already been stated that man is modified according to the 
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climate and position in which he is placed. There are several of these 
modifications, or varieties as they arc call'cd, but authors do not agree 
as to their number. Some describe the human family as divided into 
five varieties or races : the Caucasian, tlie Mongolian, the Ethiopian, 
the Malayan, and the American; each of these being subdivided into 
families, as for instance, the Caucasian race subdivided into the Cauca- 
sian, tlie Celtic, the Germanic, the Arabian, the Libyan, the Nilotic, and 
the Iiidostanic families. The division generally received is that of 
Pickering, who enumerates eleven distinct races of men, all of whom he 
has seen; the Arabian, Abyssinian, Ikloiigolian, Hottentot, Malay, 
Papuan, Negrillo, Telingan, Ethiopian, Australian, and Negro. He 
differs from Prichard in several points, but especially in referring the 
population of America to the Mongolian race, whereas Prichard con- 
siders it as entirely separate. 

The characteristics and distribution of each race are briefly these. 
The Arabian race extends over the vrliole of Europe, excepting Lapland, 
about half of Asia, including the greater part of India, and most of the 
northern third of Africa. The complexion is light, the lips are thin, the 
nose is prominent, and the beard thick. Number, about 350,000,000. 

The Abyssinian race occupies a small tract towards the east of Africa, 
including part of Abyssinia, and part of Nubia. The features are like 
those of Europeans, the comjilexiou is light, the hair is crisp, and the 
beard moderate. Number about 3,000,000. 

The Mongolian race is remarkable for a feminine aspect in both sexes, 
so that a stranger is often perplexed to distinguish a man from a woman 
at a short distance; the hair is straight, and the beard is wanting. It 
extends over the eastern half of Asia, except Corea, over Lapland, iind 
the whole of Anuu-ica, except the western coast by California, and liie 
upper part of South America. Number 300,000,000. ^ 

The lloitentot race occupies the southern extremity of Africa. The 
complexion is not so dark as that of the Negro, the hair is w'oolly, and 
frequently grows in irregular patches, leaving a bald spot in the centre 
of each patch. Tiiis race includes the Bechuanas aiul the Bosjesmans. 
The complexion of the Bosji^smans, or Bushmen, is very light, and 
strongly resembles that of an European, with a few sooty patches 
irregularly placed. Number about 500,000. 

The Malay race is almost amphibious, and is never found far inland. It 
is widely spread, and inhabits the centre of MacLgascar, the wliolci of tl»c 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, except the Eiji, New Jlehrides, Solomon s 
Isles, Papua, and parts of the Philippines. 'J'he parts of America not 
populated by the Mongolians, arc idso inliabited by this race. Tiic 
complexion is a dark copper, the hair straight, wiicn cut it stands erect, 
and the beard is tliin. Number 120,000,000. 

The Papuan race inhabits about two-1 birds of Papua, and the Fiji 
Islands, where Pickering saw the only individuals of this race who came 
under his notice. Tiie complexion is dark, the hair bushy, the beard 
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copious. Tlie most remarkable point in this race is the skin, whieh is 
astonishingly rough and harsh. Number 3,000,000. 

The Negrillo raee is like the Papuan in colour, but the hair is more 
woolly, the stature is small, and the beard absent. The Negrillos 
inhabit part of Papua, Solomon’s Isles, the northern extremities of 
Luzon and Sumatra, and the New Hebrides. Number 3,000,000. 

The Telingany or Indian race, inhabits the eastern parts of India, 
especially about Calcutta, several isolated spots in other parts of India, 
and the east coast of Madagascar. Tlie complexion is dark, (best 
imitated by a mixture of red and black,) the skin is soft, the feiitures 
arc like those of Europeans, hair straight and line, and the beard 
copious. Number 60,000,000. 

The Ethiopian race is darker than the Telingan, the hair is crisp and 
line, skin soft, and the features are more like European features than 
those of the Negro. This race inhabits the north-eastern portion of 
Africa, including Southern Egypt, part of Nubia, and part of Abyssinia; 
a few detached spots toward the north-west, and a large tract of country 
by Senegambia. Number 5,000,000. 

' The Australian race inhabits Australia alone. The complexion is 
like that of the Negro, but the hair is not woolly like, that of the Negro. 
Number 500,000. 

The Negro race inhabits the central parts of Africa, from the north of 
Ashanti to a little southward of Zai.zibar. The complexion is black, the 
lips are immensely thick, the nose is flat, and the hair is close and curly, 
.strongly resembling w'ool. Number 55,000,000. The numbers given 
in this distribution are of course in many cases only conjectural. 

In the distribution of races, it is most interesting to observe the 
influence of climate and vegetation on the charactcir ol man. The vast 
tract of desert extending from the north-west of Africa, through Arabia, 
})art of India and Tartary, as far as Mongolia, is inhabited by nomadic, 
or wandering, tribes, who depend principally on the milk of their do- 
mesticated animals for subsistence. 

The interminable and trackless woods of North America develop 
tribes whose faculties are raouided to the exigencies of their position. 
To their practised senses the tangled forests arc as clear as the highway; 
the moss on the trees, the sun by day, the stars by night, the rushing 
of the wind, or the sounds of animal life, are as broad roads and legible 
signs to them, although we could discover no means to escape from the 
wilderness of trees. Dependent in a great measure on hunting for their 
suhsisteiice, their keen eye marks tlie slightest trace of the expected 
prey ; a drooping leaf, a twisted blade of grass, a bent twig, a rifiple in 
the stream, are all noticed and all understood. Ever eagerly bent on 
the destruction of inimical tribes, and deeming the number of “scalps” 
attached to their dress, each designating a slain eiicmv, as the best mark 
of nobility, they learn to track an enemy by his footsteps with unex^ 
ampled j)atieuce and uiiliriug assiduity. No bloodhound ever followed 
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his prey with more certainty than the American Indian wlien on his 
“ war-path ** tracks his retiring enemies, and when near tliem his 
approach is silent as the gliding of the serpent, his blow as deadly as its 
fangs. 

The Malay race, whose lot is thrown amid islands and coasts, are as 
crafty and fierce on the waters as the American Indians in their woods. 
Accustomed to the water from their earliest infancy, able to swim before 
they can walk, using as their toys waves that would dash an ordinary 
swimmer to pieces against the rocks, their existence is almost entirely 
passed on the water. As the American Indians are slayers and robbers 
by land, so are the Malays murderers and pirates by sea. They have 
been known to capture a ship in the midst of a storm by swimming to it 
and climbing up the cable, and many instances of their crafty exploits in 
ship-taking are on record. For a full account of their ferocity, cunning, 
and endurance, the reader is referred to Sir James Brooke’s reports on 
the Borneo pirates. 

The Esquimaux, situated among ice and snow, where mercury freezes 
in the open air and water becomes ice within a yard of a blazing fire, 
pass a comparatively inactive life. They actuallv form the ice and snov; 
into warm and comfortable houses; wrapped, up in enormous fur 
garments that almost disguise the human form, they defy tlie intensity 
of the frost, and place their highest happiness in the chance possession 
of a whale, whicli will furnish them with food, clothing, and light, 
through their long winter. 

All these races, although they differ in habits and external appearance, 
are not different genera, or even different species, but only varieties of 
one species. There is not so marked a distinction between the European 
and Negro, as between the light and active racer and the heavy brewers 
horse ; yet no one attempts to deny that these two animals belong to 
one species. The varieties in man are permanent ; that is, the child of 
Negro parents will be a Negro, and the child of Malay parents will be 
a Malay, but that is no proof of a distinct species, as precisely the same 
argument may be used with regard to tlie horse. The soul is the 
important part of man, not the body ; and though the outward bodies of 
men differ, the soul is the same in all, and therefore in all the mind is 
capable of improvement and cultivation. 

It were an easy task to prove the unity of mankind by Scriptural 
proofs, but I have thought it better to use rational arguments, as so- 
called reason was the weapon used to disprove the facts which the 
Scriptures asserted. Sufficient, I trust, has been said to show that man 
“ has dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth and also that the 
whole of mankind foims one great family, precisely according to the 
Scriptural assertion, that Eve was “ the mother of all living.” 

Tne distribution of the different nations over the face of the earth, and 
especially the presence of man in certain situations, forms one of the 
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principal arguments of those who deny the unity of mankind. Among 
such lands may be named America, Australia, New Zealand, and seversu 
other countries, whose inhabitants were supposed to have been destitute 
of artificial means of crossing the expanse of waters that divides their 
lands from others. 

So to obviate this difficulty the perplexed philosophers invented a 
theory that each race was separately and simultaneously created, — 
a theory which has but one disadvantage, that of being entirely false. 
There are many other theories on the same subject, all differing from 
each other in essentials, but all remarkable for their ingenuity and 
folly. 

As, however, such theories have been promulgated, it cannot but be 
interesting to one who holds in its fullest sense the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind as given in the Scriptures, to search after the means 
by which men were enabled to pass from one common centre to all parts 
of the earth. 

Many portions of the globe, such as islands, could not be reached 
without some artificial means to enable men to cross the waters. Tiiis 
implies some degree of civilization, as boats or rafts are the result of 
much thought and some skill. Pickering has published a map con- 
taining the probable route of mankind through the earth. He appears 
to think that the n)ost perplexing question of all, namely the problem 
of the population of America, is not very difficult of solution, as the 
Aleutian Isles form a chain of spots easily traversed by the skin-covered 
canoes which are still in use among those islands.* 

All nations which have preserved traditions of past events agree in 
many points in a very remarkable manner. All have some traditions of 
a creation, not always of a world, but of that particular part in which 
they reside. The Fiji islanders believe that one of their gods fislied up 
Fiji from the bottom of the sea, by entangling his tish-hook in a rock, 
and that the island would liave been higher had not the line broken. 
Tlie fish-hook is still preserved as a proof, but they do not state where 
the god stood while fishing. A traveller asked one of the priests why 
the hook, an ordinary tortoishell one, did not break? ‘‘ Oli ! it was 
a god’s hook, and could not break.” But why then did the line break? 
was the traveller’s very natural response. Whereupon the man, ac- 
cording to the prevailing system of argument iu those countries, and 
perhaps m a few others, threatened to knock him down if he abused the 
gods any more. Most nations have dim notions of a deluge which 
overwhelmed the whole world, and from which only a few individuals 
escaped, by whom the earth was repeopled. Nearly all believe in 
a good and an evil power continually at warfare, and that the good will 
filially subdue the evil. Many savage nations, in consequence, seek to 
propitiate the evil power with prayers and offerings, feeling sure thal 
the good one will not injure them. 

* Pickeriug’s Races of Maa. Hall’s Edition, p. 29G. 
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All nations, (except one or two, such as the abject Bosjesman, who 
can form no idea of what he cannot see, and whose answer wlien told of 
a God is, “ Let me see him,") believe in a future state. Their belief is 
invariably modified according to their habits. Some of 

P the debased dark races believe tliat after death they 
become white men and have plmity of monev; the 
Mahometan considers his paradise as an abode of ever- 
lasting sensual indulgence ; the savage believes that 
when he leaves this world he will pass to boundless 
hunting-fields, where shall be no want of game, and 
where his arrows shall never miss their mark ; while 
SKULL OF MAN. ChHstian knows his heaven to be a place of un- 
speakable and everlasting happiness, where the jiower 
of sin shall have ceased for ever. 


The section Quadrumana includes the apes, baboons, and monkeys. 
The name of Quadrumana is given to these animals because, in addition 
to two hands like those of man, their feet are also formed like hands, 
and are capable of grasping the branches among wliich most monkeys 
pass their lives. 

Apes are placed at the head of flic Quadrumana because their instinct 
is mostly su]K’rior to that of the baboons and monkeys, of whom the 
former are usually sullen and ferocious, when arrived at tiieir full growth, 
and the latter volatile and mischievous. 



SKULL OF CniMPANSKE. 


Tiic Cliimpaiiscc and the Orang-outan have been 
confounded together by the older naturalists, wlio>(i 
pardonable error has been unpardonalily re])cated 
even in liooks jirofcssing to instruct the young in 
the present slate of natural science. That they are 
really distinct animals a glance at the skull of each 
will at once ))rovc. The Chirnpansce is a native 
(»f Western Africa, and is loleiahly common on the 
banks of the Gambia and in Congo. 


Large bands of these formidable apes congregate t(;gether and unite 
in repelling an iiivach^r, wliich they do with such fury and courage 1 hat 
even the dreaded elephant and lion are driven from their haunts by their 
united efforts. They live principally on the ground, and, as their name 
imports, spend much of tiieir lime in caves or under rocks. Their height 
is from four to live feet, but they are said not to reach this growtli until 


nine or ten years of age. 

Several young chimpansees have been recently imported into this 
country, and have shown tliomselves very docile and gentle ; but, had 
they lived, tliey would probably in a few years have become fi(;rce an'd 
obstintite, as a])es almost invariably are when they reach their full growth. 
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1 lately saw one of these animals at the Zoological Gardens in the 
liegcnt’s Park. It was very gentle, and seemed to he above that restless 
spirit of curiosity that is so characteristic of the monkey tribe. Its 
countenance appeared expressive of the deepest distress, and it moved 
about with a gravity that contrasted curiously with the lively movements 
of the body of monkeys living in the large cage.* 


Family II. SimiJtdaD. — (Lat. Simlay an ape — Ape kind.) 
Troglodytes. — (G r. rpocyxri, a hole ; Suw, to creep.) 



Niger ^Lat. llacl’Jy the Chim'pansee, 


When I saw it an unmistakeablc ImckinG: cough proved that the 
scourge of t hose animals had fallen upon it. hen monkeys are brought 
to England they are generally carried off by consumption* within a few 
years. This disease is not so prevalent now in the Zoological Gardens as 
it was when the keepers thought that the animals ought to be shut up 
close III a warm atmosphere. This treatment predisposed them to taking- 
cold on the slightest occasion, and thus paved the way for their deadly 


• » *.Tlu>re is a remarkably fine specimen of the Chimpansee in the Jardin des Plantes at 
of swipRinfr on the ropes that are so plentifully hung 
from the roof of the preaf monkey ca^e at that establishment. The Chimpansee aoDcar? 
to be entirely free from disease of the lungs, appears 
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foe. Since the monkeys have been permitted to range freely in the open 
air, they have proved much more healthy than under the old system of 
confinement. 


The Orang-outan inhabits Borneo and Sumatra. In Borneo there 
are certainly two species of orang, called by the natives the Mias-kassar 
and the Mias-pappan. Some naturalists suppose that the Sumatran 
orang is also a distinct species. 

This is the largest of all the apes, as it is said that 
orangs have been obtained from Borneo considerably 
/r M above five feet in height. The strength of this animal 
li tremendous; a female snapped a strong spear 

asunder after having received many severe wounds. 
Its arms are of extraordinary length, the hands reach- 
i) tlie ground when it stands erect. This length of 

pm is admirably adapted for climbing trees, on which 
SKULL OP principally resides. Mr. Brooke, the Rajah of 

oBAKo-ouTAK. Saruwak, gives the following account of the orangs of 
Borneo. There appears also to be a third species, 

the Mias-rombi : — 


Borneo. There appears also to be a third species. 


“ On the habits of the orangs, as far as I have been able to observe 
them, I may remark that tiiey are as dull and as slothful as can well be 
conceived, and on no occasion, when pursuing them, did they move so 
fast as to preclude my keeping pace with them easily, through a moderately 
clear forest; and even when obstructions below (such as wading up to the 
neck) allowed them to get away some distance, tliey were sure to stop 
and allow us to come up. I never observed the slightest 'attempt at 
defence; and the wood, which sometimes rattled about our ears, was 
broken by their weight, and not thrown, as some persons represent. If 
pushed to extremity, however, the pappan could not be otherwise than 
formidable; and one unfortunate man, wdio with a party was trying to 
catch one alive, lost two of his fingers, besides being severely bitten on 
the face, whilst the animal finally beat off his pursuers and escaped. 
When they wish to catch an adult, they cut down a circle of trees round 
the one onwdiich he is seated, and then fell that also, and close before he 
can recover himself, and endeavour to bind him. 

“ The rude hut which they are stated to build in the trees would be 
more properly called a seat, or nest, for it has no roof or cover of any 
sort. The facility with which they form this seat is curious ; and I had 
an opportunity of seeing a wounded female weave the branches together, 
and seat herself in a minute. She afterwards received our fire wilhoul 


moving, and expired in her lofty abode, whence it cost us much trouble 
to dislodge her. 

“The pappan is justly named Satyrus, from the ugly face and disgusting 
callosities. The adult male I killed was seated lazily on a tree ; ana 
when approached only took the trouble to interpose the trunk between 
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ns, peeping at me and dodging as I dodged. I hit him onthe wnst. 
and he was afterwards dispatched. I send you his proportions, enormous 
relative to his height; and until I came to actual measurement my 
impression was that he was nearly six feet in stature. 


SimTa.— (L at an Ape.) 



Satjfrus (Gr. ISdrupos, a satyr), the Oran'j'oufan. 


“The great difference beisveen the kassar and the pappan in size 
would prove at once the distinction of the two species ; the kassar being 
a small slight animal, by no means formidable in his appearance, with 
hands and t'cet proportioned to the body, and they do not approach the 
gigantic extremities of the ])appan cither in size or power ; and, in short, 
a moderately strong man would readily overpower one, when he would 
not stand a shadow of a chance wdlh the pappan.” 

I saw a young Orang-outan not long since. It was ratlier spidery in 
its development, having a very small and very rotund body, to which 
were affixed very long and slender limbs. Its face was like that of a 
very misanthropical old miser, thoroiigldy wearied of life, and contem- 
plating surrounding objects with a calm but derisive pity. The whole 
form of the creature reminded me strongly of the Groiilin king that 
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appeared to Gabriel Gnibb on Christmas Eve, and whose degage ease 
of posture upon a tall tombstone has been so admirably depicted by 
“Phiz” 

It possessed in a high degree the expressive mobile character of the 
lips, whioii appeared to express its feelings much in the same manner as 
do the ears of a horse. When it was alarmed or astonished at any 
object it was accustomed to shoot out both its lips, and to form its 
mouth into a trumpet kind of shape. A snail w^as very effectual in 
producing this contortion of countenance. 

The creature was very tame, and delighted in walking about the 
garden leaning on the arm of its keeper, and if any lady would venture 
to be its guide, it appeared as happy as any such misanthropical being 
could be. 

When young the Orang-outan is very docile, and has been taught to 
make its own bed, and to handle a cup and saucer, or a spoon, with 
tolerable propriety. Eor the former occupation it proved itself particu- 
larly apt, as it not only laid its own bed-clothes smooth and comfortable, 
but exhibited much ingenuity in stealing blankets from otlicr beds, which 
j . X it added to its own. The young 
Hylobates.— (Gr. uXt?, a wood; collection of 

traverse.) Zoological Society evinced 

, , cxlrcme horror at the sight of 

a small tortoise, and, when the 
reptile was introduced into its 
den, stood aghast in a most 
ludicrously terrilied attitude, 
witli its eyes intently fixed on 
the frightful object. 

The Agile Gibbon is a 
native of Sumatra. It derives 
its name of Agile, from the 
w'onderful activity it displays 
in launching itself through the 
air from branch to branch. 
One of these creatures that 
was exhibited in London some 
time since, sprang with the 
greatest ease tiirough dis- 
tances of twelve and eighteen 
feet; and when apples or 
nuts were thrown to her 
while in the air, she would 
catch them without discon- 
tinuing her course. She kept 
xp a succession of springs, hardly touching the branches in her 



Agllis 


(Lat. activt)^ the Agile Oibhon, or 

Ou iifjha. 
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progress, continually utwrinf» a musical but almost deafening cry. 
She was very tame and gentle, and would perniir. herself to be touched 
or caressed. The lieiglit of the Gibbon is about three feet, and the 
reach of the extended arms about six feet. The young Gibbon is usually 
of a paler colour than its parent. There are several species of Gibbon, 
aujongst which some naturalists include the Siarnang, a monkey chiefly 
celebrated for the pains it takes to wash the faces of its young, a duty 
whi(;h it conscientiously perforins in spite of the struggles and screams 
of its aggrieved oflspring. 


Tlie Kahau is a native of Borneo. It derives its name from the cry 
it utters, which is a repetition of the word “ Kahau.” It is remarkable 
for the extraordinary size and 

siiape of its nose, and the natives Buebb’Ttes. — (Gr. an old 

rolate that while leaping it holds man.) 

that organ with its paws, appa- 
rently to guard it against the 
branches. As may be seen from 
the engraving, it is not an animal 
of very captivating appearance; 
but when it has been macerated 
in spirits of wine for a few 
inontlis, Us ugliness is quite super- 
natural. Naturalists formerly 
supposed that there were two 
species of this animal, — the nose 
of one being aquiline like that of 
the monkey in the accompanying 
cut ; and that of the other being 
slightly retronss^e. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the latter 
animal was only the young Kahau, 
whose nose had not reached its 
full beauty. 

The length of the animal from 
the head to the tip of the tail is about four feet four inches • and its 
red. relieved by yellow cheeks and a yellow 

inj; acSrn;iptoe"r 

asleep, seizes it by the neck, runs to the nearest s»one, and deliberately 
Snnds down the reptile’s head until the poisonous fangs are destroveZ 
the'^terture!)"*^'’?-^'® grinning at the impotent struggles ^ 

lu it to the monkey 

casts It to Its young, who, after tossmg about and exulting over their 



Larvatus (Lat. mashed) Kahau, or 
Proboscis Monkey. 
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fallen enemy for some time, finally destroy it The length of its bead 
and body is about two feet two inches. 

PRESS was. 



Entellus (Lat. A 'projitr name), the Entdlus Afonhey. 
Seven genera arc omitted on account of want of space. 


Ctkoclthalus. — (Or. Kvav, a clog; «€^oA>;, a head.) 



Mormon (Gr. Mop/aa**/, a bogie), the Alandrill, 


We now arrive at 
the Baboons. This 
tribe is principally 
disliiiguislied from 
the apes by their 
short and insignifi- 
cant looking tails. 
The baboons are 
the only mamma- 
lia which exhibit 
brilliant colours ; 
on some parts of 
these, however, na- 
ture has bestowed 
vivid tints hardly 
to be surpassed 
even by the gor- 
geous plumage of 
Die tropical birds. 

The Mandrill, 
which is the most 
conspicuous of the 
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baboon tribe, is a native of Guinea and Western Africa, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the vivid colours wiih which it is adorned. Its cheeks are 
of a brilliant blue, its muzzle of a brig:ht scarlet, and a stripe of crimson 
runs along the centre of its nose. These colours are agreeably contrasted 
by the purple hues of the hind(;r quarters. It lives principally in forests 
tilled with brushwood, from which it makes incursions into the nearest 
villages, plundering them with impunity. On this account it is much 
dreaded by the natives, who feel themselves incapable of resisting its 
attacks. It is excessively feroeious, and easily excited to anger; and when 
enraged, so boundless is its rage, that Cuvier relates that he lias seen 
several of these animals actually expire from the violence of their furv. 

The greeniahbrown colourof the hairof this and other monkeys is caused 
by jdternatc bands of yellow and black, which exist on each hair. The 
brilliant colours referred to above belong to the skin, and fadt; away entirely 
^ after death, becoming paler when the animal is not in perfect health. 


The American M^onkeys, Family IJI.*Ct!]>YdcT'. — (Or. a monkey 


Monkey kind.) 

ATr.r.p:s. — (Or. dreAils, iniperfeet.^ 


or Cebidm, are found exclu 
sively in South America, and 
are never seen north of Ihi- 
nama. Their tails arc inva- 
riably long, and in some 
genera, prehensile. 

The Coaita is one of the Spi- 
der Monkeys, so called from 
their long slender limbs, and 
their method of progressing 
among the branches. The tail 
secjms to answer tlie purpose 
of a fifth hand, as it is capable 
of being used for every p\jr- 
pose to which the hand could 
be applied; indeed, the Spider 
Monkeys are said i,o use tliis 
member fur Ijooking out ob- 
jects where a hand could not 
he inserted. In tiiis manner 
they often rob nests of birds, 
who thought tliat they had 
laid their eggs safe from all 

danger. The tail is also of - 

considerable use in climbing t> • /« , 

among the branches of trees • os dim. of r-a^ a little 

^bey coil it round tlie boughs 

to lower or raise themselves, and often will suspend themselves cntirelv 

• Pronounce Ktbida. 
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by it, and then by a powerful impetus swing off to some distant branch. 
The habits of all tbe Spider Monkeys are very similar. Tijcy are ex- 
tremely sensitive to cold, and when chilly are in tlie habit of wrapping 
their tail about them, so that this useful organ answers the purpose of 
a boa as well as a hand. They will also, when shot, fasten their tail so 
firmly on the branches, that they remain suspended after death. ^ The 
great length of their tail enables them to walk in the erect attitude 
better than most monkeys. In walking, they cast their tails upwards 
as high as the shoulders, and then bend it over so as to form a counter- 
balance against the weiglit of the body, which is thrown very much 
forward in that and most other animals. The genus is called Atelcs, or 
iniperfect, because in most of the species the thumb is wanting. The 
Coaita inhabits Surinam and Guinea. 

Several genera are oniitted. 

Mtcktks. — {Gr. a howler.) 



Urslnus (Lut, Uma, a bear — licariike), the Uminc Ilowhr. 

The IIowuNG Moxklys are larger and not so agi’c as the Spider 
Monkeys, and arc cliidiy rcmarka})le for the peculiarity from which they 
derive their name. These animals possess aji enlai'^emcni in the throat, 
composed of several valvular pouches, whicli apparatus rentiers their cry 
exceedingly loud and mournful. An arrangement somewhat similar may 
be seen in the throat of several loud-voiced birds. 

They howl in couc(;rt., principally at the rising and setting of the sun; 
one monkey begins tlie cry, which is gradually taken np hy the rest, pre- 
cisely as may be observed in a colony of rooks. They arc in great re- 
miest among the natives as articles of food, their slow habits renderings 
them an easy prey. 
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Tlic Ursine Howler, or Aragualo, is common in Brazil, where forty or 
fifty have been observed on one tree. They generally travel in files, an 
old monkey taking the lead, and the others following in due order. They 
feed principally on leaves and fruit; the tail is prehensile like that of the 
Spider Monkeys. 

The genus Cebus is omitted. 

CallTthrix. — (Gr. kuk/^Sj beautiful; 

The beautiful little animals hair.) 


here represented belong to 
the Squirrel Monkeys, so call- 
ed on account of their large 
busliy tails. 

The CoLLATiET) Ter Tee, 
or VVhite-tli mated Squirrel 
Monkey, is found to ihe cast 
of the Orinoco. It lives on 
small birds, ins('cts and fruil.s. 
Its habits are, af)parently, 
mild and inoffensive, but its 
acts belie its looks, for wiicn 
a small bird is presented to 
it, it sprijigs upon its prey 
like a cat and speedily de- 
vours it. 



Torquatos (Lnt. (orijuis, a neeklace — 
Collared), Ike Collared Tee Tee. 


The Marmoset is a most iutcrestiug little creat ure. It is ('xcecdin'’'Iv 

r.o.'fnr,. ] ...1 ■ n . 


sensitive to cold, and when 
ill England is usually occu- 
})ied ill lu'slling among the 
inatevials for its bed, which 
it licaps up in one corner, 
and out of which it seldom 
emerges entirely. Tt will eat 
almost any article of food, 
but is especially fond of in- 
sects, which it dispatches in 
a very adroit manner. It 
will also cat fruits, e.spccially 
those of its native eonntiy. 
Its fondness for insects is 
carried s(j far, that it has 
been known to jiincli out the 
figures of beetles in an ento- 
wiological work, and swallow 
them. 


Jaccuus. — (Gr. *'la/txos, BacchuB.) 



•• ■ - • - ; ^ 

^ ulgarls (Lilt, common), the Marmoset. 
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A beautiful little marmoset in the Zoological Gardens ate a great 
number of flies whicli I cauglit and presented to it. Its little eyes 
sparkled with eagerness each time that it saw my hand moving towards 
a fly settled out of its reach, and it even ventured from its warm woolly 
nest, and climbed up the wires of its cage as it saw the fly approaching. 
] t was also rather expert at catching for itself the flies that settled on 
the bars of the cage. A blue-bottle fly was evidently considered a great 
prize. 

This pretty little monkey is also called the Ouistiti, from its peculiar 
whistling cry when alarmed or provoked. 

Several genera arc omitted between Callithrix and Jacchus. 

Family IV. Lemurld®. — (Lat. Icmures, ghosts — Ghostlike.) 

LEMUR. 



Maedeo (Native name), the livffied Lemur. 

The Lemurs derive their name from their nocturnal habits, and their 
noiseless movements. The Ruffled Lemur is a native of Madagascar. 
It lives in the depths of the forests, and only moves by night, the entire 
day being spent in sleep. Its food consists of fruits, insects and small 
birds, which latter it takes while they are sleeping. This is the largest 
of the Lemurs, being rather larger than a cat. 

The Slender Loris is a native of India, Ceylon, &o. It, like the 
Jjemur, seldom moves by day, but prowls about at night in search of 
food. No sooner does it espy a sleeping bird, than it slowly advances 
until within reach ; then putting forward its paw with a motion slow 
and imperceptible as the movement of llie shadow on the dial, it gra- 
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dually places its fingers over the devoted bird ; then, with a movement 
swiiter than the eye can follow, it seizes its startled prey. 

r% 1 • . p j 1 • - 


Several specimens of this Lows. (Native name.) 

animal have been kept jn 
captivity and have proved 
very interesting in their v 

habits. Their sleep appeared ' 

to be almost torpidity, as 
they would suffer their cage S' 

to be cleaned at any time ' 

between six in the morning, tV ^ 
and the dusk of the evening. 

One of them when quietly *’ ■* W • 

awakened by thrusts of a l-Jx 

stick, would utter a low iff i 

plaintive cry, and walk once 

or twice slowly round its ^ ^ i ' . V- 

cage, and then sleep again. 

Two Rcncra are omitted ^L.at. deudtr), the i 

between Lemur and Lons, 

and several more between Loris and the Vesperiilionidaj. 


Gracilis (Lat. slender), the Slendtr Iau ir>. 


r«'imily y. . . Vespertiliontdac. — (Lat. vespertUlo, a bat. Bat kind.) 
Sub-family a. PhiiUostomma, — (Gr. <bv\\or, a leaf; (TTOjxa, a moutli.) 

VAMPiuiis (“ said hy Adelvvy to he of Servian origin *’). 



Spectrum (Lat. a spectre), the Vampire Bat. 

We now arrive at the Bats, or ClieiropttSra. This name is derived 
from the singular manner in which their fore-paws, or bands, are 
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developed into wings. If the fingers of a man were to be drown out 
like wire to about four feet in length, a thin membrane to extend from 
finger to finger, and another membrane to fall from the little finger to 
the ancles, he would make a very tolerable imitation of a Bat. 

The usual food of Bats is insects, which they mostly capture on the 
wing, but some, as the Vampires, suck blood from other animals, and a 
few, as the Kalongo, or Blying Pox, live upon fruits, and so devour the 
mangoes, that the natives arc forced to cover them with bamboo baskets 
to preserve them from the ravages of these animals, who would soon 
strip the fruit-trees without these precautions. Even the cocoa nut is 
not secure from their depredations. 

The membrane of the Bat’s wing is plentifully supplied with nerves, 
and is extremely sensitive, almost appearing to supply a sense independent 
of sight. Spallanzani cruelly deprived several Bats of their eyes, and 
then let them fly loose in his room, across which he had stretched strings 
in various places. The unfortunate Bats, however, did not strike against 
the strings or any other obstacles, but threaded their w'ny among them 
with a degree of accuracy perfectly w'onderful. Many Bats possess a 
similar membrane on the nose, which is possibly used for the same 
purpose. 

The long and muscular structure of these animals seems principally 
directed towards their organs of flight. In order to give support to the 
powerful muscles that move tlie wings, the breast-bone is developed in 
front with a strong ridge, like that of a bird.* The shoulder blades and 
collar bones are also exceedingly strong for the same reason, and as the 
power of rotating the bones of the forearm would not only be us(‘l(^ss 
but even hurtful, these; bones can only move backwards and forwards, 
while the shoulder has considerable mobility. 

The object of the extension of the finger joints is to give the animal 
the power of extending the wing membrane or folding it at pleasuie. 
When the bat wishes to waalk, it half folds the membrane and assumes 
an attitude admirably represented in the cut of the Lo rig-cured Bat. 

The thumb joint has no part of the wing attached to it, but is lelt free, 
and is armed with a hook at the extremity, by nioans of which it is 
enabled to drag itself along in that singular vacillating hobble which 
constitutes a Bat’s walk. 

There are five tribes, or sub-families, of Bats, according to Gray, each 
tribe including many genera. The British Museum alone possessi's 
seventy-seven genera. 

The Vampire Bat is a native of South America, where it is very 
comniou, and held in some dread. It lives on the blood ot animals, ami 
sucks usually while its victim sleeps. The extreiniti(;s wlu;re the blood 
flows fre(;ly, as the toe of a man, the ears of a horse, or the combs and 
wattles of fowls, are its favourite spots. When it has sciccled a subject, 
on which it intends to feed, it watches until the animal is fairly asleca). 
It then carefully fans its victim with its wings wiiile it bites a little bole 

* See the cut of the breast-bone of a bird at the commencement of the division AVKS 
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ill the ear or shoulder, and through this small aperture, into wliich a pin’s 
head would scarcely pass, it contrives to abstract sufficient blood to 
make a very ample meal. The wound is so small, and the Bat manages 
so adroitly, that the victim does not discover that anything has happened 
until the morning, when a pool of blood betrays the visit of the Vampire. 
Darwin relates, that while travelling in Chili, 

“We were bivouacking late one evening near 
Coquimbo, when my servant, noticing that one of 
the horses was very restive, went to sec what was 
the matter, and fancying he could distinguish 
something, suddenly put his hand on the beast’s 
withers, and secured a Vampire. In the morning 
the spot where the bite had been inflicted was easily distinguished, from 
being slightly swollen and bloody.” 

The wound made by the bat’s teeth is 
no larger than that made by a needle, and 
liardly penetrates the skin, so that the 
blood must be extracted by suction. Th{u*e 
have been very ditlerent accounts of the 
Vampires from travellers, some dcjiying 
that they suck blood at all, and others narrating circumstantially the 
injuries inflicted upon their own persons. 'J'hc cause for these dis- 
cnjpancies is probably owing to the constitution of the narrators, there 
being some })ersoiis whom a Vampire will not touch, while others are 
constantly victimised. 

This Bat is placed among tlic riiyllostomina, because the membrane on 
its nose resembles a leaf. The Iciigtii of its body is about six inches. 





SKi;l.L OF COMMON 
BAT- 


TUE LONG -EARED BAT. 

The Long-eaked Bat is found in most parts of Europe, and is 
common in England. It may bo seen any wairm evening flying about in 
search of insects, and uttering its peculiar shrill cry. U is very common 
on Hampstead Heath. Tlic ears are about an inch and a lialf in length, 
and iiavc a fold in them reaching almost to the lips, from which pecu- 
liarity the genus is called Plccotus. 

Tliis Bat is very easily tamed, and wdll take flies and other insects from 
the hand. One that 1 had in my own possession used to hang by the 
wing-hooks during the whole of the day, and could hardly be persuaded 
to move, or even to eat; hut wdicn the evening came on it became very 
brisk indeed, and after carefully combing itself with its liind feet, it 
would eagerly s(;izc a fly or beetle and devour it, always rejecting the 
head, legs, and wings, it was then very impatient to be released from 

* Mai^nUied about 200 diameters. 
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the cage, and would show its uneasiness by climbing about the cage and 
fluttering its wings. It unfortunately died before luriher investigations 
could be made, but during the short time that it survived, it seemed very 
gentle, and only bit me once, although I used frequently to handle it. 

The singular appearance of 
the hair of the Bat as seen 
t hrough a microscope is caused 
by a number of scales adher- 
ing to the exterior of the hair. 
These scales can be rubbed 
off, and in consequence of this 
property, the bat’s hair often 
assumes very singular forms. 
Tl>e hair that is tigured was 
drawn by means of the Camera 
Lucida, from a specimen seen 
by transmitted light, but if it 
had been seen by reflected 
light, it would have prcscnied 
quite a diflerent apf)caranee, 
not very unlike the plant 
called are’s tail before its 
leaves are grown. 

The details of the hair are 
different in the differing spe- 
cies of Bats, but tliere is always a character about them which is not to 
be mistaken. 

When the Long-eared Bat is suspended by its hinder claws it assumes 
a most singular aspect. The beautiful long cars arc tucked under its 
wings, which envelop great part of its body, 'j'he tragus, that pointed mem- 
brane visible inside ihe ear, is then exposed, and apja-ars to be the actual 
ear itself, giving the creature a totally diUcrcnt cast of character. 


Sub-family c. Vesperfiliooiina. 

(Lat. Vespertilio, a Bat.) 
Plecotus.— (Gr. nAe/foj, I fold; oh, An ear.) 



Auritus (Lat. aiuis, an ear — Eared), 
the Long-eared Bat. 


QUADRUPEDS. 

The former sections liave been characterised by the number and pro- 
pei'ties of the ha/ids. In the section that we arc about to consider, the 
hands have been modified into feet. At the head of the quadrujieds, or 
four-footed animals, are placed the carnivora, or flesh-eaters, and at the 
head of the carnivora, the Felidae, or Cat kind are placiMl, as being the 
most perfect and beautiful in that section. 'J'he Fclidm all take their 
prey by creeping as near as they can without observation, and then 
springing upon their unfortunate victim, wliich seldom succeeds in making 
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its escape, as the powerful claws and teeth of its enemy r sually dash it 
insensible to the ground. The jaws and teeth of the Fclidce are very 
different from those of the animals already described ; their jaws are 
more powerful, and their teeth longer and sharper. Their claws, too, are 
necessarily very long, curved and shaii), and to prevent them from being 
injured by coining into contact with the ground, they arc concealed, wlnm 
not in use, in a sheath, which effectually guards them and keeps them 
sharp. There are live claws on the fore feet, and four on the hinder feet. 
The tongue of the Tididm is very rough, as may be proved by feeling the 
tongue of a cat. This roughness is oceasioinal by innumerable little 
hooks which cover the tongue, point backwards, and arc used for tlic 
purpose of licking the flesh off the bones of their jirey. The bristles of 
the mouth, or wiiiskers, arc each connected with a large nerve, and are 
exceedingly useful in indicating an (ibstacle when tlie animal })rc>wls by 
night. Tlieir eyes are adaided for noeturnal vision by llie dilating power 
of the pupil, which expands so as to take in every ray of light. 


THE Lie N. 

The Lion stands at the head of the wild beasts. Ilis noble and digni- 
fied bearing, the terrific power coinprcs.scd into his comparatively small 
frame, and the deep majesty of his voice, have gained for him tiie name 
of “ king of beasts.” The Lion inhabits Africa and certain parts of Asia, 
such as portions of Arabia and Persia, and some pans of India. It 
varies in external appcuirance according to the locality, but there is little 
doubt that there is but one species. We are indebted to Mr. Gumming 
for many interesting notices of this noble animal, observed during his 
residence in Southern Africa, and from his book many extracts will be 
given in the course of this work, as by his cool and daring courage he 
has been enabled to watch the habits and actions of the most ferocious 
beasts in the depths of their own haunts. 

The Lion is barely four feet high, and eiglit in length, yet be can, with 
little difficulty, dash the giraffe to the earth, or overcome the powerful 
buffalo. He has beem known to carry oft’ a heifer in his mouth, and 
although encumbered with such a burden, to leap a broad dyke, apparently 
with the greatest case. !No animal willingly molests the Lion, and there 
are but very few wliich he cannot overcome. The rhinoceros and 
(dephant arc almost the only quadrupeds he dare not meddle w ith, but 
be does not seem to stand in much fear of them. Guoos, zebras, and 
antelopes, seem to be his favourite prey, although one of the antelopes, 
the oryx, or gemsbok, not unfrequent’lv avenges its own death by the 
destruction of its pursuer, its long straight horiis impaling the Lion* from 
siiie to side. The two skeletons have been seen lying togeilier. Tiie 
roar of the Lion is one of its chief peculiarities; the best description of 
it is in Cumming*s Adventures : — 
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“One of the most striking thinj^ connected wiili the Lion is his voice, 
which is extremely grand and peculiarly striking. It consists, at times, 
of a low deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in faintly audible 
sighs; at other times he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, 
solemn roars, repeated five or six times in quick succession, each in- 
creasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away in 
five or six low, muffled sounds, very much resembling distant thunder. 
At times, and not unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in concert, 
one assuming the lead, and two, three, or four more regularly taking up 
their parts like persons singing a catch.” 

Order II. . . . FER^E. — (Lat. ferusy wild. Wild beasts.) 

Family I. . . . Felldic. — (Lat. fdisy a cat. Cat kind.) 

Sub-family a. Fd'ma. 

Leo. — (Lat. a Lion,) 



liarbarus (Lat. fiu'ce)^ the Lion, 


“As a general rule lions roar during the night, their sighing mojins 
commencing as the shades of evening envelope tlie forest, and continuing 
at intervals throughout the night. In distant and secluded regions, how- 
ever, 1 have constantly heard them roaring loudly as late us nine and ten 
o’clock on a bright sunny morning. In hazy ana rainy weatlier they are 
to be heard at every hour in the day, but their roar is subdued.” 

It is well known that the power of the human voice is very efiicacious 
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in alarming even the most savage wild beasts. But I never remember 
seeing it mentioned, that it is not so much the sound of the voice, as the 
sound of the worc/s that alarms these animals. Any one may test the 
fact for themselves, for whereas they may shout inarticulately without 
scaring away the wild birds and beasts of our own country, a few words 
spoken in comparatively a low key, sends them off at once. 

Indeed we involuntarily use words on such an occasion, as for example, 
if we are attacked by a dog or a bull, we do not content ourselves with 
shouting, but speak words to it. The dumb brute seems to be cowed by 
the “ winged words of human reason. 

There is a remarkahle instance of tliis faculty in the work of the 
author whom I have before quoted. A lioness whom he had w^ounded 
was about to spring upon him, but as he stood quite still, and recom- 
mended her in a commanding tone to “take it easy,” she halted and per- 
mitted her assailant to retreat, which he did very slowly, still continuing 
to talk to the lioness until he had made his escape. 

The opinion that lions will not touch a dead animal is erroneous ; as 
they were frequently shot by Mr. Gumming while devouring gnoos, &e. 
that had fallen by his'riffe. Those lions who have once tastcd'liuman flesh 
arc generally llm most to be dreaded, as they will even venture to spring 
in among a company of men, and seize their victim. These lions are called 
Mjiii-cale.rs. During the latter part of Cummings residence in Soutii 
Africa a dreadful instance of their ferocity occurred. — W'liile the liuiit- 
iiig party was encamped for the night in the territory of tlic Balakahari, 
a lion, taking advantage of the stormy night, suddenly sprang upon two 
men, Hendriek, the driver, and Iluyter, the Bosjesman traeker, who were 
wrapped in the same blanket, by the fire. It seized lltmdrick bv the neck, 
and dragged him into the bushes, in spite of the blows which anothet 
man gave it with a burning brand, leaving Iluyter unhurt except by a few 
scratches with its claw^s. Next morning it was shot by Mr. Gumming, 
u ho placed its skin in his magnilicent collection, w'here Iluytcr points it 
out with great glee. 

Ihc Lioness is much smaller than the Lion, and is destitute of the 
mngiiificciit mane wiiich is so great an ornament to her mate. As a 
general rule she is more fierce and active than the male, especially before 
slic has had cubs, or while she is suckling them. She has usually from 
two to four cubs at a time. They are beautiful playful little things, and 
are slightly striped. They have no mane until about two years old. 
While her cubs are small the Lioness knows no fear, and will attack a 
company ol men or a herd of oxen if they come too near her den. Her 
mate also ably seconds her endeavours, and has been known to keep the 
iiunters at bay until she has withdrawn her cubs to a place of safer v, after 
wliich he bounds olT in the direction wdiich she has taken. 

The cubs arc remarkably lieavy for their age. Many years ago, I liad 
a pair of young lion cubs in my hands. Tliey were about* the .size of very 
large cals, but weighed considerably more than their size led me to believe. 
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They were playful little animals, but struck rather too hard to be agree- 
able. 

The Lion when young is easily tamed, and shows a strong attachment 
to its keeper. Tiiose who have seen Van Aniburgh will know what in- 
fluence man may obtain over this powerful creature. Many anecdotes 
have been told of the celebrated lion “Nero,” who would sutler even 
strangers to caress him, and carry children on his back with the greatest 
good-nature. 

Many naturalists, of whom Butfon is the chief, have fallen into errors 
concerning the contradictory dispositions of the lion and tiger. “ 'Jhe 
lion unites with a high degree of fierceness, courage, and strength, the 
more admirable qualities of nobleness, clemency, and magnanimity. 

alkiug with a gentle step, he does not deign to attack nuin unless pro- 
voked to the combat. He neither quickens his step, nor flies, and never 
pursues tlie inferior animals except when ur"ed by hunger;” while the 
tiger “ presents a compound of meanness and ferocity ; he seems always 
thirsty for blood,” &c. &c. Now nothing can be more erroneous than 
these sentences. The tige;r is as tameable as the lion, the tiger and lion 
seize their prey with equal ferocity, and neither will attack a man or any 
other animal w'hen satisfied with food. 

There is one remarkable difierence in the characters of the feline and 
canine tribes. If a man is overcome by a wolf or a dog, the animal ceases 
not to mangle its vanquished foe until life is quite (?xtinct. A do^ kill- 
ing a rat is a good instance of this trait of character. But if a lion or 
any other feline animal vanquishes a man, it contents itself with the vic- 
tory for some time without making any attempt to injure him, unless he 
tries to escape, in which case he is again dashed to the earth, and 
probably considerably bitten as a warning. A cat treats a mouse just as 
a lion treats a man. 

This propensity in the lion has been the cause of saving several lives, 
the men having been able cither to destroy their f oe by cautiously getting 
out a weapon, or by lying still until they were succoured. 

At the extremity of the lion’s tail there is a small hook or claw, which 
has been represented as the means by w'hich the animal lashes itself into 
fury, using it as a spur. This is impossible, as the claw or prickle is very 
small, not fixed to tlie bone as the claws of the feet are, but merely at- 
tached to the skin, and falls off if roughly handled. It is net present in 
all lions, as Mr. Wood only discovered it once out of numerous specimens 
which he examined. 

As an example of the accuracy of the Nineveh scuintures we may 
notice that tlie little horny claw is faithfully represented. Indeed, the 
sculptures of bunting scenes are executed with w'onderful spirit and truth, 
even delineating the different attitude in which a bull and a lion fall in 
death. There is one group representing a combat betw^ecn a lion and a 
bull admirably represented, the whole action of the lion being wonderfully 
correct, although slightly exaggerated. 
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Tiorts. — (L at. a Tiger,) 



Uegiilia (Lat. royal), the Tiger. 

This nijignificent animal is found only in Asia, Hindosian being the part 
most infested by it. in size it is almost equal to the lion, its height being 
from three to four feet, and its length rather more than eight feet. It 
has no mane, but to compensat*' for this deliciency it is decorated witli 
black stripes, upon aground of reddish yellow fur, which becomes almost 
white on the under parts of the body. The chase of the Tiger is among 
the most exciting and favourite sports in India. A number of hunters 
assemble, moimlt'd on elephants trained to the sport, and carry with them 
a supply of loaded rifles in their howdahs, or carriages mounted on the ele- 
phants’ backs. Thus armed, they proceed to the spot where a tiger has 
teen seen. The animal is usually found hidden in the long grass or jun- 
gle, which is frequently eight or more feet in height, and wdien roused, 
it endeavours to creep away under the grass. The movement of the 
leaves betrays him, and he is checked by a rifle ball aimed at him through 
the jungle. Finding that he cannot escape without being seen, he turns 
round, and springs at the nearest elephant, endeavouring to elamber up 
it, and attack the party in the howdah. This is the most dangerous part 
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^ i < l<'!»ii*ints will turn round and run awnv 

of U:c efforts of tiudr drivers to make iIkmh fare the lirrcV^ 
V houui. i;o\V(‘VfT, tlie rlcpliaut slaiui tinn, a wcii-iiirn'fcd hal] rhrekslhe 
VWr in \ns sj^nni;, r»iul he ihen (*iKlrav<iurs airaiii to (scaer, hut a volley 
of rifle haVis from the backs of the other elephants, who In- this time liavc 
come up, lavs the savage animal prostrate, ami in a very short time Iiis 
skin decorates tiie succe.''sful marksman's howdah. These hunts are not 


carried on without eonsidorahle damper, as in some eases the tiirer has 
succeeded in reachiiii^ the howdah, and more than one hunter lias heeii 


known to overbalance himself in his anxiety to cet a shot at his t^anie, 
and has fallen into the verv claws of the enraired brute. Oiiee a wounded 


tiprer spraii" at a badly trained elephant, who iininediately turned round 
and made olF. The tiircr succeeded in reachimr the elejiliant's tail, which 
it mangled dreadfully, hut could climb no hi^dier, partly on account of its 
wounds, and partly through the exertions of a native, wlio kept it hack 
with a spear. Tlie tiger iiiing in this way for the greater jiart of a mile, 
when another lin liter succeeded in overtaking the tcrrilicd elephuni, and 
with a single hall freed the poor animal from its tormentor. 

Of latc yciirs tiger hunting lias beeonic Jess dangerous, principrdly <m 
account of the innate fear that all wild beasts seem to iiave of the power 
of fire-arms. Ikiien mankind first waged war :if::iinsi the timers, they 
did not Jjced tlie fire-arms, but experienee lias taught them a tear of those 
terrible weapons, nliieli appears to have been commnnieati'd to their ])i>.s- 
terity, just as the ]Mippy of a retriever dog will jdiingc into llic water 
and fetch a slick without being taught. 

Tigers are usually taken liy the natives in pitfalls, at the bottom of 
which is planted a bamboo stake, tlie top of wiiieh is sharpened into a 
point. Tlie animal fills on the jminl and is imjtaled. 

Tiie general notion that tigers cannot be tamed is erroneous. Tliej 
can be tamed as easily as the lion ; but great eautioii must be used wit.li 
all wild animals, as in a momenl of irritation, their savage nature breaks 
out, and the eousi'quenees liavo more than omuj proved fatal. The nie- 
lancholy death of the “Lion Uueen,” in AVombweli’s iMciiageric, is a 
recent example of this propensity. 

In the British IMiiseurn are tlirce. cubs bred betAvecn a lion and a 


tigress. They are not. unlike lion cubs, but the stripes arc mucli darker, 
and the eolour of the fur is brighter. 

The colouring of the tiger is a good instance of tlie manner in which 
aninials are pro! eel ed by the similarity of their external appearance to tlie 
particular locality in whicli they reside. The strijics on the tiger’s skin 
so exactly assimilate with tlie long jungle grass amongst which it lives, 
that it is imjiossiljle for unpractised eyes to discern the animal at all, 
even when a considerable portion of its body is exposed. 
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Varhia (L.'if. f/tr L' or l\in^liKT. 

The LEorAKD is :in ijihahitaiil of Africa, liiJ-'a, and the Iiicjian Lsiapds. 
A black variety' iii]ial)it.s Java, and is not ijnconnnon tiicrc. Its liciirlit 
is about two feet. Tiiis and the followin^^ IVliu.T are aecustotned to live 
niucli on trees, and arc on that account called Tree-timers bv the natives. 
INothing can be more beautiful than the elegant and active manner in 
whicli the leopards sport anionm tlic branches of tlic trees : at one time 
they will bound from brancli to branch with such rapidity that the eve 
can scarcely follow tliem ; then as if tired, they will suddenly stretch 
themselves alon" a branch so as to be hardly distinguishable from the 
bark, but start up amain on tlic sli.mhiest provocation, and again resume 
their graceful antics. It is c osily tamed, ami expresses great fond- 
ness for its keeper, and will play uith him like a cat. A remarkably 
beautiful specimen in Wombwell’s Menagerie was exceedingly fond of 
playing 'viili the tuft at the extremity of a lion’s tail, and from the 
familiar manner in wliicli he patted and bit it, be evidently considered it 
as manufactured for his own particular eutertaiuincnt. 

This animal is exceedingly fond of some scents, especially preferring 
lavender water, by means of which predilection, it has becu taught to 
perform several tricks. 

The Leopard and Panther are considered as the same animal, on the 
authority ol Mr. Gray. 
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LEOPAnOTTS. 



Uneta (Lat. uncut, an ounce), (he Ounce. 

TIio Ounce is a native of India, and has been often confounded wit!) 
the Leopard. Its fur is inueh more rou^h than that of the leopard, and 
the tail is almost bushy, especially towards the rxtre?nity. Its body is 
marked with irregular wavy stri|)es, and the head is adorned with black 
spots. The general colour is a yellowish grey. 

It is easy to distinguisli the Ounce fr(»ni the Leopard, by the indis- 
tinctness of the markings, and also by the rouudiness of the fur, which 
latter distinction, in the o))iniou of some naturalisis, shows that it lives 
in mo\intainous regions. The habits and history of this animal are but 
little known. 

The Jaguar inhabits America. It is larger and more powerful than 
the leopard, which it resembles in colour, but has a black streak across 
the chest, and a black spot in the centre of tlic rosettes. It is fond of 
climbing trees, and finds little difficulty in ascending, even when the trunk 
is smooth and destitute of branches. It chases monkeys successfully, 
and is said t o watch for turtles on the beach, and to scoop out their flesh 
by turning them on their backs and inserting its paws between the shells, 
l^or docs it confine its attention to the turtles tliemselves, for it watches 
them lay their eggs, and then scoops tliem out of the sand with its claws. 
It often makes fearful havoc among the shcepfolds, and is said to depart 
80 far from the usual habits of the Lclidm, as to enter the water after 
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to capture them in 
the aluilows by striking them 
out of the water with a blow 
of its paw. There have been 
instances of th^ domestic cat 
acting in the same manner. 

When it captures one of 
the larger animals it destroys 
it by icaping upon its back, 
and twisting the head of its 
])rey round, until the neck is 
dislocated. 

Th'); Puma inhabits the 
w'hoie of America, where it k 
iield ui much dread by the 
natives. Its colour is an uni- 
iV jMi grey, fading into white 
on tlje under parts of its body, 
and this similarity of colour 
is the reason that the name 
“coueolor” has been given 


LEOPARDU8. 



to it. It lives mucli on trees, oneatOr.'Oyica, a proper name). Ole /eyuat 
and usually lies along liic 

branches, where its unilorm dusky fur renders it so like the bark that 
it can scarcely he disLiiiguiblied from the bmneh. This habit it preserves 


V hen in captivity, and 
many persons pass its 
den in tiic Zoological 
Gt^rdens, fancying it 
(Mupty, while the 
puma is lying along 
its shelf unobserved. 

Mr. ICatoii Stone, 
the celebrated eques- 
trian who has tra- 
velled for many years 
in the wilder parts of 
America, told me that 
the puma is accus- 
tomed to follow men 
by scent., and to track 
them ou their journey, 
waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to spring upon 
them unobserved. If 


LEOl'ARDUS. 



ConcSlor (Lat. of the same colour)^ the Puma, 


the traveller keeps his eye on the animal it is perfectly liarmless, but it 
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will wait for the moment when his eye is withdrawn to spring npoii 

The Americans always speak of this animal as the panther, or painter ** 
as it is more familiarly pronounced; and many authors btill term it iho 
cougary a word contracted from the original elongated U£ pronounceable 
Mexican name, “ Gouazouara.** 


LEOFARDUS. 



Pardalis (Gr. wdpBa\is, a pard), the Ocelot. 


Tlic Ocelot, ont of the 
Tiger-cats, is a nativ(‘. of 
Mexico and Peru. Its licii^lj, 
is about eighteen inches, and 
its length about three fort. 
It is a most beautiful animal, 
and is easily tamed. ‘When 
in a wild state it lives prin* 
cifially on monkeys, which it 
takes by stratagem. 

The domestic Cat wes 


but it is now proved to be 
a distinct species, and the 
ditlercncc is seen at once bv 


the form of the tail. That of tlie domestic cat is long and tajicr, while 
that of the wild cat is bushy and short. To make the ])(>int clearer, it 
may be observed that domestic cats, which have made tlicir cscafic ‘uto 
tiie woods and become wild, have retained their slenderness of tail for 


several generations, while the wild cat on being domesticated m ver 
loses its characteristic roundness aud shortness of tail. See the cut on 


page 36. 


The cat is an animal which, whether lying curled up on the hearth-rug 
fast asleep and immersed in dreams of shadowy fat mice, or leisurely 
])ucing llie room, and complacently muttering its self-satisiied purr as it 
brushes sotily against the legs of the tabic or chair, certainly suec;' 


m giving a great air of comfort to a room. On tliis account it is a 


general favourite, especially in houses where there are no children. Pussy, 
however, is not only ornamental, but useful also, as she is eager and 
successful in the pursuit of rats and mice. So strong, iiideeil, is the 
passion for hunting in tlie breast of tlie Cat, that she sometimes disdains 
mice “ and such small deer,” and trespass(!s on warrens or preserves. A 
large tabby cat, residing at no great distance from White Horse Vale, 
was accustomed to go out poaching in the preserves of a neighbouring 
nobleman, and so expert was she at this illegal sport t hat she constantly 
returned bearing in her mouth a leveret ora partridge, which she insisted 
on presenting to her mistress, who in vain endeavoured to check her 
marauding propensities. These exploits, however, brought their own 
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The Pug-dog looks like a bull*dog in miniature. It was formerly in 
great request as a pet, but is now seldoni seen. H-s tail is curled over 
its back so tiglitly, that it is not very difficult to believe the story of a 
pug-dog being lifted off his hind-legs by the curliness of his tail. " 





THE ENGLISH TERRIER. 


Tlie Tehkiers never grow to any considerable size. There arc several 
breeds of terriers, among 

which the English and Scotch ^ /!/ i _ 

are most conspicuous. These ; ^ ^ ' 

dogs are principally used for 
destroying rats or other ver- 
min, and arc so courageous 
that tlicy do not hesitate to 
unearth the fox or the badger. 

Otters are also hunted bv 
ohem, but prove by no means 
an easy prey, as tiicir snake- 
like body, sharp tcctli, and 
amphil)ious habits, render 
them very difficult to seize, 
and their tenacity of life will 
frequently enable them to 
esca|)e wlieu the dog consi- 
ders them dead. The Scolcli Terrier is a rough, wiry little dog, with 
hair hanging over its eyes, so that those organs are hardly visible, and 
when it is in the water its wetted hair quite obscures its vision. 
There is a smaller breed of 
these dogs called the “ Skye 
Terrier,” whose principal 
beauty seems to consist in 
their ugliness. 

Terriers are extremely at- 
tached to their master, and 
are capable of learning many 
amusing tricks. I had a 
terrier, said to be of Irish 
breed, who had imbibed 
many of the eccentricities of 
the Irish character. He was 
particularly fond of terrifying 
landogs, a sjiecics of aninuil 
wnich he held in supreme 
contempt. On one occasion, 

he met a very fat lapdog, , , , - 

waddling along the street. Ilory lobkett at it for 'a stiort time,*aud 





THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


the property of an equally fat old ladv. 
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then gave it a pat which rolled it over on its back. Its mistress 
immediately snatched it up, and put it on her muff, whereupon Kory 
erected himself on his hind-legs, an art which he possessed in great 
perfection, and walked along by her side, making occasional snatches 
at the lapdog. The terrified old lady struck at him with her boa, 
which Kory immediately caught in his mouth, and carried off down the 
street in an ecstasy of delight, ever and anon tripping over it and rolling 
head over heels. He had learned to shut the door, ring tlie bell, bring 
the slippers, or put the cat down stairs, which he accomplished by push- 
ing her with his nose down each successive stair. During his residence 
at College he was accustomed to sit, dressed in a cap and gown, at the 
breakfast table, where his deportment was always most exemplary, and 
afforded a good example to many of the guests. 

Poor Kory is dead now, but there is a reeord of his life in the 
“ Sketches and Anecdotes.’* 

The SiiErnERD’s dog is a rough, shaggy animal, with sharp pointed 
ears and nose. It is an invaluable assistant to the shepherd, as it knows 
all its piaster’s sheep, never suffers them to stray, and when two flocks 
have mixed, it will separate its own charge with the greatest certainty. 
It understands every look and gesture of its beloved master, and drives 
the flock to any place which he points out. This is the dog alluded to 
by Burns in the following beautiful passage: — “Man,” said he, “is the 

god of the dog ; he 
knows no other; he 
can understand no 
other. And see how 
he worships him ! 
with what reverence 
he crouches at his 
feet ! with what 
love he fawns upon 
him ! with what de 
pendence he looks 
up to him ! and with 
what cheerful ala 
crity lie obeys him ! 
His whole soul is 
wrapt up in his god ! 
all the powers and 
faculties of his na- 
ture are devoted to 
1ns service ! and these powers and faculties are ennobled by the inter- 
course. Divines tell us that it ought just to be .so with the Christian 
but the dog puts the Christian to shame.” 
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The Greyhound is the swiftest of all the dogs, and is principally used 
in the pursuit of the hare, which amusement is termed coursing. It has 
but little delicacy of scent, and hunts almost entirely by sight. Tlie 
hare endeavours to baffle it by making sharp turns, which the dog cannot 
do on account of its superior size, and has therefore to take a circuit, 
during which the hare makes off in another direction. The hare also has 
the property of stopping almost instantaneously when at full speed. It 
puts this manoeuvre into force, when it is nearing its favourite hiding 
place. ]t induces the dog to spring upon it, and then suddenly checks 
itself. The dog is carried twenty or thirty yards forward by its own 
momentum, ani the hare springs off to her place of refuge. 

At Ashborne, in Derbysliirc, there is a public-house sign representing 
a black and white greyhound chasing a hare. One greyhound was a little 
in advance of the 
otlier, and struck 
the game so forcibly 
with its nose that 
the hare was thrown 
over its back into the 
jaws of the otlier 
greyhound. Tiiis 
animal has been 
known to exert 
rather an unexpect- 
ed talent, viz. re- 
tracing a journey 
during which it had 
been a close pri- 
soner. 

“The celebrated 
greyhound, Black- 
eyed Susan, was 
brought to Edin- 
burgh from Glasgow in the boot of a coach, on the night of Wednesday, 
the 13th May, 1835. On the following Sunday evening she made her 
escape, and in forty-eight hours reached her kennel, eight miles beyond 
Glasgow, being liftv-two miles in all. The road between Glasgow and 
Edinb urgh she had never travelled on foot, and from the time tsiken she 
cannot have come direct ; but by what route or process this animal made 
her point good it is in Viiin to conjecture.” 

I have lately made acquaintance with a very unique dog called “Quiz.” 
I could not class him with any of the before-mentioned dogs, as no one 
has been bold enough to say exactly what kind of dog he is. Some say 
he is a poodle, some say he is a shock, while some give their opinion 
that he is a very small water spaniel ; but no one has as yet decided on 



THE GREYHOUND. 
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the precise breed to which he belongs. At first sight, a stranger would 
say that there was no difficulty about the matter, as tlie object lying on 
the floor can be nothing more or less than two mops without handles. 
But the thrums appear too long even for a mop, and if the visitor looks 
close he may see two glistening specks buried beneath the bundle or 
woollen cords. These are the animal’s eyes, and if the stranger speaks 
kindly to him, a slight agitation of the opposite extremity proclaims that 
a tail is situated m that vicinity. Without these tests it would be 
impossible to judge where his head or his tail were, or whcth(;r he 

E osscssed such organs at all. Indeed one visitor did deliberately mistake 
is tail for his head. 

He is a wonderfully clever dog, and perfectly cnprible of appreciating 
nis own abilities. W'^hen told, he will play the ])iauo and sing, the former 
feat being performed by beating the keys witli his forefeet, while the 
latter aecomplishniciit is represented by a melodious howl, during the 
performance of which he throws back his ho, 'id and looks ,at the ceiling 
in the most approved style. He taught him self maiiy of his tricks, and 
although my space will not perndt me to give many lines to one animal, 
one of his eccentric accomplishments must be narrated. lie is cxtrtnnely 
fond of being noticed, and will play off all kinds of antics to draw atten- 
tion. Once ins mistress was unwell, and sent for- .her medical attendant, 
who according to the received routine felt her pulse and iiispoetcd lier 
tongue. This took jdace for several days in succession, and Quiz felt 
himself aggrieved that no notice should be taken of him. A few d.'iys 
afterwards Quiz w,as observed sitting on bis hind legs, liolding out his 
paw and putting out his tongue as he had seen his mistress do. 1 have 
seen him perform this feat several times. He has not patience to keep 
his tongue out, but continues rapidly putting it out and then drawing 
it back again. 

Although so fond of attention he is a very modest dog in his w,'iy, 
and cannot endure lh,at his face should be seen. If any one pushes 
aside the heavy mass of woolly ringlets which entirely obscure his head, 
he gives himself an impatient shake, and cflcctually conceals every 
particle of his countenance from the public gaze. I think that he must 
be ashamed of his nose because it is white, and not black like that of 
other dogs. 

It is amusing to note the comments which accompany his journeys 
through the streets. Some spectators express their opinion tliat he is a 
young lion, while others are as strongly persuaded that he is a bear. One 
gentleman, seeing the dog in the arms of its mistress, took it for a muff 
of a novel and eccentric character. It is impossible to give any idea of 
his apijcarance when walking, except by returning to my first simile of a 
mop. The only image by which the appearance of this remarkable dog 
can be expressed, is by requesting the reader to imagine three or four 
double handfuls of mop thrums twice the ordinary length, trundling along 
the ground by some invisible power, and attaching to themselves all the 
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bits of stick, dried bones, &c. that come in tlie path of the bundle. 1 
mij^lit fill pages with descriptions of this funny animal and other dogs 
with whom I am acquainted, but my completed space forces me to post- 
pone such accounts to another occasion. 

The Wolf. — Ferocity, craft, and cowardice, are the well-known traits 
of the Wolf. Although one of the dog tribe, it is held in utter abhor- 
rence by the domesticated dogs. The stronger pursue and destroy it, 
the weaker fly from it in terror. In the earlier part of English history 
it is frequently mentioned as a common and dreaded pest. It was 
finally extirpated in England about 1350, in Scotland about 1600, and 
was not entirely destroyed in Ireland until the beginning of 1700. It is 
still found in parts of France, Russia, and the whole of Western Asia. 

These formidable creatures almost invariably hunt in bands, and display 
very great cunning in waylaying and pursuing their prey. AYinter is the 
time of year most dreaded by those who live in countries wliere wolves 
exist, as at that season hunger renders them exceedingly ferocious and 
daring. They will then attack sledges, or carriages, even when guarded 
by armed men. 

They are very Canis. (Lat. a iJogJ) 

wary, and dislike 
approaching any- 
thing at all resem- 
bling a trap. A 
t ravellcr, aware of 
this habit, saved 
his life by trailing 
a cord from his 
carriage window. 

The wolves though t 
that the cord look- 
ed suspicious, atid 
before they had 
quite made up 
their minds about 
it, the traveller 
reached a station 

where he was in Lupus (Lat. a Wolf), ilie Wolf, 

safety. 

The bite of the wolf is extremely dangerous, as its jaws are immensely 
strong, and it generally brings away the part it seizes. It does not bite 
like any other animal, but makes a succession of short sharp snaps, each of 
great power but very rapid. Those who have been chased by the woWes 
compare the snapping of their jaws to the clash of a steel trap when 
slipped. When young, the wolf can easily be tamed, and shows as 
great attachment to its muster as any dog will. It is very tenacious of 
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life. Parry relates an anecdote of a wolf that was caught in a trap, and 
after being pierced with llirce bullets, and several thrusts of a sword, 
sprang at one of the officers, and actually succeeded in escaping, although 
its hind-legs were firmly tied together. 

Almost every traveller who has journeyed out of the regular rail- 
road and diligence line has sfories of the wolves, and in almost every 
case the feeling appears to be more of irritation than anything else. 
Either they have hunted the wolf until their horses were knocked uj), 
while the animal still continues his provoking and lasting gallop, or a 
wounded wolf has succeeded in escaping, or the wolves have eaten all 
the leather straps from their carriages, or some such misfortune, appears 
to excite the most vindictive feelings against the wolves. 

Tlie flesh of tlie wolf is considered rather good eating by those who 
have tried it, and at all events, as one liunter said, “ it is much nicer 
than lean deers^ meat.” 


The Jackal. — This animal is found in North Africa, Persia, and 
India. It derives its name “aureus” from the yellow tint of its skin. 
It, like the wolf, unites in bands to hunt, and the prey which the pack 

has taken so much pains to 
secure is not unfrequently 
confiscated by the lion, who 
keeps the reluctant hunters 
at a distance until he has 
satisfied liis owui royal ap- 
petite. The Jackals, how- 
ever, often retaliate b}^ assist- 
ing at the demolition of the 
larger prey which the lion 
destroys. It is very useful in 
the East, as it acts as scaven- 
ger, and consumes the oflal 
which, in tho.se not very 
cleanly towns, is cast into the 
streets, and would inevitably 




— ' cause a pestilence, were it 

AurCus (Lat. golden), the Jackal, not for the assistance of the 

jackals and other creatures. 

It is excessively fond of grapes, and makes dreadful havoc in the 
vineyards, so that the fable of the Eox and the Grapes might be quite 
as approjuiately related of this aninial. While bunting, it utters most 
piercing shrieks, which have been compared by those who have heard 
lliem to the wailings of evil spirits, an association w'hich tlie oriental 
tombs and ruins which it frequents, recalling to mind the mysterious 
Arabian Nights, are most fitted to produce. 

There arc several kinds of Jackals, one inhabiting Senegal, and another 
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the Cape of Good Hope. They arc rather larger tlian the fox, but do not 
possess nearly so bushy a tail as that “ brush ” wherein sportsmen take 
so much delight. 

The Fox. — This terror of hen-roosts and delight of sportsmen is 
found ill most parts of England, and many other countries. It varies 
very much in colour and size, according to the country where it 
lives. 

The habits of this animal arc mostly nocturnal. It lies by day con- 
cealed in its burrow, if it be fortunate enough to possess one, or in the 
depths of some thicket, if it is not a houseiiolder. Towards evening it 
sallies out in search of food, and woe to the unfortunate hare, rabbit, 
plieasant, or fowl that comes in its way ! Reynard does not attempt to 
chase the hare, for it is too swift for him, nor the rabbit, as it would 
immediately dive into its hole ; nor does he run at the pheasant, which 
would fly away, and 
probably only leave 
a tail feather in the 
fox’s mouth. He 
knows his business 
too well. He creeps 
very quietly and slow- 
ly to some place 
where hares or rab- 
bits are likely to pass, 
and then springs on 
them us they run by 
him. One of his 
most ingenious de- 
vices to catch rab- 
bits is really quite 
mathematical. When 
the rabbit has young, 
she keeps them sat'e- 
iy at the end of the 
burrow. Now the 
burrow is too small for the fox to creep into, and it is so deep that even 
the six or seven young rabbits wouhl not recompense him for the toil. 
So he traces them by scent, fixes on a spot over the termination of the 
burrow, and by digging perpendicularly, attains his object with compara- 
tively little trouble. 

Sometimes he steals into the hen-roost, destroys and carries off most 
of its inmates, some of which he devours on the spot, others he carries 
home, and the remainder he buries for a future repast. 

When irritated, the fox gives out a strong disagreeable scent, which 
lies so long on 1 he ground that it may be perceived for nearly an hour 


VuLPES.— (Lat. a Fox.) 



Vulgaris (Lat. commov), ihe Fox. 
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after the fox has passed. Partly on this account, and partly on account 
ol its speed, endurance, and cunning, the chase of the fox is one of the 
most admired English sports. 

Many tales arc related of its cunning when pursued, such as driving 
another fox out of its home, and forcing it to substitute itself as the 
chase; diving into a heap of manure, so that the dogs could not perceive 
its scent; jumping over a wall, running a little way, coining back again, 
and lying under the wall until all the dogs had passed, and then leaping 
a second time over the same place where it had passed before, and making 
off on its old track. A fox has been known to leap through a kitchen 
window, and hide itself behind the plates on the dresser, without the 
observation of the cook, to whose terror and consternation six or seven 
dogs have leaped through the same window, and dragged the fox from its 
lurking-place. 

The Eox appears to be tlie same crafty animal in all countries, there 
bemg quite as many American tales of vulpine sagacity as we can find in 
England. There are so many stories of this nature that it is impossible 
to give even a hasty account of them. I therefore select one of the 
shortest. 

On the banks of the Kmitueky river rise huge rocky bluffs several feet 
in height. A fox that lived near this river was constantly hunted, and as 
regularly lost over the bluff. Now, nothing short of wings would have 
enabled the animal to escajie with life down a perpendicular cliff. At last, 
a hunter, being determined to discover the means by which the animal 
baffled them, concealed himself near the bluff 

Accordingly in good time the fox came to the toj) of the cliff as usual 
and looked over. He then let himself down the face of the cliff by a 
movement between a leaj) and a slide, and lauded on a shelf not quite a 
foot in width about ten feet dowm the cliff. The fox then disappeared 
into a hole above the shelf. On examination, the shelf turned out to be 
the mouth of a wide lissure iu the rock, into which the fox always escaped. 
But how was he to get out again? lie might slide down ten feet, but 
he could never leap ten feet from a ten-inch shelf up the face of a per- 
jiendicular rock. This impossibility struck the hunter’s mind, s(» he in- 
stituted a search, and at length discovered an easier entrance into the cave 
from the level ground. 

The fox was too wise to use that entrance when the hounds were 
behind him, so he was accustomed to cut short the scout by dropping 
down the rock, and then when all the dogs were at the edge of the cliff, 
he walked out at bis leisure by the other entrance. 

The Arctic Fox changes its fur, and becomes white during the winter. 


The Mustelina, or Weasels, are easily distinguished by tlieir long 
slender bodies, short muzzle, sharp teeth, and predatory habits. Tlu^y 
inhabit almost every part of the world, and procure their food by creej)- 
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ing on the unsuspecting victim, generally a rabbit, rat, or bird, and then 
sudd(;nly darting at it and piercing its neck with their sharp teeth 
Almost all the weasels devour the brain and suck tiie blood of tlieii 
prey, but seldom touch the flesh, unless they are pressed by hunger. 

Two kinds of Martens inhabit England, named, from their favourite 
haunts, tlie Pine and the Sub-family e. Musldlna . — (Lat. Mustela, 
Beech Marten. Some natu- a Weasel.) 

ralists assert that these two Mahtes. — (Lat. a Marten.) 

martens are not distiuet 


animals, but only varieties of 
the same species. The Pine 
Marten is not uncommon in 
Derbyshire, where it is much 
too ibiid of chickens and 
ducklings to he a desirable 
neighbour. This animal, as 
wxll as the Sable, is much 
sought after on account of 
its skin, which furnishes a 
beautiful fur, not niucii in- 
ferior to that of the Sable. 

The Sable, long famous 
for its costly fur, whicli is 
thought worthy to adorn the 
coronation robes of a mon- 



Abictum (Lat. of the l^iue-tret), the Pine 
Marten. 


arch, uiliabils Siberia. The chase, or rather the search, after these ani- 
mals is attended wdtli dreadful hardships and great danger. Sometimes 
a sable will not be seen lor days ; sometimes the bait of the trap is eaten 
by other animals, such as MAurrsi 

gluttons, &c.; sometimes the 


hunter’s provisions fail; he 
spends days and nights in 
the midst of snow% surround- 
ed by interminable pine 
forests, and exposed to the 
piercing blasts of the tem- 
tJest. Many hunters lose 
their lives in these terrible 





solitudes, overwhelmed bv 


snow-storms, or famished Wbedima (from a Sclavonic word, from 
with hunger. which is derived our “ Sable ”), the Sable. 

A species of Sable {Martes leucb^jms) inhabits North America. The 
Jiair ot the sable wdl turn either way, and in this respect dilTcrs from 
■lie lur of other animals. The skins are very valuable, varying from one 
to ten pounds m price, according to the quality. 
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PutokIus. — (L at. from puteo^ to stink.) 


The Polecat, fitchet, foulmart, or “fommard,” as the farmers call it, 
is very common in most parts of England. It is dreadfully destructive 

to the poultry, and destroys 
both old and young. William 
Howitt relates an interesting 
anecdote of his dog uneartJi- 
iiig a polecat, and afterwards 
bringing out of its bole an 
entire brood of ducklings that 
1 ud most unaccountably dis- 
appeared from the ]n-emises of 
a farmer. Winter is the usual 
time for its appearance in the 
farmyard, as m the summer it 



Fcettdiis (Lat. fetid), the Polecat. 


obtains its food with less risk among the warrens. 


The Eeuiiet is supposed to be a domesticated variety of the polecat, 
and a mixed breed is generally preferred by rat-catchers, who use tin; 
ferret, first muzzling it carefully, to drive the rats out of their holes, 
when they are citiier struck down with sticks or killed bv terriers, who 
keep a sharp watch for them. This animal may be rendered very tame, 
but it is at all times to be handled with caution. I knew a lad who w'as 
very proud of a beautiful white ferret, and used to boast of its tameness. 
One tlay he was caressing the animal and letting it kiss him as he called 
it, wdieii he started back and threw down the ferret, llis face was 
streaming with blood, tlic ferret having bitten both his lips through, and 
made four cuts like those of a sharp knife. The hair, called Pitch, is 
much used for making paint brushes. 


The Sto.m, or Ermine, is also another common English animal. It 

MusTELA.-(L>it. a nwi.) the polecat, but 

. ' its habits are scarcely less 

})redacious. Hares and rabbits 
fall easy victims to their little 
enemy, wlio dispatclies them 
with a single bite, penetrating 
the brain. J)uring the winter, 
the stoat becomes partially 
white, in northern countries 
wholly so, except the tip of 
the tail, which remains black. 
In this state it is culled the 
Ermine, and is killed in great numbers for the sake of its beautiful and 
valuable fuR 



ErminSa . — The Stoat. 


The Weasel is the least of this tribe. It is excessively useful to 
farmers, as it wages unrelenting war on rats and mice, and in an incredibly 
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short space of time extirpates them from a barn or stack. It hunts by 
scent like dogs, and tracks tlie unfortunate rat with the most deadly 
certainty. On this account some farmers encourage it on their premises, 
biTthe generality destrov it, Mustela. 

and nail its body on the barn 
door, forgetting that although 
it does sometimes abstract a 
chicken or an egg, yet it will 
not touch them as long as it 
can (ind rats or mice, it is a 
most courageous little animal, 
and will even attack men, who 

have found it bv no means a .rr i v t , 

des})icable antagonist, as its Vulgans (Lat. common), the Weasel. 

instinct invariably leads it to dasli at the throat, where a bite from its 
long sharp teeth would be very dangerous. 

Like many other little beings, it is very passionate and easily irritated, 
often maced taking offence where none was intended. On one occasion 
a colony of weasels attacked an old woman who was returning from 
market with her basket of provisions, and bad sat down upon a heap of 
stones in which the weasels had taken up their residence. 

The Eatel is a native of 
South Africa, and lives 
principally on the combs 
and honey of the wild bee, 
although it is very probable 
that much of its subsistence 
is derived from flesh and 
roots. It is said to he guided 
to the bee’s nest by a bird 
Called the Honey -guide, 
wliicli, as the natives assert, 
being very fond of honey 
and unable to attack the 
hive by itself, seeks for the 
hoiicy-ratel, and admonishes 
it by a peculiar cry that the 
desired honeycomb is not 
very far distant. 

The Wolverine, Glutton, or Carcajou, inhabits North America. 
Accounts vary rppeeiing the habits of this animal. Tiie older natu- 
ralists say that it asccmls trees, and drops on the neck of any unfor- 
tunate deer which happens to pass beneath, and tliat having once 
secured its prey, it never leaves it until the last morsel is consumed. 


Mellivora. — (I.at. mel, honey; wro, 
1 devour.) 



Ratel (Native name), tlw Honey Ratel. 
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Be this as it may, the Glutton is known to hunt after its prey, which it 
follows for many miles at a slow but persevering pace, and seldom fails 
of bringing it down at last. It is especially hated by the sable hunter, as 
it will follow him in his rounds, robbing the traps of the baits as it pro- 
ceeds, and should a sable be 
caught it generally tears it 
to pieces, or buries it in the 
snow. The hunter lias some 
slight revenge in robbing it 
of its skin, as the fur is in 
some request, but the mis- 
chief it does him is not by 
any means counterbalanced 
by the value of its hide. 

It is a very determined 
animal, and when attacked 
defends itself vigorously, proving more than a malcli for a dog. The 
length of the glutton, without tlie tail, is about Uvo feet six inches. 

Several genera arc omitted. 


Qulo.— (Lilt, a Glutton.) 



Luscua (Lat. hlinkin(j\ the Wolverine. 




The Badger. — This harmless and much injured animal (which is often 
subjected to such ill treatment that the term “ badgering ” a person is 
MELES.--(Lat. a Bcuhjer.) used to cxjiress irritating 

him in every possible way) 
IV '1 r . is found throughout Europe 

and Asia. It is not now 
very common in England, 
but is frequently found in 
Scotland, w here it is termed 
the “Brock,” a name fami- 
liar to us all, through the 
means of Dundie Dinmont, 
who also immortalized the 
pepper and mustard lerrit^rs. 

The Badger lives at the 
bottom of deep burrows, 
which it excavates, and in 
which it passes all tlie day, 
sleeping on a very condbi t- 
able bed of hay and grass. 
When the evening approaches it seeks its food, consist ing of roots, iruit, 
insects, and sometimes young rabbits. It is also said to attack the wild 
bee, and boldly to devour the honey and combs, its thick hair and skin 
rendering it utterly regardless of the stings of the enraged bees, who 
“ might as well attack a barber’s block.” 

The cruel sport of bailing the badger is still continued, although not 



Vulgaris (Lat. common)^ the Badger. 
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SO openly or frequently as a few years back. The poor creature is placed 
inside a kennel, and dogs set, at it, who are not uiifrequeiitly worsted by 
the badger, as its bite is terrific, and its skin so tough, and hair so thick, 
that the bites of the dog do not take full ettect. The pleasure of this 
“ sport,” as in many ottier diversions of the sporting world, appears to 
consist in trying whether the dogs or the badger will be most mangled in 
a given time. 

But this sport, cruel as it may seem, is not so cruel as the method 
employed for training young dogs to attack the badger, or as it is lechni’ 
cally called, entering them. The under jaw of the unfortunate animal 
is sawn oif, and most of the remaining teeth drawn. In this state it is 
put into a barrel lying on its side, and the dogs are encouraged to attack 
the poor maimed animal, in order that they may be so inspirited by their 
im[)uuity as to attuck badgers armed with their full means of defence. 

The power of tlie badger’s bite is caused principally by tiie manlier in 
which the under jaw is set on. Kot only are its teetli sliarp, and the 
leverage of its jaw powerful, but tlie jaw is so contrived, that when the 
creature closes Us mouth, the jaw locks together as it were, and is held 
fast without much exertion on the part of tiie badger. 

Its skin is rather valuable, the hair being extensively employed in the 
manufacture of brushes, and its fur being in some reouest for liolslers. 
The omnivorous and thrifty Chines(‘ eat its fiesh, as indeed they will that 
of most animals, and consider iis hams a v(;ry great dainty. The Icnglli 
of the badger is about two feet liirce inches. 

The Otter seems to play the same part in the water as the polecat 
and the other weasels on the land. Like the ptdecat, it is excessively 
rapacious; like the polecat, it destroys many more creatures than it can 
devour ; and as the polecat only eats the brain and sucks the blood, so 
the other daintily eats fiakes at the back of the fish’s neck, and 
leaves the remainder for less fastidious animals. In Scotland, where the 
ot ter abounds, it is not uncommon to find a large fish, such as a salmon, 
lying oil the bank, perfectly fresh and entire, except a lew inches along 
tiie back, which the otter has bitten out. 

So well do tlic poor people know this custom of the otter, that in 
some places they consider the otter’s sliclf as their larder, and go 1o look 
on the bank daily for their salmon, which is none the worse for them 
because the otter had previously helped itself to a piece of the 
shoulder. 

Lt is extremely interesting to w^atch the actions of this almost amphi- 
bious creature. It slides noiselessly into the vi'ater, turns and twists 
i^bout below the surface with the same or greater ease than a fish, then, 
with a graceful sweep of the body, it glides to the surface and ascends 
the bank with almost the same motiou. While below the surface il 
hears a great resemblance to the seal, the method in which it disposes 
its hind feet greatly assisting the ellcct. Its rapid and easy movements 
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in the water are mostly performed by the assistance of its powerful 
tapering tail. 

Otter hunting is a very favourite sport in Scotland, where almost 
every stream is furnished with its otter. At the sight of the footsteps 

of the animal the popula- 
tion round is in a com' 
motion, the dogs are as- 
sembled, guns and spears 
provi(l('d, and the hunters 
goontinsnllicient numbers 
and with suiiicient arms to 
kill a tiger ; and from all 
accounts it is quite as 
diflicult an animal to d(*- 
stroy ; for by diving, and 
biting, and hiding among 
stones, added to its great tenacity of life, it gives the hunters no little 
trouble to secure it. 

The otter is easily tanmd, and its predatory habits have been occa- 
sionally turned to account, as it is sometimes trained to catch fish and 
bring them to shore, precisely as the falcon is trained to catcli terrestrial 
game. 

TIjc Hindoos liave brought the art of otter training to great perfection, 
and keep their otters regularly tethered with ropes and straw collars on 
the banks of the river. 

Several genera arc omitted. 


L. — (Tjat. an Otter.) 



Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Otter. 


Family JI. . . ITrstd;© (Lat. ursus, a bear. Bear kind). 

Sub-family a. IJrslna. 

The Beaus and their allies are mostly heavy, and walk with the whole 
foot placed flat on the ground, unlike the cats, dogs, &c., who walk wit h 
merely their paws or toes. All the bears are omnivorous, that is, they 
can eat either animal or vegetable food, so that a leg of mutton, a pot of 
honey, a potato, or an apple, arc each equally acceptable. 

The Brown Bear inhabits the north of Europe, Switzerland, and the 
Pyrenees. It has been extirpated from England for many centuries, but 
is recorded to have been found in Scotland so late as 1057. The inha- 
bitants of Northern Europe hunt it with much skill, and take it in traps 
and pitfalls, availing tliemselves of its love for Iioiiey. It is said that 
thpe exists a practice of placing the hive in a tree, and planting long 
spikes round its foot. A licavy log of wood is then suspended by a cora 
just before the entrance of the liive, and the trap is complete. The bear 
scents the honey and comes to look at the tree. ^Jlie spikes rather 
astonish him, but he snilfs his way through them, and commences the 
ascent. When he has reached the hive, he is checked by the log hanging 
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before the entrance ; tliis he finds is movable, and pushes aside, but it 
is just so long tliut a mere push will not entirely remove it, so he gives it 
a tremendous pat, and looks in at the ent rance. Just as he has succeeded 
in putting liis nose to the liive, the log returns and hits him very hard 



Arctos (Gr. ''ApKTos, a bear), the Hear. 


on the head. This makes him exceedingly angry, and he pokes it away 
harder than ever, only to return with a more severe blow than before. 
He now has a regular fight with the log, hitting it first to one side and 
then to the other, the perverse block invariably striking his head every 
time, until at last a severer blow than usual knocks liim fairly off the tree 
on to the spikes below. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the bear used to be baited, that is to 
say, the bear was tied to a pole, and several dogs were set at him, the 
object being, to sec whether the bear could bite the dogs, or the dogs 
bite the bear with the greater force ; but this cruel sport is now happily 
extinct. 

Two genera are omitted. 

The Grizzly Bear.—** Bernardin de Saint Pierre dit, * A la vue dc 
J’homme, les animaux sont frapp6s d’arnour ou de crainte.* II laissait 
de cote unc troisieme impression qu’eprouvent beaucoup d* animaux, a 
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Taspect dc Thomme; c’est la faim, et I'envic de le nianf^er.’** This 
observation applies most fully to the Grizzly Boar, a native of North 
America. It is the most ferocious and powerful of its family, and is an 
animal which must cither be avoided or fourfit, for there is no medium. 
If a Grizzly Bear once sees a man, it will probably chase Jiim, and will 
do so with frreat perseverance. An Aniericau traveller told me lately, 
that he had been chased nearly thirty miles by one of these bears, who 
would probably have kept up the chase as many miles more, had not my 
informant crossed a wide river, over which the bear did not choose to 
follow him. 

URSU8. 



Horribllis (Lat. hornhk)^ the Grizdy Bear. 

Some writers have said, that the Grizzly Bear will rim away if he 
comes across the scent of men. This, my informant, who is a practical 
man, strennnusly denies, and states that the man is more likely to run 
away from the bear, than the bear from the man. The American Indians 
fear it so much, tliat a necklace of its claws, which may only be w^om by 
the individual who destroyed the bear, is a decoration entitling the 
wearer to the highest lionours. Tliese formidable claws are five inches 
long, and cut like so many chisels, so that the Indian of former days, 

♦ “ Bemardin de St, Pierre said, — ‘ At the si^ht of man, all animals are struck either 
with love or fear.' He forj^ot to mention a third impression made on many animals when 
they see a man, namely ‘ hunger, and a great desire to eat him.’" 
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armed only with bow, spear, and knife, fully deserved honour, for over- 
comiii" so savaffC and powerful a brute. Since the introduction of fire- 
arms, the Grizzly Bear affords a rather easier victory, but even to one 
armed with all advantage of rifle and pistols, the fight is sure to be a 
severe one, for when the bear is once wounded, there is no attempt to 
escape, but life is pitted against life. Before the hunter commeuces tlie 
struggle he must have considerable confidence in his presence of mind, 
for every one knows how the least tremor of hand or eye, causes a rifle 
ball to wander far from its intended path, and a ball that does not peue* 
trate a vital part only serves to irritate the bear. 

Sometimes, it is said, after a party of hunters have been combating 
one of these bears, it is impossible to find four square inches of sound 
skin in the animars body, a ball through the brain, or heart, appearing to 
be the only safety on the part of the hunter. 

Wh(‘n a traveller is passing through a part of the country where he is 
likely to fall in with these animals, lie provides himself with a quantity 
of meat strongly impregnated with some perfume. If a bear sees the 
traveller, and charges him, he throws down a small piece of his prepared 
meat. The bear slops and sniffs at it, and is dubious about it for some 
time, but at last finishes by eating it. Buring the time in which he is 
undecided, the traveller has gained considerable ground, and by a re]m- 
tition of the same ruse, either tires the bear out, or meets with a 
suHicicnt body of friends to render him independent of the animal. 

It is rather singular that this bear has the power of moving each claw' 
separately, as we move our fingers. It is able to overcome and carry off 
the enormous bison, and to dig a pit in which to bury it. 

The PoiiAK, or White Beau, called Nennook by the Esquimaux, lives 
in the Arctic regions, where it feeds on seals, fish, ami even the M’alrus, 
but it dares not attack the latter animal openly. It is a formidable 
antagonist either by land or water, as it dives with great ease, and is able 
to chase the seal amid ilic waves. Nelson nearly lost his life by impru- 
dently attacking one of these animals with no weapon but a rusty musket, 
which could not be induced to fire ; and indeed had he not been separated 
from the infuriated bear by a cleft in the ice, he could hardly have 
escaped its claws. As tlic seals frequently crawl out of the w’ater upon 
rocks or fragments of ice, the Polar bear is forced to swim after them ; 
but lest they should observe him he makes his approaches by a succession 
of dives, and contrives that the last dive brings him directly under the 
unsuspecting seal, who is immediately grasped and killed. Richardson 
states that these bears are often drifted from Greenland to Iceland on 
fields of ice, and that they find the flocks and herds so very delicious after 
a long course of seal diet, that the inhabitants are forced to rise in a 
body and put an end to their depredations. 

To give this animal, who is constantly running over fields of ice, a 
firm footing, the soles of its feet tire thickly covered with long hair, on 
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TkaIiAROTOB. — (Gr. from ddAaa-ffOf the Sea, and Hpicros, t Bear.) 



Marittmus (Lat. belonging to the sea), the Polar Bear. 


tbe same principle that induces elderly gentlemen to tie list roun^\ 1 tlfeir 
shoes in the winler months, when they have reason to dread thep slides 
that idle boys always have made on the pavement, and we sM oppose 
always will make. ||j 

The Racoon is an animal about the size of a larj^e fox, and an i nbabi- 
tant of Canada and other parts of America. It derives its name , lotor, 
from the habit it is said to possess, of washing its food before eat -ing it. 

Its skin is very valuable, and is much sougld after by American h inters, 

who pride themselves on their skill in shooting this active ant , wary 

animal. There is a story related by the Americans, of a hunti ^^r who 
was so excellent a marksman that when he entered a wood, the ^ ^ "coons 
came down of their own accord, knowing that escape was impossibl je ; but 
we must class this tale with the account of the man who could 
bark oflf gum-trees, and the swift Indian, wlio could run so fast rc ^ 

tree that he sometimes caught sight of his own back. nlitlm 

The food of the Racoon is principally small animals and ir psccts. 
Oysters are also a very favourite article of its diet. It bites the 

hinge of the oyster, and scrapes out the animal in fragments w”^ ith its 
:)aws. Like a squirrel when eating a nut, the racoon usually ho s strucMds its 
bod between its fore-paws pressed together, and sits upon hind 
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quarters while it eats. Poultry are very favourite objects of its attack, and 
it is said to be as destructive in a farm-yard as any fox, for it only devours 


tlie heads of the murdered 
fowl. Like the fox, it 
prowls by night. 

When taken young it is 
easily tamed, but very fre- 
quently becomes blina soon 
after its capture. This 
effect is supposed to be 
produced by the sensitive 
state of its eyes, which 
are only intended to be 
\ised by night ; but as it is 
frequently awakened by day- 
light during its captivity, 
it suffers so much from the 
unwonted glare, that its 
eyes gradually lose their 
sight. 


Sub-family c. Procyonina. 
Peocyon. — (Gr. TlpoKuuVf a constellation.) 



It has been mentioned Lotor (Lat o traaW), the Racoon. 
that the name in general 

use among the Americans of the present day is “ ’Coon,” a word which 
strangely contrasts with its ancient Mexican name of Cioatlamacazquc. 
—Two genera are omitted. 


The peculiarly long snout 
of the CoATis distinguislies 
them at once from the Ila- 
coons, which they resemble 
in some other respects. Their 
snout is very moveable, and 
is of great use to them in 
routing out the worms and 
insects which they dig up. 
The nostrils are placed on a 
sort of disk at the end of 
the snout, and give the whole 
head a most extraordinary 
aspect. The Coatis live u})oii 
birds, eggs, insects, and 
worms, and sometimes they 
will eat roots. They are 
nocturnal in their habits, 
spending most of the day 
in sleep, rolled up in a 


Sub-family d. Cercoleptina. 
Nasua. — (Lat. from iiasuSy a nose.) 



Fuses (Lat. fuscus, dusky), the Coati-mwdi. 
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ball.* In descending a tree they walk with their heads downwards, 
like the cat, which, however, they surpass in activity. These animals 
inhabit the warmer parts of America, but do not appear to be much 
sought after by hunters. The Brown Coati-mondi is the species repre 
sented in the engraving ; there is another species, the lied Coati. 

The Kinkajou is also an inhabitant of Southern America. It is not 
unlike the Coati in its habits, but is more active, as it possesses a 
prehensile tail, which it uses in the same way that the S})ider Monkeys 
Cercolkptes. — ( G r. Ke>os,atail; use theirs. Ihe toiif^ue of 

A6;;tos, thin.) the Kinkajou is capable of 

being inserted into crevices, 
and drawing out any insects 
that may be lying concealed 
beyond the reacli of its paws. 
Tlie Spanish missionaries 
give it the name of Honey 
Bear, because it is a groat 
devastator of the nests of 
the wibi bee. using its long 
tongue to lick the honey 
CaudivolvMus (Lat. twisted taU), out' of the colls. When in 

thcKmk-ajoii. captivity it is very tame 

and gentle, and will play 
with an acquaintance as a cat will. It displays great address in 
capturing flies and other insects with its tongue, and it is amusing 
to watch how its eyes gleam directly that a fly settles within its reach. 
During the earlier part of tiic uay ii wiu not move, but towards dusK it 
becomes very bri^k and animated, climbing about its cage, and swinging 
from the top bars by its t ail and hind paws. 

A sub-family is omitted. 

Family III. . . Talptdnc, (Lat. talj)a, a mole. Mole kind.) 

Sub-family a. . Taljnna. 

The Mole. — Many ridiculous stories of the Mole and its habits may be 
found ill several authors, among whom yEsop stands very consj)icuous. 
This much maligned animal is said to be dejirived of eyes, to undergo 
unheard-of tortures in forcing its w'ay through the earth, and to spend a 
file of misery in subterranean damp and darkness. But so far from being 
a miserable animal, tlie Mole setuns to enjoy its life quite as much 
as any other creature. It is beautifully fit ted for the station wdiicli it 
fills, and would be unhapjiy if removed from its accustomed damp and 
darkness into warmtii and light. 

The eyes of the mole arc very small, in order to prevent tliem from 
being injured by the eartli through which the animal makes its way ; 

* There are several fine specimens of this animal in the Jardln des Plantes at Paris. 

J hev are tolerably lively even durinti the day-time. 
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indeed, larger eyes would be useless underground. When, however, the 
mole requires to use its eyes it can bring them forward from the mass of 
fur which conceals and protects them wlien not in use. The acute ears 
and delicate sense of smell supply the place of eyes. Its fur is very line, 
soft, eapable of turning in any direction, and will not retain a particle of 
mould. But the most ex- talpa 


traordinary part of the 
iftole is tlie paw or hand 
with which it digs. The 
two fore paws are com- 
posed of five fingers, armed 
with sharp, strong nails, in 
order to scrape up the 
earth ; and to prevent the 
accumulated mould from 



impeding the mole’s pro- 
gress, tlie hands arc turned 


Europaea (Lat. helonging to Euroi)t\ the MoL. 


outwardly, so as to throw the earth out of its way. 

The ^lole is a most voracious animal, and is incapable of sustaining 
even a slight fast. Its principal food is the earth-worm, in chase of 
which it drives its long galleries underground ; hut it also will eat insects, 
bits of meat, and is said sometimes to catch birds, which it takes by 


surprise, and tlieii rapidly tears to pieces with its jiowerful claws. This 


ravenous appetite causes it to sufier from thirst if a supply of water is 
not at hand, lor this reason the mole always makes a tunnel towards 


a pond or brook, if there is one iicar If no water is near, it digs a 
number of little w'ells, vvhich receive the rain or dew, and enable it to 
quench its thirst. 

It is a good swimmer, and can pass from bank to bank, or from the 
shore to an island, and when the fields are inundated by floods it can save 
itself by swimming. 

The construction of the ^ 

mole’s habitation is very 
singular and interesting. 

Each mole has its own — v -S-w . ’ ' 'A. 


liabitatioii ami hunting 
ground, and will not permit 
strang(U*s to trespass upon 
its jireservcs, which it 
guards, not by “ man-traps 



and spring-guns,” but by its own claws and teeth. 



In order t-o construct a fortress, the mole selects a secure place, as the 
foot of a tree, or the side of a high bank. It then throws up a licap of 
earth, which it presses tinuly together, as within this mound its fortress 
has to be made. It commences by running a circular gallery near the 
summit of the mound, and another larger one near the bottom. These 
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two galleries it connects by five descending passages. In the very centre 
of ihe mound, and at the level of the ground, it now digs a circular hole, 
which it connects with tne upper gallery by three ascending passages. 
Lastly, it makes a number of passages from the lower gallery, and 
connects the circular chamber with the largest of them, or high road, by 
a passage that first bends downwards, and then rises into the high road a 
little outside the large gallery. In the circular chamber the mole sleeps, 
and can escape into the high road either by the upper gallery or by the 
road from the bottom of its dormitory. 

I have already stated that each mole has its own hunting ground, and 
})erniits no intruder. If a strange mole should liappcn to trespass upon 
the domains of another, there would be a furious fight, and the con- 
queror would devour his vanquished foe. 

Although each mole has its own hunting ground, yet tlierc arc mostly 
high roads, wliich connect the different hunting grounds with each other, 
and which arc used by many individuals in connnon, the only f)recaulion 
taken being, that if two moles should happen to meet, the weaker 
immediately retreats into one of the numerous side galleries which open 
from the high road, and permits its aristocratical neighbour to pass. 

All the passions of the mole seem to be furious. Even its passion for 
work, i.e. search after its food, has something fierce in it. I'he animal 
works desperately for several iiours, and then rests for as many hours. 
The country peo])le about Oxford say that it works at intervals of three 
hours each. 

The mode of burrowing by this animal, is by rooting up the earth with 
its snout, and then scooping it away with its fore feet. 1 have often seen 
this operation performed. 

Tiic depth at which this animal w-orks depends almost entirely on the 
time of yeai\ In the summer, the w'orins come to the surface, and the 
mole accordingly toilovvs them, making quite superficial runs, and some- 
times only scooping trenches on the surface. But in the winter, when 
the worms sink deep into the ground, the mole is forced to follow them 
there, and as it cannot fast above an hour or two, it is forced to work at 
the comparatively hard and heavy soil, as it did in the light earth nearer 
the surface. 

Moles Vary in colour, the usual tint being a very deep brown, almost 
black, but tliey have been seen of an orange colour, and a white variety 
^ not uncommon. I have a cream-coloured skin in my possession. 

I he^. arc several moles known, — the Shrew Mole, the Changcalile Mole, 
the Cape Mole, and the Slar-iiosed Mole, are the most conspicuous. 

Sub-family d. Erinaclna , — (Lat. from Erinac^uB, a Hedgehog.) 

Tlie Shrew Mouse. — Tiiis pretty little animal is very like the common 
mouse, but is easily distinguished from it by the length of the nose, 
v'liich is used for grubbing up the earth in search of earth-worms and 
insects. ° ^ 
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The reader must not imagine that the Shrew has any connexion with 
the true mice. It belongs to an entirely dilFerent class of animals, its 
teeth being sharp and pointed, not unlike those of the mole and the 
bedgeliog, whereas tliose of the mouse are broad and chisel-shape like 
the teeth of the rabbit. 

A peculiar scent is diffused from these animals, wliieh is possibly the 
reason why the cat will not eat them, although she will readily destroy them. 

Many species of shrews 
are known, inhabiting various 
countries. There are, besides 
the common species, the 
Oared and the Water Shrew, 
all three inhabiting England. 

The formation of their hair 
as seen under a powerful 
microscope, is very beautiful, 
but quite distinct from the 
hair of the mouse or rat. In 
the autumn, numbers of these 
^little animals may be seeu lying dead, but what causes this destruction 
is not knowm. 

This is one of the numerous animals that have suffered by false reports, 
and have been treated willi great cruelty on account of those fables. 
Rustics formerly believed that the poor little harmless creature paralysed 
tiieir cattle by running over tliem, and that the only way to cure the 
diseased animal was to place a bough of shrew-ash on the injured part. 
The shrew'-ash was made by boring a hole into an ash-tree, and then 
plugging up in the hole a living shrew'-mouse. Ry the same process of 
reasoning a shrew cut in half, and placed on a wound supposed to be. 
caused by its bite, was considered a certain remedy. 



The Water Siir!:w fre- Crossopus, (Gr. Kpoaaol, fringe ; iroDr, afoot.) 
quents brooks and clear 
running ditches, in the 
banks of wdiich it lives. It 
swims and dives with great 
ease, and when under water 
appears as if it had been 
Sjiecklcd over its entire 
surface with silver, from 
the bubbles of air wliieh 
adhere to its fur. It cals 
tfie grubs of various aqua- 
tic insects, digging tliem out of the muddy banks with its snout. It is 
not very common, but I have seeu numbers of them inhabiting a brook 



Fodlens (Lat. digging), the Water Shrew, 
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Dear Little Hinton in Wiltshire, and often watched their elegant move- 
ments and gambols through the water. 

Its localities may be discovered by searching for its “ runs,” which are 
like those of the common water rat, but much smaller. 

One or two genera are omitted. 


The Hedgehog is remarkable as being our only English aniinal that is 
guarded with spikes. These spikes arc fixed into the skin in a very 
^ . rr , 7 X beautiful and simple man- 


Euinaceus. — (Lat. a Hedgehog.) 



Europreus (T>at. helonghg to Eiirope)f 


ner. When the Hedgehog 
is annoyed it rolls itself up, 
and the tightness of the 
skin causes all its spines to 
stand firm and erect, bid- 
ding defiance to an unpro- 
tected hand. While rolled 
up, even the dog and the 
fox are bafiled by it; but 
their ingenuity enables 
them to overcome Ihc dif- 


the Hedgehog. fieulty by rolling it along 

until they push it into a puddle or pool, when the astonisl»ed hedgehog 
immediately unrolls itself to sec what is the matter, and before it can 
close itself again is seized by its crafty enemy. 

Many more fortunate animals have outlived the aspersions cast upon 
their character by ignorant persons, but the prejudice against the hedge- 
hog is still in full vigour in the agricultural districts. Scarcely a farmer 
or labourer will be persuaded that the hedgehog does not suck the cows. 


Now tliis is an impossibility for the hedgehog, but I have seen })igs — not 
hedgepigs, but real bacon pigs — suck the cows whilst lying down. Among 
other creatures accused of this theft, arc the slow-worm or blind-worm, a 


kind of legless lizard with an extremely small mouth, ^d the bird call(;d 
the goatsucker. Ileally when a man relates that a bird sucks a cow, it 
reminds one of the brother philosoj)hers, one of whom milked a bull 
while the other licld the pail. 

The food of the hedgehog consists not of cow’s milk, but insects, snails, 
frogs, mice, and snakes. Dr. Buckland placed a snake in the same box 
with a hedgeliog. The hedgehog gave the snake a severe bite, and tllt*n 
rolled itself up, this process being repeated until the spine of he snake 
was broken in several places ; it then began at tlie tail, and ate the snake 
gradually, as one woidd eat a radish. White has seen it bore down and 
eat tiie roots of the plantain, leaving the leaves and stem untouched. 

The flesh of the hedgehog is said to be good eating, and the gipsies 
frequently make it a part of their diet, as do the people in some parts of 
the continent. 


There is a peculiar method of preparing the animal for food, strongly 
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reminding one of tlie earth ovens used by the Polynesians. The hedge- 
hog is simply wrapped up in a mass of clay and put on the fire. In 
process of time the clay is thoroughly baked, and cracks open, wLcn the 
liedgehog is supposed to be cooked. On opening the clay, the skin comes 
oir with it, while the insides of the animal have formed themselves into a 
hard ball, and are taken out entire. By this method of cooking, the 
juices are retained, and not suffered to dissipate as they would if it were 
roasted. 

During the winter it lives in a torpid state, in a hole well lined wit h 
grass and moss, and when discovered looks like a round mass of leaves 
as it has rolled itself among the fallen foliage, which adheres to its spikes. 
The engraving of the spine, or quill, of this animal shows the method by 
which it is retained in the skin. The quill is as it were pinned through 
the skin, and retained by the head. The curvature is such, that when 
the animal contracts itself, the quills are drawn upright, and form a strong 
and elastic covering, useful for more purposes than merely defence from 
foes. The hedgehog has been known to tiirow itself 
boldly from a considerable height, trusting to the ^ 
eiasiieity of the spring for breaking its fall. It will 
be s('cn that w’licn the spines are upright, the force hedgehog. 

of the fall would not tend to drive the end of the quill upon the animal, 
but merely test tlic eljisticity of the curved portion. 


Family V, . . MacropWac. — (Gr. MuKpus, long; ttods, a foot.) 

Sub'family b. Macroplna. 

The Kangaroo. — In Ihe mole we saw tliat the power of the body was 
placed chiefly in ihe fore legs; w'C now come to a family which has the 
principal })Ower placed in the lunder part of the body. In the Kangaroos 
the hind legs are very long and immensely powerful ; the fore legs are 
very small, and used more at bauds tlian for walking ; the tail dso is 
very thick and strong, and assists the animal in its leaps. 

The Great Kangaroo inhabits Kew Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. 
Its singular formation, peculiarly adapted to the couutrv, calls forth a 
corresponding degree of ingenuity on the part of the natives, wLo live 
much oil its flesh. Its method of progression is by immense leaps from 
its long hind legs assisted by its tail. So rapidly are these leaps made, 
that tlie animal appears to alight on its hind legs after every leap, and 
lu'ver to touch the ground with its fore legs at all. But this is only a 
deception caused by the rapidity with which the animal performs its inovc- 
meiits. On alighting from a leap, it comes to the ground on its fore legs, 
and immediately draws up its hinder limbs. 

Indeed, the nat ural walking position of this animal is on all four legs, 
although it const antly sits up on the hinder legs, or even stands on a trijiod 
ct)m posed of its feet and tail, in order to look out over the tops of the 
luxuriant grass among which it lives. The leaping movements are 
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required for haste or escape, the length of each leap being about fifteen 
feet. 

Of course this swiftness would soon Jeave its pursuers behind, but the 
Australian is able to break one of its limbs or strike it insensible to the 



Major (Lat. larger) j the Kangaroo. 


ground with liis boomerang, the most wonderful weapon that uncivilized 
man ever produced. This extraordinary missile is a flat curved piece of 
wood, which the Australian natives can wield with wonderful skill, making 
it describe circles in the air, or rush at an object, and then return to its 
owner’s feet ; or throw it at the ground and make it leap over a tree and 
strike an object at the other side. 

Many boomerangs have been made in England from models brought 
from Australia, and it is not very diflicult to learn the turn of the wrist 
necessary to make them describe a circle and ret uni, but no one except 
an Australian can perform the complicated evolutions which the natives 
force the weapon to describe. 

The English boomerangs are never certain. A purchaser may lay out 
his money on a dozen before he finds one that will fly, and when he has 
found a successful one, it is liable to lose its powers by damages receiveU 
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necessity in the wilderness eaten of them. Their flesh is very white and 
well-tasted ; but their u"ly tails put iiic out of conceit with that fare.” 

In Audubon’s delightful work is a passage exhibiting exactly the same 
character on the part of the Opossum : — 

“ Suppose the farmer has surprised an opossum in the act of killing 

Sub-family e. J>idelp1ilna. — (Gr. Als, fowls. His 

double ; a pouch.) angry feelings urge him to kick 

the poor beast, which, conscious 
of its inability to resist, rolls 
off like a ball. The more the 
farmer rages, the more reluc- 
tant is the animal to manifest 
resistance ; at last there it lies, 
not dead, but exhausted, its 
jaws open, its eyes dimmed ; 
and there it would lie until 
the bottle-fly should oome to 
deposit its eggs, did not its 
tormentor walk off. ‘ Surely,* 
says he to himself^ ‘ the beast 
must be dead.’ But no, reader, 
it is only ‘’possuming,’ and no 
sooner has its enemy with- 
. . _ , , . . . V drawn, than it gradually gets 

belonging to \irgtnta\ Pg | 

the OpoeeuM. „ 

The length of the Opos.sum is about twenty-two inches, and its 
height about that of an ordinary cat. When disturbed or alarmed, it 
gives out a very unpleasant odour. 

Several genera are oinilted. 

The Common Seal inhabits the coast of Europe, and is not nnfre- 
quently found in many parts of the Scottish coasts, where seal-hunting 
is a favourite amusement. Tlie young are taken by stretcliing nets across 
the narrow straits which they frequent, but the older and stronger animals 
are shot or knocked down with clubs when they attempt to scramble into 
the sea, as a blow on the nose instantly disables them. 

The fore-feet of the Seal are used as fins, and the two hinder feet 
almost as the tail of a fi.sli, to assist and direct its course. On land the 
movements of this animal arc very clumsy; it shuflles along by means of 
its fore-feet, or rather paddles, and drags its hind-feet after it. 

This seal, when taken young, is easily tamed. Edmonston gives the 
following amusing account of a seal named Finna, wdiich he kej)t for 
about six months. “ We had her carried down daily in a hand-burrow 
to the sea-side, where an old excavation admitting the salt water w'as 
abundantly roomy and deep for her recreation and our observation. After 
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sporting and diving for some time, she would come ashore, and seemed 
p( rfectly to understand the use of the barrow. Often she tried to waddle 
from the house to the water, or from the latter to her apartment ; but 
finding this fat iguing, and seeing preparations by her cliairmen, she would 
of luir own accord mount her palanquin, and thus be carried as com- 
])Osediy as any Hindoo princess.” This interesting animal, after living 
in the house for about six months, at last was decoyed away by some 
w'ild seals and did not return again. A voung seal was tamed oy the 
guard of a small island in the Frith of Forth above Edinburgh. It 
seemed quite to consider y_ _ _ PhocTdie.— (Or. a Seal. 

Seal kind.) 


Sub-family b. J^/iocina, 


-^5 


itself one of the })arty, 
would accompany their boat 
across the water, and when 
the vessel was made fast, 
it used to take its station 
inside, and watch until *thc 
owners returned. It had 
the playful manners of a 
water dog, and would snatch 
a stick from its master’s 
hand and dash into the sea 
wwth it, where it would toss 
and t iimble about, sometimes 
approaching close to the 
shore, and swimming oil’ 
again when its master attempted to grasp the stick, but it invariably 
brouglit back whatever it had taken. It w^ould also bring fish out of the 
water and give them to its owners. 

The length of tlie Common Seal is about four or five feet, and its 
weight often two hundred and tAventy-four pounds. When surprised 
basking on the shore, it scrambles off towards the water; but if in- 
terce])tcd, daslies at its antagonist, oversets him if possible, and makes 
its escape as fast as it can. 



Vituliua (Lat. hclonying to a calf), the Seal. 


The Elephant Seal inhabits the Atlantic, Pacific, and Southern 
Oceans. It is very mucii larger than the Common Seal, being from 
twenty to thirty feet long. It derives its name from the long snout, 
something like the proboscis of the elephant, or rather the tapir, which 
it thrusts forw'ard when angry, and snorts loudly. Only the males have 
this proboscis, and they do not attain it until they are three years old. 
All hough its appearance is very formidable, it doc s uot attempt to attack 
num ; fiut if it cannot irigliten them by opening its month ana displaying 
its teeth, it makes olf towards the water, but with great deliberation, as 
when ill good condition it is so lat that its body trembles like a mass of 
jelly, and will furnish seventy gallons of oil. This oil is the principal 
object of the Soutli Pacific seal fisheries ; but the skin of this seal is also 
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very valuable for its strength, 
and is used in making har- 
ness. The seal skin is often 
used as fur. 

It is a migratory animal, 
and changes its residence 
several times in the year, the 
first migration taking place 
in June. 

There are many seals 
known, among which are the 
S(;a Leopard, a spotted spe- 
cies ; the Harp Seal, so called 
because the markings on its 
back something resemble a 
lyre', and the Sea Lion. 


ProboscidCa (Gr. that has a proboscis Walrus inhabits the 

or trunk). northern seas, but lias been 

knovvn to visit our coasts. 
Tliree instances of this have happened, one in 1817, one in 1825 at the 
Orkney Isles, and a third in 1839 at the mouth of the Severn. The 


Sub-family c. Tvichcclna. 
TrtchIcus.— (G r. rpixiKds, hairy.) 



most remarkable point in the 
Walrus is the great length 
of two of its upper teeth, 
which extend downwards for 
nearly two feet, and resemble 
the tusks of the elephant. 
They furnish very fine ivory, 
and are extensively used by 
dentists in making artificial 
teeth, as teeth made from 
them remain white much 
longer than those made from 
the tusks of elephants. 
These tusks arc used by 
the Walrus for climbing the 
rocks or heajis of ice, and 
also for digging up the sea- 
weeds on which the animal 


Rosmnrufi (Scandinavian, Ilosmar* the mostly subsists. It will also 
AValriis), the W alrus, or Morse. shrimps and young seals. 


♦ In the Scandinavian tonf^ue, the word ‘ llos ’ signifies horse, and ‘ Mar ’ sea. The 
meaning of the word ‘ Rosmar’ is tlius “Sea horse.” Sometimes the two syllables are 
transposed, making tlie word “ Mar-ros,” which we contract into “ Morse.” 

In the same manner “Walrus” is an Anglicism of Ilval-ros, or Whale-horse. The* 
reader will notice the resemblance of these words to the corresponding words in German. 
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The Walrus is often hunted for. the sake of its oil, its flesh, its skin, 
and its teeth. It is generally found in troops ; and if one is wounded, 
its companions rush to its rescue, and attack the enemy with their sharp 
tusks, which they have been known to drive through the bottom of a 
boat. Their skin* is so strong and slippery that it is very difficult to drive 
the harpoon through it, and even a sharp weapon frequently glides off 
without injuring the animal. The great enemy of the walrus is the polar 
bear, who does not always venture on an open battle, as, when a combat 
takes place, the walrus defends himself most vigorously with his curved 
tusks, and often inflicts fearful gashes on the bear, forcing it to abandon 
the contest. 

The head of this animal is very small in proportion to the remainder 
of its body, and often deceives people as to its size, 
which is difficult to ascertain without examination. 

The stuffed specimen in the British Museum, although 
in bad preservation, will give a tolerable idea of the 
animal. The expression of its countenance is very 
ferocious, principally on account of the enormous size 
of the upper lip and tlie thick bristles with which it 
is covered. The length of the Walrus is about fifteen 
or sixteen feet, and it yields from twenty to thirty walrus’s skull. 
gallons of excellent oil. 


The Cetacea, or Whale tribe, closely resemble the fishes, and have 
often been placed among these animals fcy naturalists. They, however, 
are distinguished by possessing w^arm blood, and in consequence, being 
forced to rise at intervals in order to breatlie the air, instead of sepa- 
rating from the water, by means of their gills, sufficient oxygen for 
supporting life. 

let the whale remains under water for a time so much longer than 
could be borne by any other warm-blooded animal, that the most indif- 
ferent observer cannot fail to perceive that the wdiale is furnished with 
some plan for supporting life during its stay bencatli the water. 

The manner in which this object is attained is at once beautiful and 
singular. Every one knows that the object of breathing is to oxygenize 
the blood, which in its course through the body becomes deprived of its 
native qualities, and is actually poisonous. If the blood is not renewed, 
it causes apoplexy and death, as is the case when a person is strangled 
or drowned. The most natural way to supply this want in the wLale 
would be to give it much more lungs, in order that it might take into its 
body a reservoir of air, from wdiich the blood might be renewed. But 
if this were the case, the animal would be seriously inconvenienced by 
such an amount of air, which would make it too buoyant, and prevent it 
from diving into the depths of the sea. But there must be a reservoir 
somewhere, and, therefore, instead of a reservoir of air to artcrialize the 
blood, there is a reservoir of blood already arterialized. 
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Along the inlerior of the ribs there is a vast collection of blood-vessels, 
ramifying from one another, and capable of containing a large quantity 
of blood, having no immediate connexion with that portion of the blood 
which is already circulating in the body. As fast as the exhausted and 
poisonous blood returns from its work, it passes into another reservoir 
adapted for its necessities, while a portion of the arterialized blood in the 
arterial reservoir passes into the circulation. It will be seen from this 
statement, that the whale, and others of tlie same order, possess more 
blood in proportion than any animals. By means of this wonderful 
apparatus, a whale can remain below the water for more than half an 
hour at a time. 

Order III. . . CETE. — (Gr. Kifros, a Whale, or sea monster.) 

Family I. . . Balajuldie. — (Gr. BtlAatm, a Whale. Whale kind.) 

BAL/ENA 



Mysticetua (Gr. Muara^, a moustache ; Kjjros, a sea monster), the Whale. 

The depths to which the whale can descend are astonisliing, wounded 
whales having been known to take down perpendicularly nearly 800 
fathoms of line. The pressure of the water at this deptli is very great, 
amounting, according to Scorcsby’s calculation, to 211,200 tons. ^Diis 
pressure would certainly cause the water to burst tlirough their nostrils, 
and enier the lungs, were it not that the nostrils are ibrmed so as to close 
themselves more firmly as the pressure of water increases. 
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The great Greenland Whale is found in the Northern Oceans, living 
amid ice and y)erpetual cold. Many ships are annually fitted out for the 
capture of this creature, which, unhappily for itself, furnishes oil and 
whalebone. The oil is obtained from the thick layer of fatty substance, 
called blubber, which lies immediately under the skin ; and the whale- 
bone — which, by the way, is not bone at all — is obtained from the inte- 
rior of the mouth, where it fringes the jaws, and acts as a sieve for the 
Whale to strain his food through. The throat of the Greenland Whale 
is so small that the sailors, who always use forcible expressions, say that 
a penny loaf would choke a whale. The greater proriortion of its food 
consists of a little creature about an inch and a lialf long, called Clio 
borealis, one of the marine Mollusca, belonging to the class Pteropida, 
or wing-footed creaturc'is, so called because it projiels itself through the 
water with two wing-like organs. The Whale, when it wishes to feed, 
rushes through the water with its immense jaws wide open, enclosing a 
host of little sea anitnals, and a few hoiisheads of water. As the Whale 
only wants the animals, and not the water, it shuts its mouth, and drives 
ail the w'ater out through the fringes of whalebone, leaving the little 
creatures iu its jaws. 

Por the capture of this animal, a number of ships leave England, 
Prance, and otlicr countries, reaching tlie Polar Seas about the end of 
April. 'When arrived at tneir destination, a careful look-out is kept 
from the mast-head for ‘Mish,” which are usually first ol)served by tlie 
column of steam and water that the whale sends into the air from its 
nostrils. At the welcome sound, “ There she blows,’’ the whole crew 
starts into activity; the boats, which are always kept hanging over the 
side of the ship, furnished ready for action, ai'e instantly manned and 
lowered into the wat,er, and the boat springs off in cliase of the w'hale. 
Tlie harpooner, whose station is in the bow, examines liis implements 
carefully, tries the edge of the harpoon, and sees that the rope is pro- 
perly coiled, as the sTighiest entangleiiient would upset the boat, or 
might even drag it below water. 

It will be as well just to notice the different weapons used in the 
whale-fishery. The first and most important is tlie harpoon, a kind of 
spear with a large barbed head, the sluipe of which is not very unlike the 
flukes of an anchor. Tlie edg('S of tlie barbs are kept very sharp, as 
otherwise the harpoon would not penetrate beyond the blubber, and the 
wdialo would consequently escape. I’lie head of the harpoon is not made 
of steel, as inexperienced persons would imagine, but of soft iron, so soft 
that it can be scraped to an edge with a knife. This is fixed to a w'ooden 
Jiaiidie, by which the harpooner holds it. In some vessels, the harpoon 
is fired at the whale from a small camion placed in the bow of the boat. 
There arc some very ingenious liarpoons iu the United Service Museum, 
one of wliich, intended to be tired frum a gun, has its barbs joined to 
t he head by a hinge, ami lu-ld apart with a spring, so that when a whale 
is st rnek the barbs collapse until the force of the blow is expended, when 
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the spring expands them and holds the whale firmly. The common 
harpoon, however, is the weapon usually employed. 

To the harpoon is fastened a long and very tough line, about 4,000 feet 
in length. This line is kept ready coiled in a tub at the head of the boat, 
and great care is taken to prevent it from being entangled. It ruus over 
a kind of pulley, as the friction is so great when the alarmed whale 
starts oir,that the rope when out of its place has repeatedly set tiie gun- 
wale of the boat on fire. At Deptford, some years back, might be seen 
a boat, the head of which had been quite cut off by the rope. A bucket 
of w^ater is therefore always kept at liand to throw on the rope. When 
a whale is struck, it sometimes runs out with the whole of the line, in 
which case the line of another boat is fastened to it, and sometimes a 
whale has carried off three miles of line with it. When the whale begins 
to slacken the line, it is immediately recoiled in the tub, so as to be 
always under the command of the pursuers. 

The use of the harpoon is merely to hold the whale ; it does not enter 
deeply, and causes the animal but little inconvenience, as a whale has 
often broken its line and escaped with the harpoon sticking in its back, 
and been afterwards rcca])turcd, apparently none the worse for its 
adventure. In order to kill the whale the fishermen have another weapon, 
called a “lance.” This is a long, slender, steel weapon, with a very 
sharp head, without barbs, as the men have to withdraw the lance as fast 
as they can after it has pierced a vital part. With these few and simple 
weapons the fishers contrive to secure the monster of the waters — a 
beautiful instance of the superiority of reason over brute strengt h ; for, 
as tlie expert angler secures a large and strong fish with a single hair, 
utterly inadequate to bear half the weight of the creature it holds, so 
the whale-fisher, wdth a few small weapons, achieves a task which may 
be compared to a mouse attacking and killing a wolf with a reel of 
thread and a crotchet needle. 

The boats always approacli the whale from behind, lest the expected 
prey should see them and escape. When within a few yards the liar- 
pooner throws his weapon at the whale, so as to pierce through the mass 
of blubber, and hold fast in the flesh. The wounded animal instantly 
dashes off, taking the line with it. When it has been under water for 
some time, it is forced to come to tlie surface to breathe. ^J’lie fishers 
knowing the time that it can remain under water, and calculating from 
long practice the place where it will rise, are at the spot ready to receive 
it as its huge body reaches the surface, and tlirust tlieir long lances 
deeply into its body, inflicting mortal wounds, lilood mixed with water 
is now discharged from the whale’s nostrils or "blow-holes,” a sure sign 
that it will soon die. Presently streams of blood are thrown up, colour- 
ing the sea and frequently drenching the crew^s of the boats, and after a 
few violent struggles the wdiale turns over on its side and dies. 

The enormous carcass is now joyously towed to the ship, and prepara- 
tions are made for “ flensing,” or cutting off the useful parts. When 
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the carcass has been brought alongside the ship, men wearing shoes 
armed with spikes, to prevent tliem from slipping off the oily bark of 
the monster, commence the process by fastening ropes to its head and 
tail. A strong hook is then fixed into the fat near the neck, called the 
“ kent,” as it is used for “ kenting,** or turning over the whale. To this 
hook is fastened a rope passing through a pulley at the mainmast head, 
and fixed tb a windlass on deck. The blubber is taken off the upper 
side by “ blubber spades.” The blocks of blubber, called “ slips,” are 
then hauled up on deck by means of ro])cs called “ speck tackles,” speck 
l)eing the German word for fat or bacon. When the blubber is all 
stripped from the upper side, the men turn the whale partly round by 
aauling at the rope fastened to the “ kent.” They then cut out the 
whalebone with knives made for that purpose. Lastly, the “ kent ” 
itself is stripped off, and the whale left to the sharks and gulls, who 
have been helping themselves very liberally while the flensing was going 
on, the shovel-nosed shark sometimes scooping out semicircular pieces as 
large as a man s head. The birds and fish Jiold grand festival on the 
body of the whale until it is so stripped that it sinks, when the sharks have 
it all to themselves. 

Wlien the crew have leisure, the blubber, which has been meanwhile 
stowed away in a place with a not very polished name, is “ made 
that is, carefully stripped of the pieces of skin and muscle adhering to it, 
cut into moderately sized pieces, and packed in casks until wanted. The 
oil is extracted by boiling the blubber in large coppers ; a most unsavoury 
occupation, but a very pleasant one to the crew% if they take that duty 
upon themselves. The refuse blubber is used as fuel, so that there is 
no waste. 

It is impossible to calculate on the amount or mode of resistance 
which may be met with from a whale when struck, for one whale will 
yield to a single harpoon loosely fixed, while another will break away 
and escape wdth five or six in his back, and two miles or so of rope 
trailing behind him. Some instances have been related of whales being 
killed without being struck at all. Scoresby tells us that on one me- 
morable occasion, alter a whale had been killed, it sunk as wdialcs some- 
times will do. While they w’ere hauling it up, the line sometimes 
resisted, and sometimes came in easily. At last they drew up a wdiale 
: wdth a coil of the rope round it, which they naturally thought to be the 
animal struck hy them. After disentangling it they found to their 
surprise that the line still descended into the sea, and dragged as if 
there was a weight at its end; and so there was, for they found their 
harpooned whale still fixed to the w'eapon, and discovered that the other 
unfortunate animal had contrived to entangle itself in the line, and had 
thus drowned itself. Another anecdote of a simihar character is related 
by Scoreshy. “A wdiale was struck from one of the boats of the 
ship Nautilus, in Davis’ Straits. It w'as killed, and as is usual after the 
capture, it was disentangled from tlie line connected with the first ‘ fast 

G 
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boat/ (the first boat which had struck it,) by dividing it at the splice of 
the foreganger, (the part of the rope fastened to the harpoon,) withiu 
eight or nine yards of the harpoon. Tlie crew of the boat from which 
the ‘fish' was first struck, in the meantime were employed in heaving in 
the lines by means of a winch fixed in the boat for the purpose. On 
a sudden, however, to their great astoiiishmtmt, the lines were pulled 
away from them with the same force and violence as by a whale when 
first struck. They repeated iheir signal indication of a whale being 
struck; their shipmates flock toviards them, and while every one ex- 
pressed a similar degree of astonishment with themselves, they all 
agreed that a ‘fish’ was fast to the line. In a few' minutes they w'cre 
agreeably confirined in their opinion by tlie rising of a large whale close 
by them, exhausted w’ith fatigue, and having every appearance of a ‘ fast 
fish.’ It permitted itself to oe struck by several harj)oons at once, and 
was speedily killed. On examining it after death, they found the line 
belonging to the boat in its mouth, where it was still firmly fixed by the 
compression of its lips. The occasion of this happy and puzzling inci- 
dent was therefore solved. The end of the line, after being cut, was 
sinking in the water — the ‘fish' in question, engaged in feeding, w'as 
advancing with its mouth open, and accidentally caught the line between 
its extended jaws — a sensation so utterly unusual as that produced by 
the line, had induced it to shut its mouth and grasp the ro])e w hich w'as 
the cause of its alarm so firmly between its lj])s as to produce the efiect 
just stated. This circumstance took place many years ago, hut a similar 
one occurred in the year 1814.” 

The dangers undergone in tliis pursuit are very great. Sometimes 
the boat is dashed to pieces by a blow^ from the tail of the enraged 
wdjule ; sometinies the crew are left on the ice for many hours, w'ct and 
frozen; sometimes the ice-fields strike together, and crush the ship 

between them, altliough the vessel is 
strengthened in every })()ssiblc w^ay by 
cross-beams and treble sheatliing ; 
sometimes a fog comes on, and the 
boat and ship are separated, neither 
having any means of kiiowdng w here 
tlie otluT lies, for sound is much im- 



peded by fog, and even cannon are 
^ P: " ' y not heard wlien fired comparatively 

^ Whale shows great attachment 

y to its young, whieii is called the cub, 
i‘*‘d on the approach of danger, seizes 
it witli its fin or flipper, and carries 

Fl.iHl*KR OF Tli !■; WIIALK. , if] fPl HM I 

it dow'ii out ot danger. Ihe Whale 
has no fins, properly so calk'd, as it is not a fish. Its flippers, which 
supply the place of fins, arc in fact fore legs, funiished with a kind of 
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^nd covered with a thick skin. They seem to be principally employed 
in balancin*^ the animal. The hind le"s are concealed under the skin, as 
are those of the boa constrictor. The length of this AVhale averages 
sixty feet. Its tail is placed transversely, and not vertically, as in the 
tislies. 

The Cachalot. — The chase of the Cachalot is similar to that of the 
Greenland whale, and need not be described. It is attended with more 
danger, as the terrific row of teeth with which the lower jaw of the 
Cachalot is armed, is not unfrcqiiently emydoyed in biting the boat. In 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is an under jaw-bone of this whaler, 
sixteen and a half feet m length, containing forty-eight huge teeth. 
Besides this method of defence, it has a very unpleasant habit of swim- 
ming off to a distance, and tlicn rushing at the boat with its head, 
thereby knocking it to pieces. One of these whales actually sank a ship 
by three or four blows from its head. 

PuYSiiTLR. — (Gr. i^varjTT^p, a blow-pipe, or bellows. ) 



Macrocephfllus (Gr. Mawpo?, long; a head), the Cavhaloty 

or Spermaceti Whale. 


Spermaceti is obtained from the head of the Cachalot, and it is tiiis 
subsLmice that causes the immense size of tlie head. IVheu the wha.e 
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is killed, a hole is made in the upper part of the head, and the sperma- 
ceti is baled out with buckets. When just procured it is almost fluid, 
but is rendered solid and transparent by beiii" first drained of its oil, 
then boiled in water, and lastly set to cool in wide pans, where it soon 
assumes the w'hite flaky appearance so well known in this country. The 
skull of the Cachalot occupies a comparatively small portion of the head, 
the huge mass at the end of the mouth being composed of a gristly kind 
of substance. The bone of the upper jaw occupies about one-fourth of 
tlie distance between the mouth and the top of the snout. It runs 
backwards nearly straight until just before the eyes, when it joins the 
remainder of the skull with a bold sweep. That part of the skull is 
called “ Neptune’s Chair” by the sailors, and is the part where the sper- 
nmeeti is found. The layer of blubber is thin, but yields a fine and 
valuable oil. 

Ambergris, so long a riddle to all inquirers, is now found to be pro- 
duced in the interior of the Cachalot. 


This substance is of the consistency 
of wax, inflammable, and gives out a 
kind of musky odour. It was once in 

^_3||r great repute as a medicine, but is now 

only used as a perfume. 

The Cachalot, although an inhabi- 

JAW OK GREENLAND WHALE. a j /• i 1 A i- i a* 

tant oi the Arctic seas, lias sometimes 
been found and caiitured ofl’ our coasts. The length of this whale is 
about seventy feet. 


Those readers who have formed tlieir ideas of Dolphins from the very 
graceful and elegant creatures represented under that name in the pic- 


Family II. Delphiutdie. — (Gr. 
a Dolphin. Dolphin kind.) 

3 — (Lat. a Dolphin.) 


turcs of the “ old masters,” 
or tlic statues of the 
ancient sculptors, will find 
that the real animal differs 



as much from the ideal, 
as the red and green lions 
wearing golden collars, re- 
presented in heraldry, dif- 
fer from the lion of Africa. 
Sad to say, almost the whole 
history of the Dolphin is 
i magiiiary — very poetical, 
but very untrue. The red 
and blue colours of the 


Delphis, the DoJjMn. heraldic lion are not less 

fabulous than the changing 
tints of the dying dolphin, so dear to noctry. Alas ! our unpoctiew 
Dolphin, when we have hamooned and brought him on deck, is only 
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black and wliiie, and all the change that he makes, is that the black 
becomes brown in time, and the white £^re 3 ^ 

The creature that really displays these colours when dying, is a fish 
called the Coryphene, and not a cetaceous animal of any kind. The 
sailors generally call them Dolpliins, which has led to tlie mistake. 

We will leave poetry and its beautiful errors, and pass on to facts. 
The Dolphin is, like the whale, a warm-blooded aninnd, suckles its young, 
and is forced to come to the surbicc in order to breathe. Its snout is 
very long, and is apparently used for capturing such lish, and other 
animals, as live in the mud. 

The length is from six to ten feet. Several species of Dolphin are 
known, of which the British Museum possesses six. 


The PouvoisE. — These animals may be observed in plenty playing 
their absurd antics off every coast of England. There are liurnbers of 
them off the Ts'ore, a jdace which they frequent greatly, as it is the 
mouth of a river, and they find more food there than in the open sea. 
Tiiey tumble at ilic surface of the water for the purpose of brcatliing. 

In the olden times, when glass windows were considenul an effeminate 
luxury, and rushes sup|)li(;a the place of carpets, the flesh of the Por- 
poise constituted one of the 

standard delicacies of a pub- Piioc.i n.\.— (Cr. ^wKau a, a Porpoise.) 

lie feast, but it has lor»g 

since been deposed from its ^ 

rank at the table. Like / ’ \ ^ 

most of tlic cetacea, its flesh 

has a very strong oily flavour, 

which, however relished by ’ 

an Esquimaux, is not agree- ^ 

European epicure of the . , „ ^ » 

Communis (Lat. co7}inwn), the Pm'poue, 
The voracity of the Tor- p^r posse. 

poise is very great. It feeds 

on various fishes, but its great feasts arc held when the periodical shoals 
of herrings, pilchards, and other fish arrive on the coasts. In the 
pursuit of its prey, it frequently ventures some distance up a river, and 
is then often taken iii nets by the fishermen. 

The teeth of this animal arc very numerous, and interlock wdien the 
jaws are closed, so that the fish when once seized cannot escape. Its 
length is about five feet, its colour a rich black ; becoming white on the 
under side. 




Communis (Lat. common)^ the Pwpoue, 
or Porpesse. 


The Nar^vhal. — Although the Narwhal has not suffered from false 
reports so much as many other animals, yet it has unwittingly con- 
tributed to propagate a very old error. The spiral tusk of the Narwhal 
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was accustomed to be sold as the real horn of the unicorn ; and as an 
accredited part of that animal, forming direct proof of its existence, it 
used to fetcli a very high price. Of course, when the whale fishery was 
established, the real owner of the horn was discovered, and the unicorn 
left still enveloped in mystery. 

The name Monodon is not strict! v correct, as the IS’arwhal oosscsscs 
ftro of these tusks, one on each sitlc of its head. Only the left tusk 
projects, the other remaining within the head. Sometimes a speciimm 
has been found with botli tusks projecting, and some think that when 
the left tusk has been broken on by accident, the right one becomes 
large enough to supply its place. 

The use of these tusks is not known ; some supposing that they are 
employed to dig up sea-weeds, and other plants, on which the Narwhal 

»ON — (Gr. Miivos, solitary; oSoiJs, or oSeJr, a tooth.) 



MonoeSros (Gr. Moi/os — Kifxis, a hom), the Narwhal, 

feeds, and some imagining that the living prey is first transfixed and 
then eaten. Be tliis as it may, as a weapon the tusk is not to be 
despised, as the strength and rapidity of the Narwlial are very great. 
Instances are on record, of the thick oak timbers of a sliip being pierced 
by the ivory tusk of this creature. The Greenlanders employ this ivory in 
tlie manufacture of spears, arrows, hooks, &c. They take the Narwhal by 
a kind of harpoon attached to a line, with a buoy at its extremity. The 



We now arrive at the Kodektia, or gnawing animals, so called from 
their liahit of gnawing through, or paring away, the substances on 
whifh tliey feed. For this purpose their teeth are admirably formed, and 
by these teeth it is always easy to ascertain a member of tlic Kodents. 
They have none of those sharp teeth called canine, such as arc seen in 
the lions and in those animals which seize and destroy living animals, 
but in the front of each jaw tliere are two long fiat teeth, slightly 
curved, and having a kind of chisel edge for rasping away wood, or 
other articles. 

The constant labour wliieli these teeth (called incisors, from the 
Latin word, iueiJo, \ cut,) undergo, would rapidly wear tliem away. To 
counteract this loss, the teeth are const antly growing and being pushed 
forward, so that as fast as the u])p('r part is worn away, the tooth is 
replenished from below’. So constant is this increase, that when an 
unfortunate ral)bit, or other rodent, has lost one of its incisors, the 
opposite one, meeting nothing to stop its progress, continually grows, 
until sometimes the tooth curls upwards over the li})S, and prevents 
the wretched animal from eating, until it is gradually starved to death. 
An example of tiiis pn'teriiaturai growth may be seen in the vignette 
nndcT the article Rabbit. sketch was drawn from a specimen in 

the Anatomical l\Iusrum at Oxlord. 

The Rodentia include iJie mice, beavers, rabbits, squirrels, and 
porcupines. 

The BiiowN Rat, sometimes called tlie Norway Rat, is the species 
usually found in England, it was some years since imported into this 
country, and from its superior size, strength, and ferocity, has so com- 
pletely established itself, uiul expelled tlie original Black liat, that it is 
very diiucult indeed to find a Black Rat in any part of England. 
Waterton’s sympathies are much excited in favour of the original rat, and 
his anger is great against the invader. He says of the Brow’ii Rat : — 

“Jls rapacity knows no bounds, whilst its increase is prodigious, 
beyond all belief. Ibit tlic most singular part of its liistory is, tnat it 
has nearly worried every individual of the original rat out of Great 
Britain. So scarce have these lust-mentioned animals become, that in 
all my life 1 have never seen but one single solitary specimen. It was 
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sent, some few years ago, to Nostell Priory, in a cage, from Bristol, 
and I received an invitation from Mr. Artlinr Strickland, who was on 


a visit there, to go and see it. Whilst I was looking at the little native 
prisoner in its cage, 1 could not help exclaiming, ‘Poor injured Briton! 

/t i. indeed, has been the 

mol'e.) ■ falcoflhy family! iuanotl.er 

T? *1 T nr VI generation, at furthest, it 

Sim„;kiuir p^.„bably sink down lo 


Sub-family a. Murlna. 





fate of thy family ! in another 
generation, at furthest, it 
wnll probably sink down lo 
the dust for ever I 

The same amusing natu- 
ralist, being considerably 
annoyed by the de})redations 
on his provisions, and the 
unceasing clatter that they 
kept up beliiiid the panels 
of his sitting-room, after 
trying various plans to ex- 
tirpate them, at last thought 
of a method, rich in the 
same humour with which 


Beouinriuus (Lat. ttutic or laiyc), ike Hat. actions arc tinged, 

and as efficacious in its 

operation as amusing in its idea: — 

“Having caught one of them in a box trap, I dipped its binder parts • 
into warm tar, and then turned it loose behind the hollow plinth. The 
others, seeing it in this condition, and smelling the tar all along the run 
til rough uliicii it had gone, thought it most ])rudont lo take themselves 
oil : and thus, tor some months after this cxperimenit, 1 could sit and 
read in peace, free Ironi the hated noise of ruts. On moving the jiliiitli 
at a subsequent period, we found that they had actually gnawed away 
the cfirner oi a peculiarly hard-burnt brick which had obstructed their 
thoroughfare.” 

it is at all times difficult to get rid of these dirty, noisy animals, for 
t.un- s(;on learn to kec}) out of the way of trajis, and if they are })oisoiied 
they revenge their fate by dying beliind a wainscot or under a plank 
ot the lloor, and make the room uninhabitable. There arc, however, two 
ways recommended to attain the desired object. 

Place a saucer containing meal in a room frequented by rats, letting 
them have free acci^ss to it for several days. They will then come to 
it ill great force. AV^lien they have thus been accustomed to feed there 
regularly, mix a quantity of jalap with the meal, and put it in the accus- 
tomed place. This will give them such mtcriial tortures that they will 
not come near the place again. 

The second plan is to use the same precautions, but to mix pliosphorus 
With the meal and make it into a ball. The phosphorus is said uot to 
kill the rats, but to afflict them with such a parching thirst that they 
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nish to the nearest water and die there. By this method the danger 
of their dying in the house is avoided. 

I have not proved either of these plans expcrim(mtally, but offer them 
for the benefit of those who are afilieted by the rat pest. 

The Common Mouse is so well known, that a description of its form 
and size is useless. It ahnost rivals the rat in its attacks upon our pro- 
visions, and is quite as difiioult to extirpate. It brings up its young in 
a kind of nest, and when a board of long standing is taken up in a room, 
it is not uncommon to find 
under it a mouse’s nest, 
composed of rags, string, 
paper, shavings, and every- 
thing that the ingenious little 
architect can scrape togetlicr. 

It is a round mass, looking 
something like a rag ball very 
loosely made. When r>pcned, 
seveu or eight little mic(; 
will probably be found in llie 
interior — little pink, trans- 
parent creatures, three of 
whicli could go into a lady’s thimble, sprawling about in a most 
unmeaning manner, apparcmtly greatly distressed at the sudden cold 
caused by the opening of their nest. 

Tile Mouse is said to be greatly susceptible of music. An anecdote is 
related of a gentleman who was playing a violin seeing a mouse, run 
along on the floor and jump about as if distracted. He continued the 
strain, and after some time the mouse, ajiparently exhausted with its 
exertions, dropjicd dead on the floor. An instance occurred to myself 
very recently, similar in all respects but that (jf the death of the little 
animal, which only scampered back to its hole when the music ceased. 
We afterwards found that it was a partially tame one which had 
escaped. 

Every one has heard of the fable of the Lion and the Mouse, but from 
the following account from Basil Hall’s Eraij:ments, we must conclude 
that, whatever the lion miglit have done under the circumstances, the 
tiger at all events w'ould not have availed himself of the profl'ered assist- 
ance. He relates of a tiger that \vas kept in a cage at Mysore : — 

“ But what annoyed him far more than our poking him iij) with a 
stick, or tantalizing him with shins of beef or logs of mutton, was iniro- 
ducing a mouse into his cage. No tine lady ever exhibited more terror 
at the sight of a spider than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on 
seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plan was to tie the little animal by a 
string to the end of a long pole, and thrust it close to the tiger’s nose. 
The moment he saw it, he leaped to the opposite side ; aud when the 



MuBctiluB (Lat. a little mouse) ^ the Mouse, 
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mouse was made to run near him, he jammed himself into a corner, and 
stood trembling and roaring in such an ecstasy of fear that we were 
always obliged to desist from sheer pity to the poor brute. Sometimes 
we insisted on his passing over the spot where the unconscious little 
mouse ran backwards and forwards. Tor a long time however w'e could 
not get him to move, till at length, I believe by the help of a squib, w^c 
obliged him to start ; but instead of pacing leisurely across his den or 
making a d6tour to avoid the object of his alarm, he generally took a 
kind of flyiu" leap, so high as nearly to bring his back in contact with 
the roof of liis cage.” 

The two objects here represented arc 
two portions of the same hair, the larger 
one being the centre and the smaller 
being taken near the origin. It is worth 
while to notice t hat although to external 
appearance the fur of the mouse exact, ly 
resembles that of the bat, yet when 
they are placed under the microsco])e 
HAIR OF MoirsE. tlicy Hrc sliowu to be very dilferently 

formed. 

A white variety of mouse is tolerably common, and is usually bred 
in cages. As it is very tame and beautiful, it is in great repute as 
a pet. 



Micromys. — (G r. fxiKpos, small; 
mouse.) 



Mir.?itus (Lat. ??cn/ small), the llai-vest 
Mouse. 


The ITahvest Mouse, tlie 
smallest of the British quadru- 
peds, discovered and described 
by White in his “ Sclborne,” 
is very nuieh smaller than the 
ordinary mouse, a halfpenny 
weighing down two of them 
wljcn placed in a pair of scales. 
Its nest is raised about a foot 
and a half from the ground, and 
su))portcd on two or three 
straws. It is made of grass, 
about the size of a cricket-ball, 
and very compact. 

The Field Mouse is as 
great a pest in the open air 
as the Common Mouse within 
a house. It not only devours 
the corn, but strips the bark 
off young trees, doing great 
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mischief. The kestrel or windhover hawk lives almost exclusively on the 
Field Mouse, and ought always to be encouraged. 

Several genera are omitted. 


The Hamster Hat is a native of parts of Germany. It is a terrible 
pest there, as it not only devours the corn, &c. in the summer, but lays 
up a large store for the ... 

winter. It is a most furious Sub-family i Amcolln^-{-L^t.Arvum, 

little animal, and will attack 5 ^ 

a man or a horse and even CniciiTUs. — (Gr. KoiK-qros, ringed.) 


a waggon wheel if it ap- 
proaches too near the spot 
which the Hamster considers 
its own pro})erty. Hats, 
mice, lizards, birds, and even 
its weaker brethren, are eaten 
bythis ravenous little animal. 

It lives in holes under- 
ground, and to escape attack 
has several passages from its 
chamber leading in diftcrent 
directions. The skin is of 



Frumentarlus (Lat, Idolizing to harvest)^ the 
Uamstcr. 


some value, and the hunter who spears it usually opens its granary for the 
sake of its store, which is far from being inconsiderable, ahuudredweigiil 
of beans having been found in one granary. 


The Water Hat is a iiati%"e of England, and very common on the 
banks of rivers, brooks, &c. It digs holes in the l)auk, and is reported 
to cat fish, frogs, &c., but 

this is verv doubtful. These Arvicola. {Lat. a field; colo^ I 

animals exist in great num- inhabit.) 


AmpbiMustOr. b.tb sidM ; 

wdiich they completely live), Wahr^nxt. 

strip, leaving the mark of 

each tooth as they proceed. I shot one while feeding, and at first 


thought that the marks of its trctli were cau.srd by the shot, for until 
that time I had supposed that the Water Hat fed on fish. 
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The Beaver. — ^North America is the principal country where the 
Beaver is found, but it is also common on the Eu})hrates, and along 
some of the larger Euro[)can rivers, as the Klionc and the Danube. In 
former years, when the wolf and bear inhabited England, the Beaver 
followecl its architectural pursuits along the rivers ; but it has not been 
seen in this country since 1188 . 

The houses of the Beaver are built of mud, stones, and slicks. They 
are placed in a stream, and their entrance is always below the surface. As 
a severe frost would freeze up their doors, it is necessary to make the 
stream deep enough to prevent the frost from reaching the entrances. 


1 object is attained by building a dam across the river, to keep back 
c. 1 ^ j ^ - the water until it is sulli- 


Sub-family d. Castorlna. 
Cabtou. — (Gr. Kda-rwpf a Beaver.) 

' I 

wsziac:.'.*-'-- . V .■ ; 










ciently deep for the beaver’s 
purposes. The dam is made 
of branches which the Beaver 
cuts down with its strong 
sharp teeth, and mud and 
stones worked in among the 
branches. The Beavers throw 
these branches into the 
water, and sink them to the 
bottom by means of stones, 
and by continually throwing 
in fresh supplies a strong 
embankment is soon made. 

As many Beavers live 
together in one society, the 
formation of a dam does not 
take very long. By their 


Fiber (Lat. a Beaver), the Beaver, united i,*ll’ort.s they rapidly 

fell even large trees, by 
gnawing them round the trunk, and always taking care to make them 
fall towards the water, so that they can transport the logs easily. 
The mud and stones used in their embankments arc not carried on 


their tails, as some say, nor do the Beavers use their tails as trowels 
for laying on the mud, the fact being that the stones and mud are 
carried between their chin and fore-paws, and the mistake respecting 
the tail is evidently caused by the slap that Beavers give with that 
member when they dive. In order that their pond may not be too deep 
they always leave an opening in the dam to let the w’ater escape when it 
rises above a certain height. 

They cut most of their wood in the summer, taking care to choose 
trees above their houses, so that the stream floats them down to the 
place where they wish to use them. They also lay up stores of food for 
the winter, by cutting a number of green branches and sinking them 
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near tho door of their liabitations, where tlicy are held firm by stones 
laid on the summit of the heap. 

During the severe winte r, their mud-built liouses freeze quite hard, 
and prevent the wolverine, their greatest enemy except man, frojn 
breaking through and devouring the inmates. Every year the Beavers 
lay a fresh coating of mud upon their houses, so that after the lapse of 
a few years the walls of the house are several feet in thickness. Many 
of the houses are built close together, but no two families can communi- 
cate with each other, except by diving below the walls and rising inside 
their neighbours’ houses. 

The fur of the Besaver is exceedingly valuable, especially for the 
manufacture of hats, and is greatly sought after. The hunting season 
is in winter, w'-ben the beavers are quietly in their houses. The hunters, 
armed with spears, &c. break the tops of the houses. The alarmed 
beavers instantly rush out and pass under the ice to cert ain hiding-places 
in the bank. Tlie hunter then discovers the position of the hole in the 
bank by the sound of his spear struck against the ice ; he then breaks 
a hole and spears the animal in its place of fancied security. A sub- 
stance called Castor was formerly obtained from the Beaver and much 
used in medicine, but is now discarded. 

When in captivity the Beaver soon becomes tame, and will indus- 
triously build dams across the corner of a room with brushes, boots, 
fire-irons, books, or anything it can lind. 'When its edifice is finished it 
sits in the centre apparently satisfied that it has made a beautiful 
structure to dam up the river — a proof that the ingenuity of the Beaver 
is not caused by reason but by instinct. 

The fur of the Beaver, like that of many other animals, consists of 
a fine wool intermixed witli long and stiff hairs. The hairs are useless, 
but the peculiar construction of the fur causes it to penetrate and fix 
itself into the felt which fonns the body of a hat. In making the hat, 
the only method required to fasten the fur into the felt is to knead 
fur and felt together. The hair is toothed on its surfaces, and makes its 
way into the felt, iust as an awn of barley will travel all over the body 
if placed up the sleeve. 

The length of the Beaver is about three feet and a half. 

Several genera arc omitted. 

The Common PorxruriXE is found in Africa, Tartary, Persia, India, 
and some parts of Europe. It lives in holes which it digs in the 
ground, anu only comes forth at night in order to feed. It eats vegetable 
substances only, such as roots, bark, and other similar substances. The 
array of spines or quills with which this animal is covered forms its princi- 
pal means of defence. If it cannot escape, it suddenly stops, erects all 
its quills, and runs backwards against its adversary, striking the quills 
against him by the weight of its body. Occasionally a looser quill than 
usual remains in the wound or lulls on the ground, which evidently 
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gave rise to tlie foolish error that the Porcupine could dart its weapons 
at its adversary from a distance. There are two kinds of these quills, — 
one kind long and curved, tlie other short, thick, and pointed. These 
last are the weapons of defence, as the former are too slender to do 
much service. When the Porcupine walks, its quills make a kind of 
rustling sound, tJaused principally by those arranged on the tail, wdiich 

Family II. . . . Hyatricldce. — CY(rTpi|, a Porcupine. Porcupine kind.) 

Sub-family a. Hystriclna. 



Cristiita (Lat. crested), the Porcupine, 


are large, hollow, and supported on long slender stalks. When an 
animal is pierced by one of these quills it is in sonic danger, for the 
exterior of the quill is formed on the same jirinciple as the beaver fur, 
and if not extracted, will gradually work its way into the body, until it 
buries itself entirely. Dogs are not unfrefpumtly killed in this manner 
by a neglected quill, whiem has struck them, but which they arc too 
eager to notice in the excitement of the combat, until it has inflicted 
a wound upon one of the internal organs. 

The American Indians use the quills extracted from the Canada 
Porcupine, a speci(;s living on trees, fur ornamenting various jiarts of 
their dress, esfiecially their mocassins or skin shoes. In England the 
quills are much used by anglers for making fine floats for angling. Tlie 
length of the Porcupine is about two feet, and its s|ni\es or quills are 
from six to fourteen inches long. 
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The Agouti lives in Brazil, Guiana and Paraguay. It is about the size 
of a rabbit, and like that animal is generally found in company with 
otliers. In Brazil and Guiana^ SuMamUy c. • 

I Dasyi-kocta. — (Gr. Ao<riis, rough ; irpaKTo's, 

after for the sake of xts flesh, hind-quartet.) 

but it appears that m rara- 


uuuy the flesli is not eaten. 

When pursued, it runs for a 
short time with much rapidity, ^ 
but soon endeavours to con- . (f 
eeal itself in a hole or under y};', 
the roots of a tree, when it tr' . 

will suHer itself to he cap- _ 

tured without any resistance, 
merely uttering a plaintive cry. 

It feeds on vegetables, espe- 
cially yams and tubers, but (Native name), the Agouti. 

ill theA\'est India Islands it devours the sugar-canes, and is a great 
pest to the planters. 



The Capybara- or Chiguira is the largest of all the Bodentia. At 
first siglit it looks very like a pig, and its skin is covered thiiilv with 
liairs like bristles, vvlueh Sub-fumUy 

add to the resemblance, j 
It inhabits the borders 


of lakes and rivers in many 
parts of Southern Ani(;riea. 
During the day, it hides 
among the thick herbage of 
the banks, only wandering 
forth to feed at niglit, but 
wlien alarmed, it instantly 
makes for the water, and 
escapes by diving. It is 
hunted for the sake of its 
flesli, which is said to be 



Capybjira (Native name), the Capyhdra. 


remarkably good. The Jaguar appears to be of the same opinion, foi 
he is the most terrible enemy of this creature, destroying immense 
numbers. The food of the Capybara consists of grass, vegetables and 
fruits, its length is about three feet six inches. 


The Guinea-I’tg or Kestless Cavy belongs to tbe sub-family Caviina. 
It was originally limught from South America, and is frequently domes 
tieated in Kuglaiid. Its beauty is its only recommendation, as it shows 
little iutelligeiiee, and it never used for food. Children, however, and 
particularly schuolijoys, are fond of keeping Guinea-pigs, as they are 
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wonderfully prolific, easy to manage, nud do not make rnucn noise. 
They arc popularly supposed to keep off rats, and are therefore usually 
patronised in connexion with rabbit-hutches. 

Family III. Leporidae. — (Lat. Lepiis, a Hare. Hare kind.) 

LEPUS. 



* Timtdus (Lat. timid)y the Hare, 

The Hare is one of our most common auadr\ip( ds. It is constantly 
hunted both for the sport and for its flesfi. When hunted witli grey- 
hounds, the amusement is called coursing. Beagles are also used for 
the same purpose, but they do not catch the Ilare by s})eed, but by 
patiently following its track, until the wearied animal is no longer 
capable of escaping. It comes under the denomination of game, and is 
protected by the Game Laws, as are pheasants and partridges. 

When full grown, it is larger than the rabbit and e.xceedingly like that 
animal, but its colour is slightly differemt, and the black spot on the 
extremity of its ears is a simple method of distinguishing it. The Hare 
does not burrow like the rabbit, but makes a kind of nest of grass and 
other materials. In this nest, called a “form,” the Hare lies, crouching 
to the ground, its ears laid along its back, and trusting to its conceal- 
ment, will often remain quiet until the foot of an intruder almost 
touches it. Many people can distinguish it when thus hidden by the 
sparkle of its eye. 

Innumerable foes besides man surround this animal. Foxes, ferrets, 
stoats, and all their tribe, are unmerciful enenn’es, and sometimes a large 
hawk will destroy a leveret, as the young Hare is called. Although 
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destitute of all means of defence, it is often enabled to escape by the 
quickness of its hearing and sight, which give it timely warning of the 
approach of an enemy, and enable it to escape to a place of safety. 

In cold countries lepus. 

the Hare changes its 
fur during winter, and 
becomes white, like 
the Arctic fox and 
the ermine. The Al- 
pine Hare, inhabiting 
the northern parts 
of Scotland, is a 
good example of this 
change. 

The well-known 
Rabbit is ratlicr 
smaller than the hare, 
but closely resembles 
it in form. It lives 
in deep holes, which 
it digs in the ground. 

When a number of 
these holes or bur- 
rows occur near each 
otlier, the place is 

called a warren, A loobC dry soil, such as the soft red sandstone, is 
the delight ol these animals, who may be seen fri>king about in great 
numbers outside their holes, but diving in on the sliglitcst alarm. 
Poachers often take them in 
great numbers by spreading 
nets over the mouth of the 
holes, and sending a ferret 
carefully muzzled down one 
of the burrows. The terri- 
lied rabbits rush out at 
the slgiit of their dreaded 
enemy, and are cauglit in 
the nets. If the ferret were 
not muzzled, it would kill 
the first rabbit it caught, Cunictllus (Lat. a little Rabbit). 

and remain in the lude, sucking the blood of its victim. 

The female Rabhit forms a soft nest at the bottmn of her burrow, 
composed of fur tom from her body, of hay and dried leaves. Here the 
young rabbits are kept uniil they are strong emugU to shift for them- 
selves, and make their own burrows. 


Variabllly (Lat. varyiar/), the AljDirie Hare. 
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The lame Kahbit is only a variety, rendered 
larger by careful feeding and attendance. There 
are many breeds of domestic rabbits, some, as 
the fancy or lop-eared rabbits, being often of 
considerable value, thirty guineas having been 
refused for a particularly line one. AVhen tame 
rabbits are sutfered to go free, they speedily 
return to their wild habits and instincts. 

The Chinchilla. — This pretty little animal is an inhabitant of the 
valleys in the mountain districts of South America. In such situations the 
cold is often very intense; but the long soft fur of the Cliiiiciiilla forms 
an effectual protection against the frosts. The fur is extensively usctl for 
clothing, ana celebrated for its soft and warm texture. umbers of these 
animals arc aimualiy destroyed for tlic sake of their skins, and Coquiinbo 
appears to be the place where tliey are taken in the greatest numbers. 

The Chinchilla lives in 
society like the rabbit, and 
resides in burrows dug in 
the ground. Its food is en- 
tirely vegetable, and prin- 
cipally consists of bulbous 
roots. In captivity it is 
fjuiet and inoffensive, but 
seems to betray no particular 
attachment to its keeper; 
neither does it seem playful. 
Its tail, covered with long 
bushy hairs, is usually lield 
turned up over its back, like 
that, of the squirrel, and 
probably for the same reason, 
-crora tiie various speennens ol fur .''eni to this country it would 
appear that thfre are two specu^s (»f ( ’hliuduila, but it is not quite 
certain. The leiigtli of the Cliinehiiia is uhoul nine inches, exclusive of 
its tail, which measures about tive. 

The Jerhoas arc celebrated for their powers of leaping. TlJcir long 
hind legs enable them to take enormous spriiiirs, during which their tail.‘ 
serve to balance them. Indeed, a .lerboa, when deprived of its tail, is 
airaid to leap. At first sight the Jerboa .seimis to aliglit on its hind feet, 
as well as spring from tlicm, but the fact is, tliat it alights on its fore 
leet and draws up the hind legs ready for the next leap with such 
rapiaity that the eye can scarcely follow the movement ; as has been 
before related of the kangaroo. 

* From the Anatomical Museum, Oxford. 


Family IV. . . Jerboldso . — {Jerboa hind.) 
Sub-family a. . Chinchilllna. 


(Jsative namo). 



Lantger (Lat. wool-bear iny), the Chinchilla. 



OVEK-GROWN TEETH OP 
BABBIT.* 
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In the history of the polar bear it was nicnfioned that its feet were 
prevented from slipping on the ice by a coating of thick hair. The foot 
of the Jerboa is defended in t he same manner by long bristly hairs, which 
not only give the creature a Sub-family c. Dipina. 

firm hold of the ground for _ - v 

its spring, but also defend I^fPcs—fOr. Au, double; irovr, a foot.) 

the foot from the burning soil . !■ 

on which it lives. , , ^ 

The timidity of tlic Jerboa j 

is very great, and on the ' 

slightest alarm it instantly vtjwMl V r 

ruslies to its burrow, but if , 

intercepted, skims away over ■ * '' 

tlic plain with such rapidity A ''' , 

that it seems to fly, and when v'vSt \ 

at full sjiecd a swift; grey- ‘‘ 

liound can scarcely overtake ■ v. 

Gram and bulbous roots 
are its chief food: while 
eating, it holds the food with 

its fore paws, and sits upright /t , , . t, 

on its haunches, like ihe Agn>«us (Lot. Wonjunsr to 

squirrels and marmots. The ^ Jerboa, 

Jerboa does not bear confinement well; it always appears uneasy and 
distrustful; it remains hidden during the day, and even when it emerges 
from its concealment towards the evening is always ready to retreat at 
the least alarm. 




.^Egyjittus (Lat. bdotiging to Egypf)^ 
the Jerboa. 


'j'here are many kinds 
of jerboa ; the Egyptian 
Jerl)oa is rather small, 
being about the size of a 
large rat ; its colour is a 
tawny yellow. 


Sub-family d. Myooc'tna. 

Myoxua — (G r. Mvo(<5j, or Myw^oy, a Dormouse.) 


The DoiniousE is very 
common in all the warmer 
parts of the Continent, ; 
and is often found in this 
country, especially in the 
southern and midland 
counties. It lives in 
copses and among brush- . „ ^ .t ^ ^ « 

wood, tiu-ough which it Avellanar.iis (I^t. from Arcllana, a filbert), 

makes its way witi. sue). 

rapidity that it is very diflicult to he captured. During the winter it lies 
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torpid, but takes care to have a stock of food laid up, ou which it feeds 
during the few interruptions to its slumbers. A warm day in winter 
will usually rouse it, but during the cold weather it lies rolled up, 
with its tail curled round its body. While in this torpid state, a suddeu 
exposure to heat kills it, but a gentle warmth, such as holding it in the 
hand, rouses it without injury. It lives principally on nuts, acorns, and 
grain. It brings up its young in a nest composed of leaves and hay, and 
seems to be fond of society in its household labours, as ten or twelve 
nests have been seen close to each other. 

The Squirrel is a very common animal in woods, where numbers may 
be seen frisking about on the branches, or running up and down the 
trunks. If alarmed, it springs up the tree with extraordinary activity, 
and hides behind a branch. By this trick it escapes its enemy the hawk, 
and by constantly slipping behind the large branches, frequently tires him 
out. The activity and daring of this little animal are extraordinary. 
When pursued, it makes the most astonishing leaps from branch to branch, 
or from tree to tree, and has apparently some method of altering its direc- 
tion while in the air, possibly oy means of its tail acting as a rudder. 

Many boys, and men too, know the delights of a squirrel hunt. How 
the little animal is chased from tree to tree until it is driven into a soli- 
tary tree, from which it cannot leap into the branches of other trees; how 
some venturous climbers ascend the branches and try to sliakc the sc^uirrcl 
down upon the ground ; iiow the active little creature throws itselt from 
branch to branch, ballliiig the attempts of its pursuers, until one lucky 
stroke sends it flying into the air, and it coincjs softly to the ground, there 
to be chased amid shouts, tumbles, and laughter, until it is finally over- 
whelmed by a well-aimed cap, and made prisoner before it can disengage 
itself from the encumbrance. 

It is easily domesticated, and is very amusing in its habits when 

sulfcred to go at large in a 
room or kept in a spacious 
cage ; but when confined in 
a little cramped box, espe- 
cially in one of the cruci 
wheel cages, its energies 
and playfulness are quite 
lost. Men often go about 
with souirrcls for sale, and 
generally cheat those who 
buy them. In the first place, 
tliey constantly try to sell 
old squirrels for young, but 
this imposition may be detected by looking at the teeth of the animal, 
which are nearly wliite if young, but if old are of a light yellow. 

In the second place, let the purchaser beware of very tame and quiet 


Sub-family e, Sciurlna. 

Sciuaus. — (Gr. 2/cia, a shadow; ohpuj a tail.) 



Europajus (Lat. Eiiropean)^ the Squirrel, 
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squirrels. These are generally animals just caught and perfectly wild, but 
made sedate by a dose of laudanum, which in many cases causes their 
death in a short time. One of my friends was deceived in this manner 
only a few months since, the squirrel dying in the course of the evening 
of the day on which it was purchased. 

The colour of the English Squirrel is a deep reddish brown, and its 
tail so large and bushy as to shade its whole body when carried curled 
over its back, from whence it derives its name of Sciurus, or Shadow-tail. 

The Plying Squiiirels arc well known by their power of making 
enormous sweeps through tlic air. They are enabled to make these leaps 
by a fold of skin at each side, which, when spread by the extended paws, 
forms a kind of paracliute, that supports them in their ])assage through 
the air. When they wish to pass from one tree to another, they spring 
downwards from a lofty branch, stretch out all their legs, and sweep to 
■liheir mark with an upward curve. The species of Plying Squirrel liere 
represented is a native of the Rocky Mountains in" America, where it 
lives among tlie dense pine forests that abound there. Its colour is 
yellowish brown, and its length about a foot. 

Webber gives a very happy account of the domestic life of these 
creatures : — 

“Then, when T went nut by myself into the de('p wood, I sat down on 
the moss at the root of an old tre^e to wateb for tlie squirrel. Wlieu 
everything was still again, 1 
would sec him after a wliile 
poking his head out of t.lic 
liole, snuff 1 snuff! Then 
out his liead would pop to 
rest his chin upon his fore 
paws, and he would look all 
around, above and below, 


a thought, he 

and I could see his lovely 
brush quickly curled ami 
spread so grandly above his 
liead, as he sat upon a 
limb, still for the moment. 

Lo ! there is another snuf- 
fing nose, and then great 
shining eyes filling tlie round 
black knot hole, and out 
another pops, and another and another. Such whisking of tails, darting 
along limbs, and bounding from swinging twig to rnstlin" tree loos, 
until they all meet. " ° 


Pteromts. — (G r. TTrepuv, a wing; fxvst 



Alpiuna (Lat. Alpine), tli^ Flying Squirrel. 
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“Now the frolic begins in earnest, and they dart round and round the 
trunks, rattling the bark down as they chase eacli other. Tlieir tails are 
spread now as wide as tliey can, as if they were scared ; and that lady 
squirrel he makes love to, you may be sure, for now he has chased her 
out to the very end of a great high limb ; and hard puslied, here she 
comes right off into the air 1 down almost into my face — the white of 
her arms underneath, spread wide like her stiffened tail — into tl}e leaves 
head-foremost, and then up and away, patter ! patter ! patter ! Here 
he comes too, sailing down after her, plump! and rattles off along the 
old logs and swinging vines in hot chase. 

“So they all would frolic, chasing one another, and one of them would 
see me, and stop and stamp his tiny feet and bark at me, jerking liis tail 
in comic wrath.” 


The Alpine Marmot is common in the mountainous districts of 


Europe. It lives in burrows dug in the ground. These burrows are 
something in the shape of a Y, one of the forks leading to its habita- 
tion, a kind of chamber lined with dry grass and mosses, and the 


other fork serving as a storehouse for food, as a provision against the 

. ^ , .. winter months, when it re- 

AECloaYS.-(Gr^ a bear ; u«, 

’ entrance, and becomes tor- 



Marmotta (from its native name), the Marmot. 


pid until the comnionce- 
ment of spring. When it 
first retires for the wint er, 
it is very fat, and is the n 
killed and eaten in great 
numbers. The skin is also 
of some service. 

Many may be seen in 
England, carried about by 
the Savoyard boys, who 
catch them wdien young, 
and tame them. When 


domesticated they arc mild and inoffensive, but no instruction entirely 
overcomes their abhorrence of a dog. 

When feeding in their native country, the marmots are very suspicious, 
and always station one marmot as a sentinel, and on his giving the 
alarm, the remainder instantly seek the protection of their holes, closely 
followed by their faithful sentinel. 


The Ox. — Tlie Huminantia, or animals that chew the cud, include the 
oxen, sheep and goats, deer, giraffe, and camels. They have a peculiar 
construction of stomach, which receives the freshlv-gathcred food, retains 
it for some hours, and then passes it back into the mouth to be re-mas- 
ticated. 
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The Ox is spread widely over the earth, searcely any eountry bein^ 
witliout its peeuliar breed. In this country, where it is our most useful 
domesticated animal, there are nearly as many breeds as counties, 
generally distinguished by the length or shape of their horns. There 
is the “ long-horned breed ” from Lancashire, the “ short homed ** from 
Durham, the “middle-homed ” from Devonshire, and the “polled” or 
hornless, breed. Each of these breeds has its particular value: some 

Order V. . . . UNGULATA. — possessing hoof s.) 

Family I. . . . Bovldge. — (Lat. BoSy aa ox. Ox kind.) 

Sub-family a. Bovina. 



Taurus (^Lat. a BaU)y the Ox. 

fatten easily, and arc kept especially for the butcher; others give milk, 
and are valuable for the dairy. The best dairy cow is the Alderney, a 
small, short-liorned animal, furnishing exceedingly rich milk. 

In some parts of England, oxen are used to draw waggons, or to drag 
the plough. They are not so strong as horses, and their movements are 
much slower. 

Formerly, the cruel sport of bull-baiting was much practised in 
England, and bull-rings, that is, large iron rings firmly Gxed in the 
ground, may he seen in the niarket-])lace of many towns. The poor 
Gull was fastened to the ring by a strong rope, and mangled by the 
repeated attacks of large and tierce dogs. Sometimes the rope did not 
prove strong enough to restrain his frantic struggles, and the tortured 
animal chased and scattered the terrified spectators. 

In Spain, bull-baiting is a very pojiular sport. The Spaniards do not 
coniine the aniinid with a rope, but turn him loose into a large areua, 
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where several men, armed with spears and darts, first goad him into 
madness, and then slaughter him. The deatli of the bull is, however, 
<)onsidered as a compliment due to the valour and endurance of the 
animal ; for if a bull is soon overcome, or refuses to attack his oppo- 
nents, he is driven out of the arena amid the hisses of the spectators, 
and suffered to prolong an ignominious existence. 

Every part oi the & is of value. We eat his flesh, we wear shoes 
soled witii his skin, our candles arc made from his fat, our tables are 
joined with glue made from his hoofs, his hair is mixed with the mortar 
of our walls, his horns are made into combs, knife harulles, drinking 
cups, &c., his bones are used as a cheap substitute for ivory, and the 
fragments ground aud scattered over the fields as manure — aud soup is 
made from Ids tail. 

The young ox is called a calf, and is quite as useful in its w^ay as the 
full-grown ox. The flesh is called veal, and by many preferred to the 
flesh of the ox or cow, which is called beef: jelly is made from ils feet. 
The stomach is salted and dried, and is called reimet. Cheese is made 
by soaking a piece of rennet in wafer, and pouring it into a vessel of 
milk. The milk soon forms a curd, which is placed in a ])ress, mid the 
we.au’y substance, called whey, squeezed from it. The curd is coloured 
and salted, and is then cheese. 

"When a number of cows arc kept in the same yard, the ohh’st cow 
always takes pn'cedeiiee, and jmslies the others with her horns if fhey 
interfere with her. She chooses Jier own rack, and if she sees ajiotlier 
rack better furnislied, she dispossesses tlic original proprietor, and with 
an air of ridiculous coninlaccncy appropriates it to herself. None of tiie 
junior cows attempt to leave the yard or enter it until she lias preceded 
them ; and so jealous is she of her authority, that if any enter before lier 
she refuses to move until they have been turned out. She then looks 
round in a dignified manner, and marches in, followed by the rest of the 
troop. 

At Chillingham Park there is a breed of wn'ld cattle, apparently the 
descendants of the original race that overran England in former years. 
They still retain their wild habits, and when any of them must be killed, 
thirty or forty men go out armed with rifles. A keeper mounted on 
a swift horse separates the victim from the herd, and drives it by the 
concealed marksmen, wdio speedily lay it jirostrate. Tlie colour of the 
Cliillingliam breed is always white with dark red cars. 

The Zlbti or Brahmin Bull is a native of India. It is a very 
conspicuous animal on account of the hump on its slioulders. There arc 
diflerent breeds of it, some larger than the English cattle, and some 
hardly larger than an ordinary hog. The ]Iindoos treat it wilh great 
reverence, and will not suffer it to be molested. It is in consequence so 
tame and familiar that it will often walk down the streets, examine the 
shops, and perliaps liclp itself to some sweetmeats : or it w ill lie down in 
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the narrow street ; but no one must disturb it, they must either proceed 
by another road, or wait until the sacred animal is pleased to rise. 

With singular inconsistency, the Hindoo, although be honours the 
bull with such absurd reverence, yet has no pity on the ox. While the 



indteus (Lat. Jndian)^ the Zebu. 

consecrated bull wanders ■with impunity through the streets, walks into 
shops, (china shops or otherwise,) and resents with a peevish push of its 
horns the sliglitest atTront, the ox is fastened to the plough, urged on by 
the goad, and put to every kind of labour. The Zebu-cow, although not 
quite so well treated as the bull, yet enjoys more forbearance than the ox. 

The Asiatic Buffalo is a large and powerful animal with enormous 
horns. It closely resembles the domestic ox, but is larger and stronger. 
Its st l engt h is so great that it is a formidable enemy even to tlic tiger. 
Captain Basil Hall gives an account of a battle between a buffalo and a 
tiger. The tiger, liowevcr, seemed to 'have been alarmed at tlie very 
unusual scene into wbicli he bad been transferred ; but the readiness of 
the buffalo to attack, proves that it did not fear the tiger. 

“ We were prcimised a grand day’s sport one afternoon, wdien a buffalo 
and a tiger were to bo pitted against each other. The buffalo entered 
the ring composedly enough ; but after looking about him, turned to one 
side, and rather pettishly, as if he had felt a little bilious, overturned a 
vessel of water placed there expressly for bis use. The tiger refused 
for along time to make Ids appearance, and it was not till his den was 
filled with smoke and fire that he sprang out. The buffalo charged his 
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enemy in a moment, and by one furious push capsked him right over. 
'I’o our great disappointment, the tiger pocketed this insult in tlie shab- 
biest manner imaginable, and passing on, leaped furiously at the ropes, 
with which his feet became entangled, so that the buffalo was enabled to 
punish his antagonist about the rump most ingloriously. When at 
length the tiger got loose, he slunk off to a distant part of the area. Jay 
down, and pretended to be dead. The boys, however, soon put him up 
again, and tried to bring him to the scratch with squibs and crackers, 
and a couple of dozen dogs being introduced at the same moment, they 
all set at him, but only one ventured to take any liberty with the enraged 


Bubalus. — (Gr. BouflaAos, a Buffalo.) 



Buffclus (Latinised corruption of Bov^aAos), the Jhtffalo. 

animal Tliis bold dog actually caught the tiger by the fail, but a slight 
pat of die mighty monster’s paw crushed tlie yelping cur as flat as a 
board. The buffalo, who really appeared anxious to have a fair stand-up 
fight, now drove the dogs off, and repeatedly poked the tiger with his 
nose, and even turned him half over several times with his horns. 

‘'Wc had then a fight between two buffaloes, wliich ran their lieads 
against each other with a crash that one could fancy shook the palace 
to its very foundation ; indeed, the only wonder was how both animals 
did not fall down dead with tlicir skulls fractured. ]lut there a[)|)ears 
to be a wonderful degree of thickness or hardness in this part of the 
animal.” 

The Bufffdo has long been domesticated in India, and from its great 
strength is exceedingly useful. In its wild state it is always found in 
marshy grounds, where the air is sufficiently pestilential to destroy most 
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animals. There it will luxuriate through the hottest part of the day, 
with its entire body immersed in. the muddy water, only leaving its 
muzzle above the surface. 

The hide of this animal is particularly thick and strong, and is in 
great request for making harness. 

The Cape Buffalo is a native of Southern Africa. It is exceedingly 
ferocious and cunning, often lurking among the trees until an unsus- 
pecting traveller approaches, and tneu rushing on him and destroying 
him. The ferocious creature is not content with killing his victim, but 


BUBALUS. 



CufTer, the Cape Buffalo, 

stands over him mangling him with its horns, and stamping on him with 
its feet. Gumming shot several of these animals, and once or twice had 
narrow escapes from them, as they are difiicnlt to kill. His description 
of their aspect is very good, and I camiot do better than give it in his 
own words: — 

“Their horns reminded me of the rugged trunk of an oak-tree. 
Each horn was upwards of a foot in breadth at the base, and together 
tliey elTectually ])rotected the skull with a massive and impenetrable 
shield. The horns, descending and spreading out horizontally, com- 
pletely overshadow the animars eyes, imparting to him a look the most 
ferocious and sinister that can be imagined.” 

The Bison inhabits the plains or prairies of North America in count- 
less multitudes. Its enormous and heavy mane, its fierce eyes and 
lowering appearance, give this animal a most terrific aspect. The 
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American Indians constantly hunt the Bison, which they call by the 
name of Buffalo. Their weapons are prineipally bows and arrows, ap- 
parently w^eak and small, but which, when wielded by a skilful band, 
will strike the huge bison to the heart. In Gatlin’s account of his 
travels among the North American Indians are many most interesting 
accounts of “ buffalo hunts.” Mounted on a swift horse, and armed 
with a spear and bow and arrows, the Indians kill great numbers of 
these animals. They ride up close to the bison, and with the greal-est 
apparent ease bury an arrow up to its feather in the creature’s body. 
Indeed many instances arc known where the slight Indian bow, drawn 

BISON. — (Gr. a Buffalo.) 



AmericiUms (Ls^t. Auicricau), the Bison. 

without any perceptible effort, li-is thrown the arrow comy)leteIy throngli 
the body of the huge animal. Tlierc are many modes of destroying ti?is 
animal in vogue among the Indians and white settlers. The skin is so 
valuable that every exertion is made to procure it. Of the buffalo’s 
hide they imake their wigwams or tents, their shields, their robes, their 
shoes, &o. The Indians can also sell the hides to the traders for a 
considerable sum, so that an Indian can almost measure his importance 
and wealtli by the number of hides that lie takes. 

The liuntor'^ take advantage of the gregarious instincts of this animal, 
and hunt them when they are collected together in their vast herds* 
which blacken the face of the prairie for miles. Sometimes they form 
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in linr, and drive the herd to the edge of some tall cliff, over which they 
fall in hundreds, those behind pushing on those in the van ; or sometimes 
they form a large circle, driving the animals into a helpless and leaderless 
mass, into which the hunters spring, leaving their horses, and treading 
with the skill of rope-dancers on the backs of the bewildered bisons, 
whom they slaughter as they pass, stepping from one to the other, and 
driving the sharp blade of their spear through the spine of the animal 
whose back they have just quitted. 

When only wounded the Bison is a most dangerous antagonist, and 
rushes on its enemy with the most determined ferocity. Richardson 
gives the following instance of its fury when wounded : — 

“ Mr. Binnan M‘Donald, one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerks, 
was descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, and one evening, having 
pitched his tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for game. 
It had become nearly dark, when he fired at a bison bull, wdiich was 
galloping over a small eminence, and as he was hastening forward to see 
if his shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. 
He had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the long hair on its 
forehead as it struck him on the side with its horn, and being a remark- 
ably tall and pow^erful man, a struggle ensued, which continued until his 
wrist was severely sprained, and his arm was rendered powerless; lie then 
fell, and after receiving tw’o or three blows became senseless. Shortly 
afterwards be was found by bis companions lying bathed in blood, being 
gored in several places, and the bisou w^as couched beside him, apparently 
wailing to renew the attack had he shown any signs of life.” 

Despite the wholesale slaughter of this animal which is carried on 
annually by the Indians, there seems to be no decrease in their numbers. 
They are more w^ary than before, and have withdrawal! themselves into 
more distant lands, but tlieir dark masses still crown the plain as of yore, 
although it is now impossible to judge as men could do in former days of 
the various migrations which Ihc herds would make. The dreaded llre- 
aniis have had their effect on the bison as on every other animal, and it 
withdraws as far as possible from the haunts of civilized man. 

The improvidence of the Indians is much to be regretted. Myriads of 
these animals are slaughtered every year, merely for tlie sake of tlleir skin, 
their “ hump,” or their marrow-bones, the remaiuder of the animal being 
left to the wolves and the birds. 

The principal use of the ffesh of the bison is to make “jerked meat” 
of it. This is made by cutting the meat into long narrow slips, and 
drying them in the sun. There is a peculiar art iu the cutting these 
slips. The operator takes a large lump of the llesli, and holding his knife 
firmly in one hand, presses the meat against its edge with the other, 
continually turning it round and round, until the w hole piece is converted 
into one long strip. The strips thus prepared are pegged out on stays, 
as washerwomen peg their clothes, or suspended in festoons on the 
branches of trees, like red snakes, until they arc dry enough to be packed 
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up. Tliree days is considered sufficient for tlic purpose. Tlie cow is 
preferred to the bull for conversion into jerked nient, wliile the skin of the 
bull is more valuable than that of the cow, from the mass of woolly liair 
about the shoulders. 

Mantles to keep travellers warm during the winter time, when sleighs 
are in the ascendant, are made from the hide of the bison. 

The strength and weight of the bison is enormous, and as it is a fierce 
as well as a powerful animal, it may seem singular that it should be so 
easily killed. The explanation of this question will be found in tlie 
structure of tlie animal. It will be sc^cn from the engraving on p. ]0S, 
that the bison holds its head low, and cannot see much higher than the 
legs of a horse without exertion. In consequence, when enraged, it 
charges in a direct line, and thus the trained horses of the Indian hunters 
turn aside from its course, and contrive to })laee themselves close along- 
side the furious animal, sheering olF with admirable dexterity as soon as 
the deadly arrow has sped from their masters* hands. Indeed a well-trained 
liorse will unhesitatingly dash in among a whole herd of bisons, threading 
its way among tliem unscathed. 

Tile flcsli of the Bi.son is tolerable eating, but the “hump” appears 
from all accounts to be unapproachable in delicacy. It is exceedingly 
tender, and possesses the property of not cloying even when eaten in 


PoEPiTAGUS. — (Gr. Uorif gKisa ; (pdyu>, T eat.) 



Qninnyens (Lat. grunting), the Yuk.* 


excess. The fat also is said to be devoid of that sickening richness which 
is usually met with in our domesticated animals. 

The cow is smaller than the bull, and considerably swifter. She is also 
* See page 1 II. 
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generally in better condition and fatter than her mate, and in consequence 
the hunters who go to ‘'get meat,” always select the cows from the herd. 

The Yak inhabits Tartary. Of this animal in a native state little or 
nothing is known. The name of “grunniens,” or grunting, is derived 
from the peculiar sound that it utters. The tail of the Yak is very long 
and fine, and is used in India as a fan or whisk to keep off the mosquitos. 
The tail is fixed into an ivory or metal handle, and is then called a 
chowrie. Elephants arc sometimes taught to carry a chowrie, and wave 
it about ill the air above the heads of those who ride on its back. In 
Turkey, the tail is called a “ horse-tail,” and is used as an emblem of 
dignity. 

Erom the shoulders of the Yak a mass of long hair falls almost to the 
ground, something like llie mane of a Lion. This hair is applied to 
various purposes by the Tartars. They weave it into cloth, of winch thev 
not only make articles of dress, but also tents, and even the ropes wdiicli 
sustain the tents. 


The Musk Ox is a native of North America, and is not very unlike the 
Yak in appearance. It is covered w'ith very long hair, which reaches 
almost to the ground. Its flesh is tolerably good when fat, but at otiier 

times it smells strong- ^ ^ „ /t x ^ v 

ly of musk. The Orinos.-{L^t. Sheep-Ox.) 


liorns of this animal 
are united together 
at tlieir base, forming 
a kind of shield or 
helmet covciring the 
forehead. When the 
hunters wish to shoot 
the Musk Ox they 
conceal tlicmselves, 
and fire without })cr- 
mittiiig the oxen to 
see them. The poor 
animals seem to fancy 
tliat tlic report of the 
guns is thunder, and 
crowd together in a 
mass, so tliat tliey 



If '^'^however* They Moschatus (Lat. mushj), the Mmk Ox. 

cntch sight of one of their assailants, they instantly charge at lu'm, and 
then arc very dangerous enemies. Both this animal and the Yak are 
simdl, scarcely equalling in size the small Highland cattle, but tlie thick 
hair wiiich covers them makes them look larger than they really are. 
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The Gnoo, or Wildebeest, iuliabits Southern Africa. At fct sig^ 
it is difficult to say whether the horse, buflalo, or deer predominates in 
its form. It however belongs to neither of tiicse animals, but is one of 
the bovine Antelopes. The horns cover the top of the forehead, and 
then, sweeping downwards over the face, turn boldly upwards with a 
sharp curve. The neck is furnished with a mane like that of the hurse, 
and the legs are formed like those of the slag. It is a very swift 
animal, and when provoked, very dangerous. Wlien it attacks an oppo- 
nent it drops on its knees, and then springs forward with such force 
that, unless he is extremely wary and active, he cannot avoid its shock. 
When first alarmed, its movements are very grotesque, and are thus 
described by Gumming : — 

“ When the hunter approaches the old bulls, they commence whisking 
their long white tails in a most eccentric manner ; then springing sud- 
denly into the air, they begin prancing and capering, and pursue each 
other in circles at their utmost speed. Suddenly they all pull up toge- 
ther, to overhaul the intruder, when two of the bulls will often commence 
fighting in the most violent manner, dropping on their knees at every 
shock; then quickly wheeling about, they kick up their heels, whirl their 

tails with a fantas- 
tic flourish, and 
scour across the 
plain enveloped in 
a cloud of dust.” 

When it is taken 
young, the Gnu 
can be domestica- 
ted, and broiight 
up with other cat- 
tle, but it will not 
bear confinement, 
and is liable to be- 
come savage under 
restraint. 

'riiere are several 
species of this ani- 
mal, three being 
satisfactorily as- 
certained, namely, 
the common Gnoo, 
represented in the accompanying engraving, the Cocoon, (Catobld})as 
Taurina,) and the Brindled Gnoo (Catoblfipas Gorgon), as a specimen, 
all three animals being in the British Museum. 

The size of the Gnoo is about that of a well-grown ass, that is, about 
four feet in height. Its flesh is in great repute both among the natives 
and colonists. 
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The Nylghau, one of the largest and most magnificent of the Ante- 
lopes, inhabits tlie forests of India. It is extremely vicious, and cannot be 
approached without danger. Its method of attack is similar to that of 
the Gnoo, namely, by dropping upon its knees and then springing violently 

PouTAX. — (Gr. UupTa^y a Calf) 



Picta (Lat. painted) the Nylghau, 

forward. The tiger is its great enemy, and often destroys it in spite of 
its courage. During the day the Nylghau conceals itself in the forests, 
and at iiidit leaves its coverts to feed, often doing no inconsiderable 
harm to adjacent cultivated lands. 

The colour of this creature is a slaty blue; it has how'ever several 
white spots, and from its throat and shoulders hangs a dense bunch of 
hair. It is about tlic same size as the gnoo, standing about four feet 
high at the shoulder. 

Tile Koodoo* is a native of South Africa, living along the wooded 
borders of rivers. It is chiefly remarkable for its beautifully shajied horns, 
which are about four feet in length and twisted into a large spiral of 
about two turns and a half. A bold ridge runs along the horns and 
follows their curvature. When hard pressed it always takes to the 
water, and endeavours to escape by its powders of swimming. Although 
a large animal, nearly four feet in height, it can leap with wonderful 
activity. The weight of the horns is very considerable, and partly to 
relievo itself of that weight, and partly to guard them from entangle- 
ment in the bushes among which it lives and on 'which it feeds, it 
carries its head backwards, so that the horns rest on its shoulders. 

♦ See page IH. 

1 
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The best and fullest accounts of the Eland* and the Oryx are to be 
found in Harris and Cumming’s Adventures in South Africa. An extract 
from Gumming will be both interesting and accurate. Of the Eland, he 
writes : — 

“This magnificent animal is by far the largest of all the antelope 
« - ^ , X tribe, exceeding a 

Strepsiceros. — (Gr. a twisting; #cf par, a hom.) j^rge OX in size. It 

also attains an ex- 
traordinary condi- 
tion, being often 
burthened with a 
very large amount of 
fat. Its flesh is most 
excellent, and is 
justly esteemed a- 
bove all others. It 
has a peculiar sweet- 
ness, and is tender 
and fit for use the 
moment the animal 
is killed. Like the 
gemsbok, the Eland 
is independent of 
water. It is general- 
ly diffused through- 
out all the w^ooded 
districts of the in- 
terior where I have 
hunted. Like other 
varieties of deer and 
antelope, the old 
males may often be 
found consorting t o- 
gether apart from the females, and a troop of these, when in full con- 
dition, may be likened to a herd of stall-fed oxen. 

“ I have repeatedly seen an eland drop down dead at the end of a 
severe chase, owing to his plethoric habit. The skin of the eland I had 
just shot emitted, like most other antelopes, the most delicious perfume 
of trees and grass.” 

The height of the eland is fully five feet at the shoulders, and its 
weight from seven to nine hundredweight. The horns of the male are 
about a foot and a half in length, while those of the female are smaller, 
and sometimes without the spiral wreathing. 

The Oryx, also a South African animal, is well known among hunters 



Kudu, (native name) the Koodoo, 
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BosblXphus.— (Gr. Ox-stag,) 



Oreas (Or. 'Opt ids, belonging to the mountains), the Eland, 

as Uic only antelope that revenges itself on the lion. IVlicn it sees the 
lion in the act of springing on it, it lowers its head, receiving the lion on 
the points of its sharp horns. It invariably perishes by the shoek, but 
the lion also perishes with it. Their skeletons have more than once 
been seen lying together bleached on the plain. The description given 
of this animal by Gumming is highly graphic. “ The oryx, or gems- 
bok, to which I w^as now about to direct my attention more particu- 
larly, is about the most beautiful and remarkable of all the antelope 
tribe. It is the animal which is supposed to have given rise to tne 
fable of the unicorn, from it s long straight horns, when seen in profile, so 
exactly covering one another as to give it the appearance of having but 
one. it possesses the erect mane, long sweeping black tail, and general 
appearance of the horse, with the head and hoofs of an antelope. It is 
robust in its form, squarely and comjiactly built, and very noole in its 
bearing. Its height is about that of an ass, and in colour it slightly 
resembles that animal. The beautiful black bands which eccentrically 
adorn its head, giving it the appearance of wearing a stall collar, 
together with the manner in which the rump and thighs are painted, 
impart to it a character peculiar to itself. The adult male measures 3 
feet. 10 inches in height at the shoulder.” 

The sharp horns of the oryx stand it in good stead, when pursued by 
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Oryx. — (G r. ‘'Opv^, a word from Herodotus, 
denoting a gazelle.) 




f' r' - - 








LeucQryx (Gr. the white Oryx)^ the Oryx. 

eves on waking one morning, was a herd of Spriii 
describes : 


dogs, as it generally 
kills several of them 
before it is van- 
quished, and if the 
hunter’s rifle is not 
at hand, drives off the 
dogs and esca])es. 

The Spuing noK is 
one of tile smaller 
South African ante- 
lopes. Its colour is a 
light cinnamon red on 
the back, fading into 
white on the under 
jiart of the body, a 
narrow band of red- 
dish brown se})aratiiig 
the two colours. 

For a description 
of the habits of the 
animal, I must agjiin 
refer the reader to 
Gumming. During 
his early travels in 
South Africa, the first 
object that met his 
gboks, which he thus 


“ On tiie 2Sth I had the satisfaction of beholding, for the first time, 
what I had oiteii heard the Boers allude to, viz. a “ trek-bokken,” or grand 
migration of springboks. This was, I think, the most extraordinary and 
striking scene, as connected with beasts of the chase, that I have ever 
beheld. For about two hours before the day dawned I had been lying 
awake in my waggon, listening to the grunting of the bucks within two 
iiundred yards of me, imagining that some large herd of springboks was 
feeding beside my camp; but on my rising when it was clear, and looking 
about me, 1 belield the ground to the northward of my camp actually 
covered with a dense living mass of springboks, marching slowly and 
steadily along, extending from an opening in a long range of hills on the 
west, througli wliich they continued pouring, like the flood of some 
great river, to a ridge about a mile to the north-east, over wliieh they 
disappeared. Tlie breadtli of the ground they covered might have been 
somewhere about half a mile. 1 stood upon the fore-chest of my waggon 
tor nearly two hours, lost in wonder at the novel and wonderful scene 
which was passing before me, and had some difficulty in convincing 
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Gazella. — (Ara-bic, Ghazil, liffht or elcgaM.) 


myself that it was reality which I beheld, and not the wild and ex- 
aggerated picture of a hunter's dream. During this time their vast 
legions continued 
streaming through 
the neck in the hills 
in one unbroken 
compact phalanx. 

“Vast and sur- 
prising as was the 
herd of springboks 
which I had that 
morning witnessed, 
it was infinitely sur- 
passed by what 1 
beheld on the march 
from my vley to old 
Sweir’s camp ; for 
on our clearing the 
low range of hills 
throiigh which the 
springboks had been 
Iiouring, I beheld 
the boundless plains, and even the hill sides which stretched away on 
every side of me, thickly covered, not with herds, but with one vast he d 
of springboks; as far as the eye could strain the landscape was alive with 
them, until they softened down into a dim nal mass of living creatures.” 

The Spi'ingbok is very fearful of man, and if it has to cross a yiath 
over which a man has passed before, it docs not walk over, but lakes a 
tremendous leap, ten or twelve feet high, and about fifteen long, at the 
same time curving its back in a most extraordinary manner. It is from 
this habit of leaping that the Dutch Boers who inhabit the Cape have 
given it the name of Springbok. 



Euehure (Gr. E?, well; daiiceb Springbok. 


The Gazelle, so famous in Oriental poetry, inhabits Arabia and 
Syria. Its eyes arc very large, dark and lustrous, so that the Oriental 
poets love to compare the eyes of a woman to those of a gazelle, just as 
Ilomer consi.anlly applied the epithet ox-eyed (/Socottls) to the more 
majestic goddesses, such as Juno and Minerva. It is easily tamed wdien 
young, and is frequently seen domesticated in the courtyards of houses 
in Syria. Its swiftness is so great that even a greyhound cannot over- 
take it, and the hunters are forced to make use of hawks, which are 
trained to strike at the head of the gazelle, and thus confuse it, and 
retard its speed, so as to permit the dogs to come up. In several parts 
of Syria, the gazelle is taken by driving a herd into a lar^e enclosure 
surrounded by a deep ditch. A few gaps arc made, throu^i which the 
terrified miimals leap, and fall into the ditch, when they are easily taken. 
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OAZELLA. The Jieig/it of the ^a- 

- zclle is about one foot 

l'{yfA:'p{ ' tainous regions, espc' 

7^t tbc Alpine cliaiiis 

, „ , 1 can hardly discern room' 

Ariel (Gr. proper jiame), the Gazelle. f^^j. j^s feet. The Clia- 

mois hunters are exposed to the most frightful dangers, to the chance 
of falling from terrific precipices, to hunger and cold, and every imagiu- 

nx-a.^t. node-goat.) 


The Ibex inhai)- 
its the Alpine re- 
gions of Europe and 
Western Asia. It 






mf/ 


Tragus (Qr. Tpdyos, a He-goat), the Chamois, 


is instantly recognised by its magnificent liorns, -which curve with a 
bold sweep from the head almost to the haunches. The Iiorns are sur- 
rounded at regular intervals with rings, and are immensely strong, 
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serving, as some saj, to break the fall of the Ibex when it makes a leap 


from a height. 

When chased it is a dan- 
gerous animal, as after it has 
led its pursuer over danger- 
ous heights and fearful 
chasms, it will frequently 
turn on him, and unless he 
can shoot it before it reaches 
him, will hurl him over the 
precipice. It is very wary, 
and, like many other animals, 
posts a sentry to keep watch, 
wlio, when he sees a sus- 
picious object, gives notice 
by a kind of whistle, as a 
warning, on hearing which 
the whole of the herd in- 
stantly dash off to the high- 
est point they can find, l^lie 
height of the Ibex is two 
feet six inches; the length 
of its horns often three 
feet. 


Capra. — (L at. a Qoat.) 



Ibex, the IheXy or SteinboJe. 



Hircus (Lat. a Ue-goat), the Goat. 

The common Goat is not in much request in England, but in some 
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other countries, as Syria and Switzerland, large herds of goats are kept 
lor tlie sake of their milk, and in fact almost entirely take the place of tue 
cow. The most celebrated variety of this animal is the Caslimir goat, 
which furnishes the beautifully fine wool from which the costly Castimir 
shawls are made. The shawls bear a high value even in their own 
country, but in Europe the price is much increased by the various taxes 
which are paid in every stage of the manufacture, — the average number 
ol taxes paid on each shawl being about thirty, several of which are 
limited only by the pleasure of the collector. 

The Sheep. — There are many kinds of Sheep, among which the common 
sheep, the long-tailed sheep, and the Wallachian sheep are the most 
conspicuous. Next to tlie cow, the sheep is our most useful animal. 
England produces better wool than any country ; for although the wool 
ut the Spanisli sheep is finer than ours, it is much hiss in quantity. 

The Merino, as 
this sheep is call- 
ed, is annually 
condjictcd from 
one part of the 
count ry to another, 
and hack again. 
The distance tra- 
versed is upwards 
of four hundred 
miles, and the time 
nec(jssary to com- 
plete the journey 
about six or seven 
weeks. The pro- 
prietors of the 
llocks think that 
these periodical 
journeys improve 
the wool ; but it 
is in all probability 

a mistaken notion, as the stationary flocks of Leon and Estremadura 
produce quite as fine a fleece. Of course sucli a body of sheep — nearly 
six millions — do great damage to the lands over which they pass, and 
many fall victims to fatigue or arc destroyed by wolves. 

The long-tailed sheep inhabits Syria and Egypt, its tail is so large 
and so loaded with fat, that to prevent it from being injured by dragging 
on the ground, a board is fastened to the under side of it, and wlieels 
are often attached to the board. The pceuliar fat of the tail is con- 
sidered a grcLit dcdicaev, and is so soft as to be frequently used as butter, 
'i'he weight of a large tail is about seventy pounds. 


Ovis, — (Lat. a Sheep.) 



Arles (Lat. a liam.) 
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The 'Wallacbian or Cretan sheep is found in Crete, Wallachia, Hungary, 
and Western Asia. Its horns are exceedingly large, and are twisted 
in a manner resembling those of the Koodoo. It is very strong, and 
extremely vicious and unruly, lu this and several other sheep the 
fleece is com])osed of wool and hair mixed. The hair of the Wallachian 
sheep is long and silky like that of a spaniel, and of great length, falling 
almost to the ground. 


The GiRArrE. — This beautiful and extraordinary animal is found only 
in South Africa. As the gnoo seems to combine the properties of the 
antelope, horse, and Snl.-fa.Qily h. Cumdopwdlna. 

raffc appears to hear CAMELoi-AKi),vu.s.-(Gr. ha^nAor, a camel ; ^dpSaMs, 
the characterist ics ^ pard.) 


of the antelope and 
the camel. In the 
opinion of modern 
naturalists, it liolds 
a j)lacc by itself 
between the deer 
and antelopes ; — it 
forms, at all events, 
a group to wlileh no 
other animals bc- 
long. 

The height of the 
Giraffe varies from 
thirteen to eighteen 
feet. Its beautiful 
long neck enables 
it to browse on the 
leaves of tlic trees 
on which it feeds. 
It is very dainty 
wdiile feeding, and 
plueksllieleavesone 
oy one with it s long 
and flexible tongue. 
On its lu'ad arc two 



Girafla (Ambic, Zarapha), the Giraffe. 


very remarkable project ions, closely resembling horns. These projections 
arc not horns, but only thickenings of the bone of the skull, covered 
with skin, and bewaring a tuft of black hair at the extremity of each. The 
fore legs at first sight appear longer than the hind ones, but this apparent 
difference is only caused by the great lengtii of the shoulder-blades, as 
botli pair of legs are of the same length at their junction with the body. 
Its eyes are very large and prominent, so that the animal can see on 
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every side without turning its head. Just over and between the eyes is 
a third bony prominence, resembling the projecting enlargements of the 
skull, called horns. The use of these projections is not very well known, as 
although in play the Giraffe will swing its head round and strike with it, 
yet when it wishes to repel an assailant it has recourse to violent and 
rapid kicks from its hind legs. So light and swift are these kicks that 
the eye can scarcely follow them, and so pov erful are they that the lion 
is not unfrequently driven off by them Vaillant relates that a Giraffe 
which he was hunting, kept off his pack of dogs by its rapid kicks. 
Indeed, if it were to venture its head too near the lion, a blow from his 
tremendous paw would in all probability lay the animal prostrate. 

The skin of this animal is an inch and a half in thicknciss, so that it 
is necessary for the hunter to make very sure of 


^ his aim before he fires at an animal so well 
defended. 

Giraffe has much difficulty in reaching 
mm the ground with its mouth, nor does it often 
attempt to do so, unless it is bribed with somc- 
thing of which it is very fond, such as a lump 
of sugar. It then straddles widely with its fore 
sKtiLL OP THE CTRAFPE troiiblc succecds in reaching 

THE GIRAFFE. Uttitudc TOS llOtiCed 

and copied in the Prsenestine pavement. 

The appearance of this animal in its native haunts is very magnificent. 
“ These gigantic and exquisitely beautiful animals, which are admirably 
formed by nature to adorn the forests that clothe the boundless plains of 
the interior, are widely distributed throughout the interior of Southern 


Africa, but arc nowhere to be met with in great numbers. In countries 
unmolested by the intrusive foot of man, the Giraffe is found generally in 
herds varying from twelve to sixteen ; but I have not unfrequently met 
with herds containing thirty individuals, and on one occasion I counted 
forty together ; this, however, w^as owdng to chance, and about sixteen 
may be reckoned as the average number of a herd. These herds arc com- 
posed of Giraffes of various sizes, from the young Giraffe of nine or ten 
feet in height, to the dark chestnut coloured old bull of the herd, whose 


exalted head towers above his companions, generally attaining to a Iieiglit 
of upwards of eighteen feet. The females are of lower stature, and more 
delicately formed than the males, their height averaging from sixteen to 
seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered ugliness and a w^ant of 
grace in the Giraffe, but I consider that he is one of the most strikingly 
beautiful animals in the creation; and when a herd of them is seen 
scattered through a grove of the picturesque parasol-topped acacias which 
adorn their native plains, and on wdiosc uppermost shoots they are 
enabled to browse by the colossal height with which nature has so 
admirablv endowed tliem, he must, indeed, be slow of conception who 
fails to discover both grace and dignity in all their movements. There 
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can be no doubt that every animal is seen to the greatest advantage in 
the haunts which nature destined him to adorn, and among tlie various 
living creatures which beautify creation, I have often traced a remark- 
able resemblance between tlie animal and the general appearance of the 
locality in which it is found. 

“ In the case of the Giraffe, which is invavkibly met witli among vene- 
rable forests, where innumerable blasted and weather-beaten trunks and 
stems occur, I have repeatedly been in doubt as to the presence of them, 
until I had recourse to my spy-glass; and on referring the case to my 
savage attendants I have known even their optics to fail, at one time 
mistaking these dilapidated trunks for camelopards, and again confounding 
real camelopards with these aged veterans of the forest.”* 

The first living Giraffes, in the possession of the Zoolodcal Society, 
were brought by M. Tliibaut in 1885. He succeeded in taking four, all 
of which he brought with him. One of them is still living, h’rom this 
stock, several Giraffes have been born, some of which arc now in England, 
and others have been sent to other countries. 

One of the four originals killed himself soon after his arrival, by 
striking his head against a wall as he was rising from the ground. An 
accident of the same nature happened recently to another animal, one of 
its horns being broken off*, and bent backwards; but owing to the presence 
of mind of the keeper, who immediately pull(‘d the horn into its place 
again, no bad results followed, the fractured parts uniting naturally. 

Tlie tongue of tlie Giraffe is one of the most remarkable parts of its 
structure. It is very flexible and capable of great changes of form, the 
Giraffe being able to contract it so that its lip could enter an ordinary 
quill. The animal is very fond of exercising its tongue, and sometimes 
pulls the hairs from its companions’ manes and tails, and swallows them; 
no very easy feat, as the hair of the tail is often more than four feet 
long. 

8'he movements of the Giraffe arc very peculiar, the limbs of each side 
appealing to act together. It is very swift, and can outrun a horse, 
es])ecially if it can get among broken ground and rocks, over which it 
lca])s wit h a succession of frog-like hops. 

In this country it endures the climate well. The Giraffes in the 
Zoological Gardens which were born and bred in this country seem very 
healthy and are exceedingly tame, examining the hands of their visitors, 
and following them round the enclosure. They eat herbs, such as grass, 
hay, carrots, and onions. AYheu cut grass is given to them, they cat off 
the upper parts and leave the coarse stems, just as we eat asparagus. 

The Camel. — There is mucli confusion about the names of the 
Camels. — The Bactkian Camel is distinguished by bearing two humps on 
its back, the Akajuan Camel by bearing only one. The Arabian camel 

* Cumming’8 Adventures, vol. i. pp. 2G9, 270. 
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is sometimes, but erroncousl}", called the Dromedary, as the Dromedary, 
or El-Heirie, is a lighter variety of that animal, and only used when 
despatch is required. 

The Camel forms the principal wealth of the Arab ; without it he could 
never attempt to penetrate tlie vast deserts where it lives, as its remark- 
able power of drinking at one draught suilicieut water to serve it for 

Sub-family c. Camdlna. 

CAMiiLrs.— (Gr. KduT]\o$, a Camel.) 



Arabtcu.>; (Lat. Arabian), ihc Camel, 

several days, enables it to march from station to station without requiring 
to drink by the way. The peculiar structure of its stomach gives it this 
most useful power, in its stomach arc a great number of deep cells, into 
which the water passes, and is then prevented from escaping by a nniscle 
which closes tlnj juouth of the cells. 'When the Camel fcels thirsty, it 
has the power of casting some of the whaler contained in these cells into 
its mouth. The liabits of this animal are very interesting. A recent 
traveller, the Kev. J. 11. Tollen, most kindly forwarded to me the follow- 
ing interesting and amusing account of the habits of the Camel : — 

“My principal exp(;rience in camels has been during my travels through 
the Arabian desert. 1 followed, after some interval of time, the route of 
the Hajji — the Mecea pilgrimage. 

"The temper of the Caimd is in general not very amiable. It is un- 
willing, jealous, and revengeful to the last degree. Of this latter (quality 
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curious talcs are told : one, which was fully believed by the Arab that 
narrated it to me, was as follows. A certain camel driver had bitterly 
insulted (i.e. thrashed in some ignomiuious way.) the animal under his 
charge. The camel showed no disposition to resent, liut the driver, knowing 
from the expression of its eye what was passing within, kept on the alert 
for several days. One night he had retired for safety inside his tent, 
leaving his striped abbaya or cloak spread over the wooden saddle of the 
camel outside the tent. 

“During the niglit he heard the camel approach the object, and after 
satisfying Idmself by smell or otherwise that it was his master’s cloak, and 
believing that the said master was aslec^p beneath it, he lay down and 
rolled backwards and forwards over the cloak, evidently much gratified by 
the cracking and srnasliing of the saddle under his weight, and fully 
persuaded that the bones of his master were brfjken to pieces. After a 
time lie rose, contemjilated wiili great contentment the disordered mass, 
still covered by the cloak, and retired. 

“Mext morning, at the usual hour for loading, the master, who had 
from the interior of liis tent heard lids agreeable process going on, pre- 
sented himself to ihe cannd. The disappointed animal was in such a rage, 
said my informant, on seeing his master safe before him, that /le broke /tin 
heart, and died on ihe spot. 

“ 1 had once to cross a very high range of rocks, and we had very great 
difiicnlty in getting our camels to face the sleeper pait of the ascent, 
though any horse would have made very light of it. All the riders had 
to dismount, and the laden animals made the bare rocky solitudes ring to 
the continual and most savage growls with wiiich they vented their dis- 
pleasure. It is well on these occasions to keep out of reach of their long 
necks, which they stretch out and bring their teeth within dangerous 
proximity to tlie arm or side of any on^ but their master. 

“While being laden th''y testify Ihcir dislike to any packet which looks 
unsatisfactory in ])oint of size or weight as it is carried past tliem, 
altliougli ■when it is once on their liacks they continue to bear it with the 
patient expression of couiiteiiance which 1 fear passes for more than it 
is worth. All camels are loaded kneeling, and can go from twenty-four 
to sixty hours without rest, or more tliaii a few mouthfuls of food, which 
tin y can crop oil’ a thorny bu.sh as they pass, or a liundful of barley given 
them by their master. Parts of the desert arc strew’u with small, dry, drab- 
colourc'd })lants, thorny and otherwise, which tlie camels continue to crop 
as they walk, jerking the rider not a little. 

“ Tiiey arc very sparing of drinking. I have taken camels for eleven 
or twelve days without a droj) of water. All of them did not drink even 
vvh(!n wc came to water, nor did any drink a large quantity, or seem 
disturbed by the want of it, although the sun was very powerful, and wc 
travelled twelve or thirteen hours daily. 

“At lirst they are dillicult to ride. The rider mounts while the animal 
is kneeling, and sits like a lady, with the right leg round the fore pommel 
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of tlie saddle. In rising, the Camel suddenly straightens its hind legs 
before moving either of the fore legs, so that if the rider is unprepared, 
he 'will be jerked over its ears. It moves the legs of each side alternately, 
occasioning a long undulating motion, whicli sways the rider to and fro 
from the loins. The motion, however, is soon learned, and when fatigued, 
the rider can change sides, or shift Ins posture in various ways. 

“ Sometimes a traveller places his whole family, wife and children, in 
one pannier fastened to the saddle, puts himself in another pannier 




pf- 
















Bactriilnus (Lat, BdcU'ian)^ the Bacirian CameL 

fastened on the opposite side, and then falls in with a caravan and 
accompanies it. 

“ D HOMED ARIES — the finer and better bred Camels — have sparer frames 
and more endurance, and arc principally led by the Bedouins of the desert. 
They also object either to going up or down a hill. 

“ They are fond of kneeling at night just behind tbe ring of Arabs who 
squat round the fire, and they stretch their heads over their masters’ 
shoulders to snulF up the heat and smoke, which seems to content them 
vastly. 

“ Between Cairo and Suez I saw more than one camel dead or dying. 
They seena very tenacious of life, as they remain unable to rise from”a 
broken limb or other cause for very many days. I more than once 
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wished to go up and shoot the poor creatures to put them out of their 
misery but the Arabs have superstitious notions oil this point, and 
Zul/ not suffer it I did once find a camel that had been stabbed by 
L and one^nly. The poor beast bad been exhausted, and the 

loZtZ dSr struck into U heart. It must have been a very 
short time before I reached the spot, as the blood was almost fresh 
“ The Camels at Grand Cairo are remarkably large and powerful, and 
mv informant told me that they are very proud, and will only eat their 
food from their master’s hand— preferring to starve rather than receive 

it from any other source.” , , w n • At i 

The foot of the Camel is admirably adapted for walking on the loose 
sand being composed of large elastic pads, which spread as the foot is 
placed on the ground. To guard it from injury when it kneels down to 
be loaded, the parts of its body on which its weight rests are defended 
by thick callosities. The largest of these callosities is on the chest, the 
others arc placed on tlie joints of the legs. , i /-n • n • 

The Bactrian Camel inhabits Central Asia, Tlubet and China. It is 
distinguished from the Arabian camel by possessing two humps. 

Llama. — {Peruvian name.) 



Pacos (Peruvian name)^ the Llama. 

The Llamas, of wliich tlicre are several species, inliabit America, and 
arc used for the same purposes as the camel. When wild they are very 
timid, and fly from a pursuer the moment that they see him; but their 
curiosity is so great that the hunter often secures them by lying on the 
ground and throwing liis legs and arms about. The Llamas come to see 
what the extraordinary animal can be, and give the hunter an oppor- 
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tunitj of firing several shots, whicli the astonished animals consider as 
part of the performance. 

Tlie Llamas, like the camels, have a series of cells in the stomach for 
containing water, and can go for several days witljout requiring to drink. 
If too heavily laden, or wlien they are weary, tiiey lie down, and no 
threats or punisliment will induce them to rise, so that their masters are 
forced to unload them. Wlien olTeudcd they have a very unpleasant habit 
of spitting at the object of their anger. I'orrnerly it was su])})osed that 
their saliva was injurious, and produced blisters if it touched the skin. 

Tlie lleece of the Llama is very long and line, more resembling silk 
tliaii wool. It is very valuable, and is extensively imported into this 
country for the purpose of making clotli and other fabrics. The lleece 
of the Alpaca is considered the best, as it is sometimes twelve inches in 
length, and very line. 

In Cliili and Peru the natives domesticate the Llama, which in a state 
of captivity frequently becomes white. It is by no means a large 
animal, as it measures about four feet six in height. In general shape 
it res(!mblcs the camel, but has no hump on its back, and its loot are 
provided with sharp hoofs for climbing the rocky hills anumg which it 
lives. In Peru, where it is most commonly found, there arc })ublic 
shambles established for the sale of its llesh. 


The MusK-DEJiii inhabits many parts of India, and is famous for the 
scent which it produces. This scent, called Alusk, is secreted iii a kind 

a ^ r -1 7 y of i)Ouch, and is so very 

Sub-family d. Mosclmm. 

Moscucs. (Or. MoVxos. Musk.) t|,(. hunter, alter killing 

the animal, is forced to 
bind his mouth and nos- 
trils with linen before 
he ventures to 0])en the 
pouch, as the scent is so 
intolerably pow(u*fuI t hat 
it causes violent l)leediiig 




MoscbiftTiis (Lat. invHJc hearing)^ tke 
M iiy,k-dcer. 


SKULL OF TIIK MU.^K DEFR. 


at the nose. "VYhen the merchants traflie for musk, tlmy remain in the 
open air, holding a handkerchief over their faces, and even with these 
precautions it often causes headaches. The musk is never imported 
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pure into this country, being always adulterated by the merchants. It is 
very costly, and forms an important article of commerce in tlie East. 
The Musk-deer is about two feet in height at the shoulders. Tlie male 
possesses two extraordinarily long teeth in the upper jaw, which project 
from the lips at each side ot the mouth. 


The Roebuck was formerly common throughout the whole of England, 


but is now only found in Scot- 
land, north of the Forth. It is 
the smallest and most bcautiful^f 
our British deer. It is not at 
all adapted for confinement, as it 
is never induced to be familiar 
with its keeper, and will some- 
times attack any object which it 
dislikes with its horns and hoofs. 
It does not live in herds like the 
Fallow-deer, but singl}', or in 
pairs, driving oil' its young when 
they are about nine or t(‘u months 
old. It is very cunning, and, 
when hunted, sometimes baflles 
the dogs by making a few enor- 
mous leaps, waiting until the 
dogs have passed, and then re- 
turning on its previous track. Its 
height is about two feet ; its 
horns are divided into three small 
branches, and are seldom more 
than a foot in length. 


Sub-family e. Cervina. 
Ceiivus (Lat. a Stag.) 



Capreolus (Lat. a Wild BueJe), the 
Roebuck. 


The Red-deeb, or Stag, is the largest of our deer. In the language 
of hunters, it bears different names according to th^ size of its horns, 
which increase year by year. All the male deer have honis, which they 
slied every year, and renew again. The process of renewal is most inte- 
resting. A skin, filled with arteries, covers the projections on which the 
horns rest. This skin, called the “velvet,” is engaged in continually 
depositing bone on the footstalks, which rapidly increase in size. As 
the budding horns increase, the velvet increases "also, and the course of 
the arteries is marked on the horn by long furrows, which are never ob- 
literated. When the horn has reached its full growth, it cannot be at once 
used, as the velvet is very tender, and would bleed profusely if wounded. The 
velvet cannot be suddenly removed, as the blood that formed the arteries 
would rush to the brain and destroy the animal. A ring of bone forms 
round the root of each horn, leaving passages through which the arteries 
puss. By degrees, these passages become narrow, and ffnally close 
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entirely, thus 
dually shutting off 
the fiJood. The vel- 
vet, being deprived of 
its nourishment, dies 
and is peeled off by 
the deer, by rubbing 
against a tree, leaving 
tiic while hard horn 
beneath. 

Hunting the Stag 
is a very favourite 
amusement in this 
country, and jvacks of 
hounds, calJed stag- 
hounds, are kept ex- 
pressly for that pur- 
pose. 

The Wapiti is one 
of tlje largest of 
the deer tribe, often 
growing to the height 
of our largest oxen. 
It inhabits Canada 
and other parts of 
North America, and has been confounded with the Moose. Its horns 
are very large, measuring nearly six feet from ti[) to tip. 

The hunters are acquainted with its peculiarities, and chase it from 
their knowledge of its character. It is very fond of salt, and comes in 
great numbers to the saline marshes, for the purpose of licking tiie salt 
off the soil upon whicli it has settled. Such places are called “ licks,” 
and to them the hunters resort, lying in wait for the deer, who are sure 
10 visit these places. 

It frequents the woods and copses, in which it lies so w' (dl concealed, 
that an inexperienced eye cannot perceive llic animal even when it is 
pointed out to him, so well does its colour agree with the tints of the 
brush among which it hides. Trom the branching liorns which it bears, one 
might sup)>ose that it would find great ditUculty in forcing its way through 
the woods; but, in fact, its horns are a defence instead of an incumbrance, 
and as it lays tliem flat on its back before plunging among t he trees, they 
defend its back from the branches through which it forces its way. 

The skin of tlie Wapiti is very useful to the hunters, as they have 
a method of dressing it so that it docs not become stiff and hursli after 
being wetted, but retains its original flexibility. This profierty makes it 
very valuable for hunting dresses, which are generally made of leather. 


CERVD8. 



' .V 


Elilphus (Or. ‘'Ekuipos, a Stag), the Stay. 
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little youn^ one, about ten days old ; she kept walking round the body, 
pushing it, and trying to coax her dead mother to rise up ; then uttering 
the most heart-rending cries, and lying down by her side as it were to 
comfort her. 

“ When the contest was over, and the other elephants, tame ones, 
wore brought up near the corpse, the poor little thing, with the most 
indignant, though, of course, unavailing valour, charged on all sides at 
any elephant who came near, determined evidently to defend its mother, 
even though dead, to the last. The tame ones, of course, were too saga- 
cious to hurt it with their tusks, and looked on with the most curious 
air of pity and contempt, as they gradually, despite its violent struggles, 
pushed it away from its mother to a jdacc where it could be properly 
secured and taken care of. Really its moans and endeavours to remain 
with its mother were quite affecting. It is too young to be weaned with 
safety, and will probably die ; at least I am very much afraid so. I shall 
^ways feel an interest in the poor little animal in future, should it live ; 
it was so devotedly and heroically brave, never attempting to leave its 
mother in order to procure its owu escape, which it might easily have 
done unseen during the confusion.’’ 

On this occasion Juug Bahadoor, the Kepaulcsc ambassador, distin- 
guished himself greatly by his dexterity and courage, and secured several 
elephants with his owu hands. 


The Afiucan Eleiui ant.— This species is distinguished from the 
Indian Elepiiaiit by the markings of its teeth and some differences in 
form. Much interesting information respecting the habits of this animal 
has been given by Gumming, from whose work the following extracts 
are taken : — ® 


“The African Elephant is widely diffused through the vast forests 
and IS met with m herds of various numbers. The male is very much 
larger than the female; consequently, much more difficult to kill " He is 
provided with two enormous tusks. These are long, taiicring, and bcau- 
tilully arched; their length averages from six to eight feet, and they 
weigh from sixty to a hundred pounds each. 

" j Asiatic elephants in this respect, arc likewise 

provided with tusks The price wliicli the largest ivory fetclies in the 

Liiglisli market IS from 2S/. to 32/. per huudred-and-twelve pounds. 
Old bull elephants are found singly or m pairs, or consorting together 
m small herds, varying from six to twenty individuals. The younc^er 
bulls remain bir many years in the company of their mothers, and these 
MU® large herds of from twenty to a hundred individuals, 

Ihc food ol the Elephant consists of the branches, leaves, and roots of 
trees, and also of a variety of bulbs, of the situation of which he is 

advised by ns exquisite sense of smell. To obtain these he turns up the 

giound with his tusks, and wliole acres may be seen thus plougliei? up 
iiilephants consume an immense quantity of food, and pass the o-reater 
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part of the day and night in feeding. Like the whale in the ocean, the 
Elephant on land is acquainted with, and roams over, wide and extensive 
tracts. He is extremely particular in always frequenting the freshest and 


ELEPHAS. 



AMcanus (Lat. J frican), the Afncan Elephant, 

most verdant districts of tlic forests ; and when one district is parched 
and barren, he will forsake it for years, and wander to great distances in 
quest of better pasture. 

“ The Elephant enter! ains an extraordinary horror of man, and a child 
can put a hundred of them to flight by passing at a quarter of a mile 
to windward; and when thus disturbed, they go a long way before they 
halt. It is surprising how soon these sagacious animals are aware of 
the presence of a hunter in their domains. When one troop has been 
attacked, all the other elephants frequenting the district arc aware of the 
fact within two or three days, when they all forsake it, and migrate to 
distant parts.’* 

“ They choose for their resort the most lonely and secluded depths of 
the forest, generally at a very great distance from the rivers and 
fountains at which they drink. In dry and warm weather they visit 
these waters nightly; but in cool and cloudy weather they drink only 
once every third or fourth day. About sundown the elephant leaves his 
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distant midday haunt, and commences his march towards tlie fountain, 
which is probably from twelve to twenty miles distant. This he gene- 
rally reaches between the hours of nine and midnight ; when, having 
slaked his thirst and cooled his body by spouting large volumes of water 
over his back with his trunk, he resumes the patli to liis forest solitudes. 
Having reached a secluded spot, I have remarked tliat full-grown bulls 
lie down on their broadsides, about the hour of midnight, and sleep for 
a few hours. The spot which they usually select is an ant-hill, and they 
lie around it with their backs resting against it ; these hills, formed by 
the white ants, are from thirty to forty feet in diameter at their base. 
The mark of the under tusk is always deeply imprinted in the ground, 
l)roving that they lie upon their sides. 

'‘The appearance of the wild elephant is inconceivably majestic and 
imposing. His gigantic height and colossal hulk, so greatly surpassing 
all other quadrupeds, combined with his sagacious disposition and pecu- 
liar habits, impart to him au interest in the eyes of the hunter which no 
other animal can call forth. The pace of the 
Elephant when undisturbed is a bold, free, 
sweeping step; and from the peculiar spongy 
formation of his foot, his tread is extremely 
light and inaudible, and all his movements are 
attended with a peculiar gentleness and grace. 

“The under skin is of a tough and pliant 
nature, and is used by the natives for making 
water bags, in which they convey supplies 
of water from the nearest vley or fountain 
(which is often ten miles distant). Tliey re- 
move this inner skin with caution, taking care 

not to cut it witli the assagai ; and it is formed into water bags bv 
wand ^ transfixing the whole on a pointed 

1 the links connecting t he elephant with the 

liog qhe suout is lengthened into a kind of proboscis like that of the 
c ephant, but it is comparatively short, and has no finger-like appeudacre 
a the extremity. Many of the remaining links are supplied by the 
s])ecies of the fossil genus PaliEothcrium. 

The Common Tapir is spread throughout t he warmer regions of South 
merica. Jt sleeps during the day, and w^anders about at night in search 
o Its looci, which consists of water melons, gourds, and other vegetables. 
It IS very fond of the water, and can remain below the surface for a 
wnsiderable period. It is a very powerful animal, and as it is furnished 
with a very thick hide, it plunges through the brushwood, breaking its 
obstacles that may oppose its progress. ^ 

its disposition is gentle, but when annoyed, it lometimes rushes at 
Its antagonist, and defends itself vigorously with its powerful teeth. 

T. 
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Sub-family h. Tapirlna. 

— (From Native name.) 



Malay rmu.s (Lat. Malay.) 

The jai^uar frequently springs on it, but 
is often dislodged by the activity of tin; 
Tapir, who rushes through the bushe.s im- 
mediately that its feels the claws of it.s 
enemy, and endeavours to brush him olT 
against the thick branches. The heiglit 
of the American Tapir is from five to six 
feet. The Malay Taj)ir is somewliat larger, 
and is known by the greyish white colour 
of the loins and hind (juartcTS, which give 
the animal an appearance as if a white horsecloth had been spread 
over it. 



SKULL OP THE TAPIR. 


The Boar. — The animals composing the Hog tribe arc found in 
almost every part of the globe. Their feet are clovei] and cxtenially 
resemble those of the Kuminants, but an examination of the bones at 
once points out the difference. 

The Wild Hog or Boar inhabits many parts of Europe, especially 
the forests of Germany, where the chase of the wild boar is a common 
amusement. It has become extinct in this country for many years. Its 
tusks are terrible weapons, and capable of being used with fatal effect. 
They curve outwards from the lower jaw, and are sometimes eight or 
ten inches in length. In India, where the Boar attains to a great size, 
the hr>rses on which the hunters are mounted often refuse to bring their 
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riders witliiu spear Sub-fumUy c. Sulna, 

stroke of the infuriated Sus.— (Lat. 

animal, who has been 
known to kill a horse 
and severely injure the 
rider with one sweep 
of its enormous tusks. 

The Domestic Hog 
scarcely needs any de- 
scription. It is by no 
ine;ans the unclean and 
filthy animal that mo- 
ralists love to r(‘i)rc- 
sent it. It certainly 
]s fond of wallowing 
in the mire, as are the Serofa (Lat. an old Sow), the Boar. 

elephant, tapirs, &c., 

but no animal seems to enjoy clean straw more than the Hog. V^e 
shut it up in a dirty narrow crib, give it any kind of refuse to eat, and 
then abuse it for being a dirty animal and an unclean feeder. ^ 1111110, 
liowcver, it should be rescued from these unjust imputations, it should 
Ixjar the weight of an accusation never ludore made. 1 have seen ])igs 
suck the cows in a farmyard while they were lying down and chewing 
the cud, nor did the cows attempt to repel them. 



The Babyuotjssa 
inhabits the Llolucca 
Islands and Java. It 
is remarkable for pos- 
sessing four tusks, two 
of which ])roceed from 
the upper jaw, and do 
not pass out between 
the lips, but through 
an aperture in the skin, 
half way betvvcim the 
end of ihc snout and 
eyes. The sockets of 
the two upper tusks 
are curved ujnvards, 
and give a singular ap- 
pearance to the skull 
of the animal. It looks 


sus. 



Babyroussa (Native word, Hog deer), the 
Babgroussa, 


a ferocious animal, nor do its looks contradict its habits, as it is very 
savage, ami cannot be hunted without danger. Yet when taken young 
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ir can be tamed without much difficulty, and conducts itself much after 
tlie manner of a well-behaved pig. 

Only the male possesses the remarkable double pair of tusks, the 
female being destitute of the upper pair, and only possessing those 
belonging to the under jaw in a rudimentary degree. It lives in troops, 
as do most of the hog kind, and thus does great damage to the culti- 
vated grounds, especially to the maize, a ])lant to which it is, unfortu- 
nately, very partial. It is a good swimmer, and often voluntarily takes 
to the water in order to cross to another island. The size of the animal 
when full grown, is about that of a very large hog. 


The Common, or Collared Peccary, is an inhabitant of South 
America. Tliis animal is both dreaded and hated hy the residents, for it 
is so exceedingly ferocious, and so utterly devoid of all sense of fear, 
that it will always charge at any object that comes in its way; an 
elephant would not scare it, if an elephant were to be transported to 
South America. So it puts to flight those whom it attacks, and they fly 
before it in mixed fear and wrath against the pugnacious little animals 
which are pursuing them. It is a small animal, rarely exceeding eighteen 
inches in height, and yet is not less dreaded than the most savage wild boar 
would be. Its jaws are armed with tusks, like those of the boar, but they 
are straight instead of curved, are shar]) at the edges, and altho\igh only 
- , , , , - , about an inch and a 

DICOT VLES.—fCr. Sis, double; kotvXtj, a hollow cup )* jj-Jf],) length, inflict 



horrible wounds, on 
aecouiit of the mus- 
cular strength of 
the creature’s neck. 
AVlieu a body of 
them charge against 
an enemy, fancied 
or real, they will 
never be driven 
away, but will fight 
till the last is slain. 
On this account, no 
one will willingly 


Taja^u (Native name), i?ie Peccary. 


oppose them ; and if 
a lierd of Peccaries 


comes in the way, men, horses, and dogs, all fly in haste, as even tlie 
horses would be soon brought down, for their legs would b(‘ cut to 
pieces. The best method of attacking them is that described by W ebber 
in t he following passage : — 

“ But with all its other peculiarities to answer for, tlic drollest is yet 


♦ In allusion to the hollow gland on the back. 
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to come. I refer to their mode of sleeping. They usually frequent 
lliose licavy canebrakes, through wliich arc scatter^, at wide intervals, 
trees of enormous size and age. These, from tlieir isolated condition, 
are most exposed to tlie fury of storms, and therefore most liable to be 
thrown down. We find their giant, stems stretched here and there 
through the canebrakes of Texas, overgrown with tlie densest thickets 
of the cane, matted together by strong and thorny vines. In these old 
trees the peccaries find their favourite lodgings. Into one of these logs 
a drove of twenty or thirty of them will enter at night, each one backing 
in, so that the last one entering stands with his nose at tlie entrance. 
The planters, who dread them and hate them, as well on account of the 
rava^-es on their grain cro[)S which tliey commit, the frequent destruction 
or mutilation by them of their stock— their favourite dogs, and sometimes 
even their horses, as on account of the ridiculous predicaments, such as 
taking to a tree, or running for their life, to which they have been sub- 
jected themselves, seek their dc^struction with the greatest eagerness. 

“ When a hollow log has been found which bears the marks of being 
used by them, the hunters wait with great impatience till the first dark, 
cloudy day of rain; a dark drizzle is the best, as it is well known that 
on such days they do not leave their lodgings at all. The planter, con- 
cealing himself just before day carefully out of xiv.w, but directly in 
front of the opening of the log, awaits in patient silence the coming of 
sufiicieiit light. Soon as the day opens, peering cautiously through the 
enne, he can perceive the protruded snout, and sharp, watcliful eyes of the 
sentinel-peccary on duty, while his fellows behind him sleep. Noise- 
lessly tin; unerring rifle is raised, the ring of its explosion is heard, and, 
with a convulsive spring, the sentinel leaps forward out of the bole, aiui 
rolls ill its d(uitli-siriiggle on the ground. Scarcely an instant is passeii, 
a low grunt is heard, and another })air of eyes is seen shining steadily 
in the jilace the others had held. Not a sound is heard, the 
])lant(‘r loads again wit h such dexterity that not even a branch of the 
embowering eane is stirred. Again with steady nerve the piece is fired, 
out springs the second victim us the first had done; then another takes 
its place, and so on to the third, fourth, fifth, and twentieth, even to the 
last of t he herd, unless the planter should hap})en by some carelessness 
to make a stir in the cane around him, when out it springs with a short 
grunt, without waiting to be shot this time, and followed by the whole 
herd, when they make a dash at the unlucky sportsman, who is now elad 
enough to take to his heels, and blesses his stars if he should be able to 
climb a tri'C or a fence in time to save bis legs. If during the firing, 
the sentinel should happen to sink in the bole without making the 
usual spring, the one behind him roots out the body to take its place. 
They do not understand what the danger is, or whence it comes. 
Neith(u’ do they fear it, but face its mysterious power to the last. They 
never charge towards unseen enemies, until guided either by (he sight 
of some disturbance caused by a motion in the thicket, or by those 
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souuds with wliich they are familiar, indicating their position. Incrcdihlc 
as this account may appear, it is actually the nietliod in which the 
settlements along Caney Creek and in the Brazos Bottoms have been 
of late years in a great, measure relieved of tliis dangerous annoyance.” 

The reccary alone of all animals appears to have resisted the terrors 
of the gun, and a herd of them will attack men witli fire-arms, and only 
seem to be more enraged by the report and llasii of the gnus. Tlie 
Indians eat the animal, Tbut its flesh is not considenal to be particularly 
excellent, especially as tlie gland which the animal bears in its Ijaunches 
lias an evil effect on the meat, and causes it to become unfit for use in 
a very short time. Its colour is a greyish black, caused by the colour of 
the bristles, which are ringed at intervals with grev, straw-colour, ami 
black. . 

Sub-family d. JiJunoccrina. 

Ruixorfmos. — (Gr. 'PiV, or pis, a no.se; Kepas, a Imm.) 



Unicornis (Lat. Unim, one ; coma, a horn), the JthinocevOH. 

Tlie lliiiNOCEKos. — There are, apparently, six species of this formidable 
animal. Their chief peculiarity, the so-called horn, is a mass of fibres 
matted together, and closely resembling the fibres of wlialeboiio. Tlicir 
feet are divided into three toes, incased in hoofs. The best description 
of the various species of the African Rhinoceros is given in Cumming. 

I* Of the Rhinoceros there are four varictiijs in South Africa, distin- 
guished by the Bcchuanas by the names of the ‘ boreic,* or black rhino- 
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ceros, the ‘keitloa,’ or Wo-homcd black rliinoccros, the ' mechocho ’ or 
common white rhinoceros, and the ‘kobaoha, or long-homed white 
rliiiioccros. Both varieties of the black rhinoceros are extremclj tierce 
and dangerous, and rush headlong and unprovoked at any object which 
attracts their attention. They never attain much fat, and timir nesh is 
tough, and not much esteemed even b}" tlie Bechuanas. Their food 

nniNOCKnos. 



Bicornis (Lat. 6?>, twice; corini, a horn), the Tiro horntd Jihhoceros, or 
i.V'i indsUr. 

consists almost enlirely of the tlioniy branches of the w'ait-a-bit^' thorns. 
Tiieir horns arc mucli shorter than those of the other varieties, seldom 
exceeding eighteen inches in length. They are finely polislied witli con- 
stant rubbing against the trees. The skull is remarkably formed, its 
most striking feature being the tremendous tliick ossification in w'liich it 
ends above the nostrils. It is on this mass that the horn is supported. 
The horns are not connected with the skull, being attached merely by 
the skin, and they may thus be separated from the head by means of 
a sharp knife. Tiicy are hard, and perfeetly solid throughout, and are a 
line material for various articles, such as drinking cups, mallets for rifles, 
handles for turners’ tools, &c. &c. The. horn is capable of a very higli 

* The reader must know that these are the thorns of a kind of acacia, which hein^r se- 
veral inclRs in leiij'th, very strong and very sharp, fjenerally do cause any one who hai 
fallen among them, to “ wail a bit” until he finds bimsen free from them. ' 
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polislj. The eyes of the rhinoceros are small and sparkling, and do not 
readily observe the hunter, provided he keep to Icew^ird of them. The 
skin is extremely thick, and only to be penetrated by bullets hardened 
with solder. During the day, the rhinoceros will be found lying aslee]), 
or standing indolently, in some retired part of the forest, or under the 
base of the mountains, sheltered from the power of the sun by some 
friendly giove of umbrella-topped mimosas. In the evening, they com- 
mence their nightly ramble, and wander over a great extent of country. 
They usually visit the foimtains between the hours of nine and twelve 
o’clock at niglit, and it is on these occasions that they may be most suc- 
cessfully hunted, and with the least danger. The black rhinoceros is 
subject to paroxysms of unprovoked fury, often ploughing u}) the ground 
for several yards with its horn, and assaulting largo bushes in the most 
violent manner. On these bushes they work for hours with their horns, 
at the same time snorting and blowing loudly ; nor do they leave them in 
general until they have broken them into pieces. All the four varietic's 
delight to roll and wallow in mud, with wliich their rugged hides are 
encrusted. Both variet ies of the black rhinoceros are much smaller and 
more active than the while, and are so swift that a horse with a rider on 
its back can rarely overtake them. The two vari(;tics of the nhite rhino- 
ceros are so similar in habits, that the dcscri])iion of one will serve for 
botii, the principal dilTcrencc consisting in the length and set of the 
anterior horn; that of the comnion white rhinoceros averaging from two 
to three feet in length, and pointing backwards; while the iiorii of tin; 
long-horned white rhinoceros often exceeds four feet in length, ami 
inclines forward from the nose 

“Both these varieties of rhinoceros attain an enormous size, being the 
animals next in magnit ude to the elephant. They feed solely on grass, 
carry much fat, and their hcsh is excellent, being ])refcrablc to beef. 
They arc of a much milder and more iiiotrcnsive dis]>()sitioii than the 
black rhinoceros, rarely charging their pursuer. Their speed is very 
inferior to that of the other varieties, and a person well-mounted can 
overtake and shoot them.” 

Several travellers have mentioned that there are certain bird.s wliich 
constantly attend the rliinoceros, and give liim warning of approacliing 
danger. Their accounts were cither n^ceived with silent contempt, or 
treated with open ridicule, as preposterous extensions of the traveller’s 
privilege of romancing. Here, however, we find the same author who 
has just been quoted, corroborating in every respect these disbelieved 
tales. Ilis description of these birds is so interesting that 1 give it 
entire. 

“ Before I could reach the proper distance to fire, several ‘ rhinoceros 
birds,’ by which he was attenued, warned him of his impending danger, 
by sticking their bills into his car, and uttering their harsh, grating cry. 
Thus aroused, he suddenly sprang to ids feet, and crushed aw'uy through 
the jungle at a rapid trot, and 1 saw no more of him 
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" These rhinoceros birds are constant attendants upon the hippopota- 
mus and the four varieties of rhinoceros, their object being to feed upon 
the ticks and other panisilic insects that swarm upon these animals, 
llrey are of a greyish colour, and are nearly as large as a common 
Ihriish: their voice is very similar to that of the misseltoe thrush. 
Many a time have tliese evcr-watchful birtls disappointed me in my stalk, 
and tempted me to invoke an anathema upon their devoted heads. They 
arc the best friends the rhinoceros has, and rarely fail to awaken him, 
even in his soundest nap. ‘Chukuroo’ perfectly understands their warn- 
ing, and, springing to his feet, he generally first looks about him in every 
direction, after which he invariably makes ofi‘.” 

The organs of scent of the rliinoceros are very acute, and as the 
creature seems to have a peculiar faculty for delecting the presence of 
human beings, it is necessary for the hunters to use the greatest circum- 
spection when they approach it, whether to avoid or to kill, as in the 
one case it may ju’obably be taken wdtli a sudden fit of fury, and charge 
at them, or in tin; other case, it may take the alarm and escape. 

The Indian lUiinoceros is chielly remarkable for the very deep foldings 
of the skin, w'hich is so hard at the folds, that an ordinary leaden ball 
will often fail to penetrate suflicienlly to cause a deep wound, and the 
hunters arc consequently forced to harden their bullets with tin or solder. 

It may be here remarked, that the so-called “ horn ” is not a true horn, 
being nothing but a process from the skin, and composed of a vast 
assemblage of hairs. If a thin transverse section of the horn of a rhino- 
ceros is placed under a microscopi;, it will be seen that it is composed of 
a scries of minute tubes, exactly like those of hair. Indeed it is possible 
to make an artilieial rhinoceros horn, by gluing together a bundle of 
hairs, and if a transverse section of this composition is ])laccd uinhu" the 
mieroseope, it almost exactly resembles the section of the rhinoceros 
horn. Ivouiid the base of the horn, and Avherever it has been injured, 
tliP broken ends of the hairs Si.vi.d out separately, and can be cut oil*. 

The contemjit with which the hunters, at all events the British 


hunters, a])])ear to treat the rhinoceros is very amusing. If they want 

the skin or the horn, w hy, then they shoot it ; but if they do not stand in 

need of such articles, ami a rhinoceros comes 

ill their way, they arc obliged to pelt it away, /Pvjv 

or drive it oil* as they w’ould a cow. 

Goblets, made of the horn, were formerly in 
high estimation as perservatives against poison. 

The Indian kings were accustomed to have £ 
thcirw'ine served up in these goblets, as they % 
imagined that if any poison were introduced 
into the enp, the liquid w'ould boil over, and 

1 i -i * SKl'LI, OF THE RHINOCEKOS. 

betray its presence. 


SKI LL OF THE RHINOCEROS. 


The upjmr li}» is used hy the rhinoceros as an instrument of ]wehonsion. 
with which it can grasp {he herbage on which it feeds, or pick up small 
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fruit from the ground. The very tame rliinoceros in the Zoological 
Gardens will take a piece of bun or biscuit from a visitor’s hand by 
means of its flexible upper lip. 

The Hippopotamus. — There is, in all probability, but one species of 
the Hippopotamus. It inhabits Africa exclusively, and is found in plenty 

Sub-family e. Ilij^popotamlna. 

Hippopotamus. — (Gr.^'lTTTTos, a Horse; Trora/xos, a River.) . 



AmphibTus (Gr. ’Aucfji, ou both side.s; 1 live;, the HljipupOtamus. 

on the banks of many rivers in that country, where it may be seen gam- 
bolling and biiorliiig at all times of tlie day. 

Tljese animals are quiet and inofTensive while undisturbed, but if at- 
tacked, they unite to re})el the invader, and have been known to tear 
several planks from the side of a boat, and sink it. They can remain 
about five or six minutes under water, and when tliey emerge they make 
a loud and very peculiar snorting noise, which can be heard at a great 
distance. 

The hide is very thick and strong, and is chiefly used for whips. The 
well-known “Cow-hides” are made of this material. Betweim the skin 
and flesh is a layer of fat, which is salted and eaten by the Dutch 
colonists of Southern Africa. When salted it is called Zec-koe sj)eck, 
or Sea-cow’s bacon. The flesh is also in some request. 

The Hippopotamus feeds entirely on vegetable substances, such as 
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crass and brushwood. Tiic fine animal now in the possession of the 
Zoological Society eats all kinds of vegetables, not disdaining roots. 
Thi^ individual is peculiarly interesting from being the first Ilippopotamua 
brought to Europe for many hundred vears, and is in all probability the 

first that has ever reached this country. 

A young Hippopotamus has been introduced into the Jardm dcs 
Plantes at*Paris, but it is not so fine an animal as ours. Our specimeu 
is fast losing its docility and gentle bearing, and is apparently likely to 
become a savage animal, which from its great strength will be trouble- 
some to manage. There is rather a curious story respecting its capture, 
which is too long to lie related here at length, but which will exhibit 
the character of eastern despots. Its actual capture was caused by a 
boathook run into its flank, the mark of which wound was very con- 
spicuous for a year or two after its arrival in England, but which is 
gradually hecoiiiing fainter. It was very young when taken, and was 
fed on milk, of which article it consunn'd so much, that all the cows on 
its route had to be forced into its service, and the tax wiiicli it seemed 
disposed to l(‘vy on the milk of the cows, was hardly less oppressive 
than that laid by the ruler on the ])ersoii and purses of their owners. 

In Harris’s Sports of South Africa, a very good and accurate account 
is given of the habits of the Hippopotamus. 

‘‘This animal abounds in the Limpopo, dividing the empire with its 
amphibious neighbour the crocoiiile- 'riiroughoul the iiiglit the un- 
wieldy monsters might be heard snorting and blowing during their aqua- 
tic gambols, and we not unfreqiiently detected them in the act of sallying 
from their reed*grown coverts, to graze by the serein; light of the moon ; 
never, however, vcniuriiig to any distance from the river, the stronghoid 
to which they betake themselves on the smallest alarm. Occasionally, 
during the day, they were to be seen basking on the shore, amid ooze 
and mud; but shots were moso constantly to be had at tlicir uncoutli 
heads, when jirotruded from the w'ater to draw^ breath ; and, if killed, 
the body rose to the surface. Vulnerable only behind the ear, however, 
or the eye, which is })laced in a promineiiee, so as to resembh' the garret 
window of a Dutch house, they require the perfection of rille jiractice, 
and af1.(;r a few shots become exccedinglv shy, exhibiting the snout 
only, and as instantly withdrawing it. The flesh is delicious, resembling 
pork in flavour, and abounding in fat, wdiieh in the colony is deservedlv 
esteemed the greatest of delicacies. Tlie hide is upwards of an inch and 
a half in tiiickiie;^s, and being scarcely flexihlc, may be dragged from the 
ribs in strips like the planks from a ship’s side.’’ 

Erom the construction of the head, the animal is enabled to raise its 
eyes and nostrils above the wider at the same lime, so that it can survey 
the prosjieet and breathe without raising more than an inch or two of its 
})ers()n from the water. In order to attain this object, the ryes are very 
small, and jilaecd very high iu the head, wliile the muzzle is very large, 
and the nostrils open on its upper surface. 
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Gumming rolalcs that the track of the Hippopotamus may be readily 
distiiiguislicd from that of any other animal by a line of unbroken herbage 
which is left between the marks of the feet on each side, as tlie width of 
tlie s})ace between the right and left legs causes the animal to place its 
feet so considerably apart, as to make a distinct double track. 

The teeth of the lIippo})olainus arc the mainsl-ay of the dimtist, who 
cuts from the tusk of a Hippopotamus those scries of elegant teeth whicli 
replace those that cage or accident has struck out of the human mouth. 
The ivory is exceedingly hard, and does not readily lose its beautiful 
whiteness, being })roperties which render it especially valuable for such 
purposes. 

This is supposed by many to be the animal called Bcliemoth in 
Scripture. 


hamily . Bradyptda) — (Gr. B/taots, slow; irous, a foot.) 
BRADY PUS. 



TriductyluB (Gr. TpiddKTv\oSj tliroe-fiiigorod), (he Slofh. 

The Sloth. — The Edentata include the ant-eaters and the pangoliiis 
which possess no teeth at all, and the sloths, armadillos, &c., whose teeth 
are small and of peculiar structure. 

The Slotlis form the lirst division of the Edentata — the leaf-eaters. 

The Sloth or Ai, is another example of the errors into which even groat 
naturalists are led from hasty observatioa. The great Cuvier himself 
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condemns the Sloth as a degraded and miserable animal, moving with pain, 
and misshapen in form. Yet no animal is more fitted for its position than 
the Sloth. “Tlie Sloth,** says YVaterton, “in its wild state spends its 
whole life in the trees, and never leaves then? but through force or acci- 
dent, and what is more extraordinary, not upon the branches, like the 
squirrel and monkey, but under them. He moves suspended from the 
branch, he rests suspended from the branch, and he sleeps suspended from 
the branch.*’ In fact, as Sydney Smith observes, he passes a life of sus- 
pense, like a young clergyman distantly related to a Bishop. 

To render "it fit for this singular mode of life, its long and powerful 
arms are furnished with strong curved claws, which hook round the 
branches, and keep the animal suspended without any effort. IVhen on 
the ground, these claws arc very inconvenient, and it can barely shuffle 
along ; but when it is among its native branches, it moves witli exceeding 
ra])idiiy, particularly in a gale of wind, when it passes from branch to 
branch and from tree to tree with an activity which its movements on the 
ground by no means port end. 

It is gifted with great tenacity of life, surviving under injuries which 
would have proved instantly mortal to any other animal, it even sur- 
passes the opossum in endurance. AVaterton gives an interesting account 
of a sloth which he kept in his house for some time. The animal usually 
lived on the back of a chair to which it slung itself by its curved claws. 
After keeping it for some time, he was desirous of killing it, as its skin 
was required for the purpose of stuffing, and the death w'arrant was issued 
against the sloth. But how to kill it was the difficulty: and its owner, 
being a naturalist and therefore- a merciful man, in spite of popular pre- 
judices on the subject, was much perplexed in his mind. Ai last he 
determined on trying the effect of the wourali poison, used by the Indians 
to give their weapons of war and the chase a more deadly elfect. Even 
a sloth could not resist the w(;'.''ali. A very small wound was made 
through the animal’s skin, and inoculated wit h the poison. Soon the sloth 
began to droop, its head sunk upon one side, and after a few minutes one 
of its feet lost its hold of the chair on which it was hanging. The other 
foot soon gave way under the influence of the poison, and the dying 
animal fell to the ground. It lay there perfectly quiet, and after a" few 
minutes had elapsed, gently closed its eyes and was dead. Its whole 
demeanour was that of an animal overcome with sleep, and it never 
appeared to suffer the slightest pain. 

Such indeed seems to be the effect of this singular composition upon 
any living creature. If an animal is wounded, although slightly by a 
weapon charged with this poison, it runs a few paces, staggers, and lies 
down as if to sleep, and in a few minutes is dead. The effect is the saun^ 
upon man. Two Indians were hunting after birds, and one of them had 
just launched a poisoned arrow at a bird nearly above him. The arrow 
missed its mark, glanced against a bough, and in its fall stnick into the 
arm of the man who had tlirown it. He looked at his arm, took off his 
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quiver of arrows, remarked that he should never use them again, laid him- 
self down, and was dead almost immediately. 


Family V. . Dasyptdoe. — (Gr. Aacrvs, hairy ; vovs, a foot. Hairy- footed.) 
Sub-family a, Manlna. 

Manis (Native name). 



Tetradactyla (Gr. TerpaduKTuKo^. fonr fincrcrcd), t/tc PhafAlfjin^ or Lonff- 
taiUd MaiiU. 

The or Pangolins are immediately knomi by the peculiar, 

strong, horny plates with which their bodies are dcdeiidcd, giving them 

the appearance of ani- 
mals enveloped in a suit 
of scale armour. AVI.en 
al tacked, they roll tliem- 
se.lves up, wraj) their tails 
round them, and raise 
the wiiole array of sharp- 
edged scales with which 
I .heir body i.s covered, 
and bid dcllance to almost 
any enemy except man. 
They live on ants, and 
termites, or while; ants, 
as they are ealled, whicii 
they take l)y thrusting 
tlieir long slender tongue 
among the ants, wlneh 
adhere to it by a gummy saliva. "When the longue is covered it is 
rapidly retracted, and the ants swallowed. To obtain the ants, the Pau- 



Pentadactyla (Or. UivrabaxrvKos, five-fingered), 
the Short-tailed Munis. 
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golins are furnished with powerful claws to tear down the dwellings of 
llieir prey* 

The Lono'-tailed Manis is widely scattered through Africa, but is not 
very common. The lengtli of its body is about two feet, and that of its 
tail rather more than three. 

Tlie Short-tailed Manis, or Bajjcrkcit, is very common in India. Its 
entire length is about four feet. 


The Armadillos live exclusively in the warmer yiarts of America. 
They eat carrion, insects, and sometimes fallen fruit. The great mainstay 
of these animals lies in the number of bisons annually slaughtered for the 
sake of their hides. The carcasi^s of these animals are left to rot on the 
plain, and would speedily do so did not the combined cfl'ect of birds and 
beasts, soon destroy every « i /. -i t 

trace of the animal and Si.h-hiin.ly b. Da«yiuna. 

only leave a lieap of l>ASYrus.—(Gr. Aa(n;s, hairy ; ^roi's, a foot.) 
bones. In this work the 
Armadillo takes his full 
share. 

Tlie armour that covers 
them, instead of resem- 
bling scale armour like 
that of the Alanis, for- 
cibly reminds the ob- 
server of the inodifie I 
plate armour worn iu the 
time of Charles I. They 
burrow with great ra- 
pidity, and can only be 
forced from their refuge 
by smoke or wat er. When 
they arc hunted and are very close pressed, they either endeavour to escape 
their foes by rapidly burrowing into the earth, or try to oppose a partial 
resistance by rolling themselves up and trusting to the protection of lltcir 
armour. The natives and colonists consider them great delicacies when 
roasted in their shells. 



Sexciiictus (Lat. six-handuJ), the A rv^adUlo. 


The Armadillos arc all small except the Gigantic Armadillo, winch is 
well dcscrihed in the following extract. “1 found that an Armadillo of 
gigantic size had caused the commotion. It \vas lying a round, misshapen 
mass, its head jiartly buried under its armour, the feet drawn together, 
and its body jiierced by numerous arrows. It otfered not the slightest 
resistance to its tormentors, whom I desired to cud its sutTerinirs hv a 
heavy stroke of a club. Two men were required to carry it, and Mr. 
Schomlmvgh estimated its weight at from 110 to 1‘20 pounds ; its heii^Ut 
was about three feet, its lengtli five and a half. Its tail was about four- 
teen or sixteen inches long, and its root nearly as thick as a man’s thigh, 
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tapering very abruptly. The middle one of tlie live toes of the fore foot 
was seven and a lialf inches in length. In size it greatly surpasses the 
largest Giant Armadillo known {])a.v/p?{s gigantcus^ though Mr. 

Scliomburgh docs not mean to assert it is a dilTcrent species from the 
giganteus ; yet its enormous size will attract the attention of naturalists 
and geologists to the fossil genera.” 

Sub-family c. M yrmccophaglna. 

Myumecophaga. — (G r. Mvppvi, au Ant; <pay€7y, to eat.) 



Jubfita {Lat. crested)^ the Ant-eater. 


The Ant-eater. — This curious animal inhabits Guiana, Brazil, and 
Paraguay. As its name imports, it lives principally upon ants and 
termites, which it procures in precisely the same manner as was related 
of the Manis. Its short legs and long claws would lead an observer to 
suppose that its pace was slow and constrained, but when chased, it runs 
off with a peculiar trot, and with such rapidity, that it keeps a horse to 
its speed to overtake it. 

The tongue of this animal looks exactly like a great red worm, and 
when the creature is engaged in devouring its food, the rapid coiling and 
twisting of the tongue add in no small d(!grec to the resemblance. 

The claws are very long and curved, and as they are used in tearing 
down the habitation of the t<;rnutes or white ants, as they are called, are 
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exceeding strong. They are placed on the foot in such a manner that 
when the animal is walking, its weight rests on the outside of the fore 
feet and the outer edge of the claws, which make a great clattering if the 
ant-eater is walking upon a hard surface. 

When it sleeps, it lies on one side, rolls itself up, so that its snout rests 
0n its breast, places all its feet together, and covers itself with its bushy 
jtail. ^Jhe fur of the animal at all times resembles hay, and when it is 
|hus curled up in sleep, it is so exactly like a bundle of hay, that any one 
liight pass it carelessly, imagining it to be nothing but a loose heap of 
|hat sunstancc. 

i Solioin burgh relates that a tame Ant-eater, in his possession, by no 
l^eans restricted itself to ants, but devoured meat, when minced, with 
^uch avidity. The same naturalist also discovered a Julus, or Millipede, 
m the stomach of an ant-eater which lie dissected. The ordinary length 
0f this animal is about three feet seven inches, and its height about three 
(bet. 

I 


; The Middle Ant- 
Eateii, or Tanuiii- 
dua, is not so large 
as the preceding aiii- 
|nal, from which it is 
feadily distiiiguisli- 
^ by the tail, which 
pong and tapering, 
Irnost devoid of 
wr exce])t at the 
tpae. Tlie tail in- 
is used as an 
<3^an of prehension, 
^ assist it in climb- 
trees, a feat 
which it sometimes 
performs, altliough 
not so often as the 
Little Ant-Eater. 


Tamandua (Native name). 



This animal pro- Totradactyla (Gr. four-fingered), the Tarriandua. 
duces a st rong scent 

of musk, which is generally excited when it is enraged. Tim scent is not 
pleasant, like that of the musk deer, but very disagreeable, and can be 
perceived at a considerable distance. 


The Little Akt-E4Teu also inhabits Guiana and Brazil. The principal 
charactcrigtics of tins animal are tlie shortness of its muzzle, and the pre- 
hensile power of its tail, which it twists round the branches on whicn it 
principally resides. It oltcn attacks the nests of wasps, pulling tliem to 
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pieces with its claw s, and devouring the grubs. The length of its body 
. , . is t en inches. 


CvcLOTHURus (Gr. KVKXoSt a circle^ Ovpa, a 
door, or boards put together like a door)* 






The skeleton of this little 
animal presents a very sin- 
gular appearance, as its ribs 
are very Hat aiid very widt; 
in j)roportion to tlie size of 
the en^atiirc, and eiivelop 
each other in such a manner 
that tlie interior of tlie 
thorax is ])roteeted by a 
bony mail, no intersliees 
being j)erceptible between 
the ribs. 


The l)u('K-niLLKo Pla- 
TVrrs. f — Australia, where 
everything seems to be re- 
vers(‘d, wliere the norlh 
wind is warm and liie south 
wind cold, ilie thick end of 
a p(‘ar is next the stem, ami 


Didactjla (Gr. A.SiKruAos, two-fingered). , ,, 

the Little Ant-eater. ,, jj; j),(, mu) 

the stone of a cherry grows outside, is tlic residence of tin's moM /Atra- 
ordinary animal. "When it w’as tirst introduced into Enro[c, it was fully 
„ , . .... j belicv.id to be the 

Sub-family <1. Ormih,rhync\.na. niaiiufactifc of some 

OnxiTUOUHVNcvs — (Gr. a bird : /.U 7 A-.S, imposlor, wlio with 

asnciit.i i„.,i 





Paradoxus (Lat. puzzling), the Duck-bilkd 
Platypus, 


manufactu’-e of sonu: 
impostor, who with 
mucl) ingc^uiiy hail 
fixed the beak of a duck 
into the head of some 
unknown animal. It 
will liowever lie seen 
by the woodcut repre- 
senting the skull of 
the animal, that this 
duck-like beak reallv 
belongs to the animal, 
anfi is caused by a pro- 
longation of SOMC ol 
the l)ones of the head. 

It lives by tlie banks 
of rivers, in which it 
burrows like the water 


* In allusion to the form of the rib.i. 

+ The word “ PlatypiK *’ sifrnifteB broad-footed, and is derived from fh(' (Jretk wi -dH, 
rAuTvt, broad, and a foot. 
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at. Curiously enough, it finds no difficulty in this labour, althougli its 
lOuse is always very deep, for the feet are so constnicted that the animal 
an fold back the web at pleasure, and thus the foot is enabled to perform 
ts task. It feeds upon water-insects and sliell-fish, always rejecting the 
rushed shells after swallowing the inhabitant. 

Mr. Ileimet attempted to rear some young Ornithorhynci at Sydney, 
lut they died in a short time. They were very fond of climbing between 
, press and the wall, placing their backs against the press and their feet 
gainst the wall. Tlicy used to dress their fur with their beak and feet, 
ust as a duck prunes its fi^athers. 

The male has a sharp sj)ur on its hind feet. 

The learned have given the animal several names. Some follow Shaw, 
nd call it Platypus Aiiatinus; some give it the name of Ornithorhyncus 
ufus or fiiscus, or en'spus or l)revirostris, with oilier titles. The native 
lame for the creature is “ Mulliiigong,’* a title which, although not 
ijphonioiis, is pcrhajis little less so lli:m the scientific names, while it 
ertainly has tlie advantage over them in point of brevity. 



nkull op tue flatypvk 
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Division II. AVES. — (Lat. Birds.) 

Order I. . . ACCIPITRES.- (Lat. Eawhs.) 

Sub-order I. AccipItres niuRNi.~(Lat. Hawks of the day.) 

Family 1. . Gyfjaetidse. — (Or. a Vulture; "heios, an Eagle. Vulture- 

eagle kind.) 



Barbatus (Lat. bearded), the Bearded Ttdlure or Ldmmerfjcycr. 

Birds are immediately distinguished from tlie ^lamujalia by their 
general form, their feathery covering, and by producing their young 
enclosed in eggs. 

The different orders of birds are pnncipally known by the character of 
the claws and beak, examples of which wdll be seen in the progress of the 
work. Before we pay attention to any individual species, we wdll first 
examine some of the structures common to all birds. 

One of the first great marks of distinction in birds is the wing. This 
organ is a modification of the arm or foreiimb of mammalia, clothed with 
feathers instead of hair. 

The bones of adult birds are not filled with marrow like the bones of 
mammalia, but are hollow and filled with air, and are therefore rendered 
very light, a bone of a goose being barely half the weight of a rabbit’s 
bone of the same size, after the marrow has been extracted. In this 
formation, strength as well as lightness is consulted, as a tubular rod is 
well known to be very much stronger than the same quantity of matter 
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formed into a solid bar. The bones forming the wing are worthy of 
notice for the beautiful manner in which they are jointed together, and 
arranged so as to give great strength together with lightness. Unscien- 
tific individuals are apt to make certain mistakes in their ideas of birds, 
and especially as regards the formation of their legs. Most persons 
seem to fancy that the foot of the bird is that part which grasps the 
branch, or by means of which it walks on the ground — that tlie joint 
above that member is the knee — and that the thigh is the feathered 
portion of tlie limb that f)roceeds from the bird’s body. Now, all these 
ideas are wrong; with this method of arrangement, the knee of the bird 
would bend backwards, a thing which no perfectly formed knee ever did 
or ever will do. 

The leg of a bird is formed on much the same principle as the hind leg 
of a quadruped, the part that grasps the branches being composed of the 
toes, tlie so-called knee-joint being the heel bone of the foot, so that the 
whole foot reaches half-way from the perch to the bird. The kne(* -joint 
is placed high up against the body, and is buried in the feathers. In the 
following figure, tlie limbs of a man and of a bird arc compared, the 
coiTcs|iouding divisions of each being marked by similar letters. 



As many important cliaractiu-isties arc drawn from the plumage, it 
will be necessary to give a figure, (j). 106,) exhibiting the feathers of 
the different parts, together with their names : — a, primaries, or great 
quill feathers of the wing; B, secondaries; c, tertials; d, lesser coverts; 
E, greater coverts ; p, winglet, or bastard wing ; G, scapularies ; ir, upper 
tail coverts ; i, under tail coverts ; K, rcctrices or tail-feathers. 

Ill the above engraving is also a figure, showing the method by which 
birds hold on the perch while sleeping. It will be seen that the great 
tendon a, which is connected Avith all the toes or claws, passes over the 
joints in such a manner tliat when the leg is hciit, the tendon is short- 
ened and the claws drawn together, so that tlie weight of tlie bird wliile 
perched, pressing on the tendon, holds it firmly on the branch. This 
action of the tendon is easily observed by watching a common fowl walk. 
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At each step that it makes, on lifting its foot, the claws are seen to be 
drawn together. It is partly by this power tliat the birds of prey are 
enabled to fix their talons so forcibly into the bodies of their prey. 
When, for example, an eagle wishes to drive his claws into its prey, lie 
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erches on it, and then sinks down with the wliolc weight of his body, 
y which movement the tendon is shortened, and the claws forcibly 
pressed together. 

As the wing presents a very broad surface to the air, it is necessary 

that very powerful miiseles must 
be used to move it with sufficieiit 
ra})idity. The pectoral muscles 
are therefore enormously deve- 
loped, extending almost the 

every one who has carved a fowl 
must have seen; and in order to 

CLAW and beak of RAPACIOUS BIRD. attachmcnt foi* tlicsc im- 

mense muscles, the ridge of the breastbone is equally enlarged. It is 
the want of these enlarged muscles that prevents man from Hying, even 
when he has attached wings to his arms. 

The principal characteristics of birds are taken from their foot and 
beak. I therefore dve the reader a figure reprc.senting the general 
character of the head and foot of the rapacious birds. 

The Lammergeyeb, (Germ. Lamb' s-vulture,) or Heardet) Vulture, 
inhabits most mountain ranges, and is very common in the Alps of Swit- 
zerland and Germany, where, from its depredations on tiic kids and 
lambs, it lias earned its name of Lammcrgcyer. 

Although called the Bearded “ Vulture,” it is not strictly a vulture, 
as its head and neck are feathered, and it rejects putrid fiesh, unless 
hard pressed by hunger. 

It destroys hares, and young or sickly sheep and goats, nor, when 
^ rendered fierce by hunger, does it fear to attack the adult chamois, or 
* even man. It is said to destroy the larger animals by watching until 
they are near the brink of a precipice, and then suddenly driving them 
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over the rocks by an unexpected swoop. In this manner the strong and 
swift chamois falls a victim to the craft of its winged foe, and instances 
are not w^antiii" where the cliamois hunter himself has been struck from 
a narrow ridge into the valley beneath by a blow from this ferocious bird. 

It is exceedingly bold, and shows but little fear of man. While Bruce 
was preparing his dinner on the summit of a mountain, one of these 
birds, after scalding its feet in several unavailing attempts to extract 
some meat out of the boiling water, actually seized a piece from a 
platter, and went off with it. 

The name of “ Bearded ” Vulture is given to it on account of the 
long tuft of hairs with which each nostril is clothed. The length of its 
body is about four feet, and the expanse of its wdngs from nine to ten. 
The second and third primary feathers arc the longest. 

It lays two eggs, — white, marked with brown blotches. 


Family II. Sarcorhampbldae. — (Gr. 2ap^, flesh; ^dfji<posy beak.) 
SABCORHAMPHOS. 



Gryphon (Gr. a Griffon), the Condo%\ 


The Condor.— The Sarcorhamphid® are distinguislied by a flesliy tuft 
growing on their beaks, somewhat resembling the wattles of a turkey. 
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The genius Sarcorliamphos includes the Condor, the King Vulture, and 
the Californian Vulture. These birds arc distinguished by the wattles 
on their beaks, their naked necks, and the size of the nostrils. The 
third primary feather is the longest. 

The Condor inhabits the Andes of South America, always choosing 
its residence on the summit of a solitary rock. It anpears that t his bird 

cToes not build any nest, but lays 
its two wdiite eggs on the bare 
rock after the manner of many sea 
birds. It is a very large bird, but 
by no means the gigantic creature 
some former naturalists relate, with 
W'ings twenty feet in length, and 
powerful enough to carry oil* a 
norse. The real ex]>ansc of wing 
is about nine or ten feet, and the 
length of the bird about four feet. 
It is, however, exceedingly strong 
and tenacious of lile. Two Con- 
dors will attack and kill the llama, 
or even the puma ; for by their re- 
peated bulfeting and })ecking tlicy 
weary it so completely that it 
yields to their perseverance. 

The King Vulture is also a 
native of South America, seldom 
if ever being seen north of Florida. Travellers relate that this sp(‘cies 
keeps tlie other vultures under subjection, and does not sulfer them 
to approach a dead animal until he has completely satisGed his own 
appetite, which is certaiidy none of the smallest. 


SAROORHAMPHOS. 



Papa, iUe King Vulture. 


We now arrive at the true Vultures. These birds arc the repre- 
sentatives of the carrion-devouring animals, such as the hyenas, wild 
dogs, &c. They however do not, as the hyenas and wild dogs, attack 
living animals. The neok of the Vulture is almost naked, very slightly 
sprinkled with down, and from the formation of the lower part of the 
neck, the bird is enabled to draw its licad almost under the feathers of 
its shoulders, so that a hasty observer would conclude that the creature 
had no neck at all. 

The marvellous quickness with which the vultures discover a dead 
animal has caused many discussions among naturalists as to the sense 
employed ; some, as Audubon, declaring entirely for siglit, and others, as 
Waterton, asserting that the scent of putrid animal matter leads tlie 
vultures to their prey. 
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He especially ridicules one experiment tried by Audubon, by stuflBng 
a deer’s hide, and placing it in the oj)eii air. The vultures soon came to 
the stuffed skin, and one of them tore open the skin, just as if the 
animal had been really lying dead, and continued to pull out large quan- 
tities of straw until it became tired and went away. Audubon argues 
from this experiment, that the vultures were led to the bait by the sight, 
and not by the scent, or they would not have been so taken in as to 

Family III. . Vulturldae. — (Lat. Vultur. Vulture kind,) 
Sub-family a. VuUurincB. 



Fulvus (Lat. iawni/), the Griffon Vulture, 

work for so long a time at a stuffed skin. However, few people see the 
same incident in the same light, and AVaterton’s inferences are widely 
different from those drawn by Audubon. He declares that the experi- 
ment of stuffing a deer’s hide, and placing it exposed in the open air, 
was by no means conclusive, as the hide, however dry, must have given 
out some odour, and the vulture certainly acted very properly in pull- 
ing out the straw, and endcavonring to get at the inside. 

Tile prohahility is that hoth senses arc used, one aiding the other; for 
in another ex])crimciit, where a dead hog was hidden under canes and 
briars, numbers of vultures were seen sailing in all directions over the 
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spot, evidently directed by the scent, but unable to discover by their 
eyes the exact position of the animal. The olfactory nerves of the Cul- 
ture are beautifully developed, so that Waterloii had reason for his 
pathetic remark, — “ I never thought I should have lived to see this bird 
deprived of its nose.” 

The Griffon Vulture* is found in almost all parts of the old world. 
It is one of the largest of its group, measuring upwards of four feet in 
length. Like most of the vultures, it does not appear to move its wings 
while flying, but soars on expanded pinions in large circles, appaiently 
gaining the necessary impetus by the movements of its head and body, 
just as an aceomplislied skater uses but little force in his various evolu- 
tions — an imperceptible inclination of the head, or sway of the body, 
sufficing to keep up the impetus gained at starting, and to bring him 
round in any direction he chooses. 

Vultures are generally protected by the natives of the countries where 
they reside on account of their great utility in clearing away the putrid 
animal matter, which would otherwise be exceedingly injurious as well as 
disagreeable. The Turkey Buzzard or Jolin Crow {Catharfes Jura), or 
Jamaican Vulture, is protected by a line of five pounds, inflicted on any 
one who destroys the bird within a certain distance of the principal 
towns. Waterton’s account of this bird is very interesting, and well 
w'orthy of notice. There are many species of vuliui’cs inhabiting dif- 
ferent countries, but their habits as well as their forms are so similar 
that a detailed description of each is needless. 

Eagles. — The V’ultures seem to hold the same place among birds as 
the Hyenas among the Mammalia; and in like manner the Ealconidm fill 
the same position in the ornithological kingdom, as do the Eelidoe among 
the quadrupeds. The beak of this family is strong and curved, and the 
feet furnished with sharp talons, just as the Eelidae are armed with long 
sharp teeth and powerful claws. The Ealconidaj differ from tlic Vul- 
turidae in having feathered necks, and in killing their prey themselves, 
and devouring it while fresh. 

At the head of the Ealcouidm the Eagles are placed. In them the 
wings are large, powerful, and slightly rounded, the fourth primary 
feather being longest. The feet of the genus Aquila arc feathered to 
the toes. 

The Golden Eagle is found in most parts of Europe, and is not un- 
common in Great Britain, especially in the mountainous parts of Scotland 
and the Hebrides. The flight of this magnificent bird is peculiarly 
beautiful and imposing, but its gait when on land is rather awkward ; for 
its long talons encumber it in the same manner that the Sloth and Great 
Ant-Eater are impeded by their long curved claws when they attempt to 
walk with any rapidity. 

* Seep. IG9 
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Its food is usually sea birds and the smaller quadrupeds, such as hares, 
rabbits, &c., but it does not hesitate to carry off young lambs, or some- 
times to destroy a sickly sheep. Some instances have been related of 
children that have been carried away by this eagle, but they are very 
doubtful. Eagles certainly have pounced upon children, and carried them 

Family IV. . . . FalconTdas. 

Sub-family a. . . Aquillnce. 

AquIla.-— (L at. an Eagle.) 



ChrysaCtos (Gr. Xpvau^Tos, Golden Eagle), the Golden Eagle. 

a little way, but there are no authenticated accounts of children having 
been actually taken to the eagle’s nest, although there are many pretty 
stories founded on such a supposition. 

It generally hunts in pairs, one eagle watching from some height 
while the other courses along the ground, and drives the game from the 
bushes. The male and female remain together all the year, and very 
probably for life. It lays two eggs of a ydlowish white colour with pale 
orownish spots, on a nest composed of a great mass of sticks, rusnes, 
and grass, and the young are fledged about the end of July. While the 
voung are in the nest it is very dangerous to approach tte spot, as the 
^Eagles are then extremely fierce and daring. 
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Tlie Rev. Mr. Inglis gives the following account of an adventure with 
an eagle : — The farmer of Glenmark, whose name was Miln, had been 
out one day with his gun, and coming upon an eagle’s nest, he made 
a noise to start her and have a shot. Slie was not at home, howtwer, 
and so Miln, taking off his shoes, began to ascend, gun in hand. When 
about half-way up, and in a very critical situation, the eagle made her 
appearance, bringing a plentiful supply to the young which she had in 
her nest. Quick as thought she darted upon the intruder, with a ter- 
rific scream. lie was clinging to the rock by one hand, with scarcely 
any footing. Making a desperate effort, however, he reached a ledge, 
while the eagle was now so close that he could not shoot at her. A lucky 
thought struck liiin : he took off his bonnet and threw it at the eagle, 
which immediately flew after it to the foot of the rock. As she was 
returning to the attack, finding an opportunity of taking a steady aim, 
he shot her.” 

The eye of this bird, and of most of the birds of prey, is provided 
with an arrangement for enabling it to see an object near or at a great dis- 
tance. The old tale of the eagle delighting to gaze at the sun is ecpially 
poetical and false, tlie true fact being that the eye is shaded from the 
sun by the projecting eyebrow. As to the nictitating membrane, which 

some assert to be given to the 
Ragle in order to enable it to 
gaze at the sun, all birds have 
it. and the owl, wdio is blinded 
by ordinary daylight, possesses 
it in perfection. 

The feet of the genus Pan- 
diori are naked, armed with 
very long curved talons, the 
outermost of wdiich can be drawn 
tog(;ther, so as to hold their 
sli})])ery prey. The wings are 
ample, and the second and third 
primary feathers the longest. 

The OspiiPY, or Pishing 
Hawk, is spread over the whole 
of Europe, part of Asia, and 
some portions of North Ame- 
rica. As its name imports, its 
food consists entirely of fisli, 
which it obtains by dashing into 
the water, and seizing them with its curved talons. The Osprey, 
although it takes tlie fish, is not the only bird that has a predilection for 
that diet, as the bald-headed eagle frequently waits until the osprey has 
seized the prey, and then deprives him of it. I should like to present 


Pandion (Gr. Proper name). 





HaliaStus (Gr. *'AAs, the sea, octoj, an 
Eagle), the Osprey. 
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my readers with the entire spirited passage from Wilson’s Ornithology, 
describing the chase and capture, but as want of space compels me to 
compress as much as possible, there will only be room for a very small 
extract. He relates that the eagle, after watching the osprey as it 
dashes into the water after its finny prey, starts off in pursuit as it 
emerges, bearing a fish in its talons. “ Each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying, in these rencontres, the most elegant and sub- 
lime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is 
just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish : the 
eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the 
water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.” 

When the Osprey plunges after its finny prey, it never attempts to 
seize them while they arc leaping out of the water, but plunges down- 
wards with such force, that it disappears below the surface, throwing up 
the foam around it. 

Its nest is made of an enormous heap of sticks, grass, &c., laid among 
the branches of a tree, and large enough to make a fair cai t-load. In 
this nest it lays its eggs, which are a yellowish white, sprinkled with 
brown blotches. 


The length of this bird is about tw*o feet, and the expanse of its wings 
about five feet and a half. Its feet are of a pale greyish blue colour, which 
unfortunately fades in a stuffed spe- .. 

cimen. Indeed, it is generally useless ^ 

to attempt to obtain the slightest 
conception of the colours of mem- 
brane or skin from stuffed animals. 

The ears, lips, and eyelids of quad- 
rupeds, always present a niost ^ « 

miserable appearance, while the legs ''•> • V 

and heads of birds look equally ■' v' \ ‘ ' 

wretched from the same cause. The ' H 


skin not only loses its colour, and 
assumes a dingy brown hue, but it 
also shrivels uj), and is puckered up 
into wrinkles, that entirely obliterate 
it former appearance while the 
animal was living ; even a very few 
hours will make this change. 

The White-headed Eagle, or 



Bald Eagle, as it is called by Wil- Leucocephiilus (Gr. h^vKOKls^aXos, 
son, inhabits most parts of America, white-headed), the White-headed Eagle, 
and especially frequents the cataract of Niagara. It is very accommo- 
dating in its appetite, and preys indiscriminately on lambs, pigs, swans. 
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and the fish which, as related above, it takes away from the unfortunals 
osprey. Sometimes it can take fish honourably for itself in shallow 
water, by wading as far as it can, and snatching up the fish with its 
beak. Audubon gives a splendid description of the chase of a swan by 
an e^le, but want of space again prevents its insertion. 

Like the Golden Eagle, this bird lives constantly with its mate, and 
hums in company. It lays from two to four eggs, of a dull white 
colour, in a huge nest placed on a tall tree. 

The claws of this bird are grooved beneath, and the hind claw is the 
longest. The feet are half-feathered, and the fourth primary feather of 
tiie wing is the loni>:est. When full grown, the general colour of the 
bird is a deep brownish black, but its head, neck, tail, and upper tail- 
coverts are white. 


Sub-family c. ButcovlncR. — (Lat. 
a Buzzard.) 


BUTEO. 


The Buzzard. — The family of the Buzzards are distinguished by 
their short beaks, large rounded wings, and squared tails. They all live 
on small animals, reptiles, and various insects. 

The Common Buzzard occurs through- 
out most of Europe and part of Asia, 
being frequently found in England. 
'When searching for food, it rests upon 
some high branch, keeping a keen watch 
on tlie ground, and waiting patiently 
until some small a)iimal, such as a rat 
or young rabbit, makes its appearance, 
when it instantly sweeps down from its 
cievation, seizes its prey without set- 
tling on the ground, and returns, if not 
(iisturbed, to the same spot, very much 
in the same manner tlial the fly-catcher 
may be observed to act. 

it generally builds in high trees, but 
has been known to make it s nest among 
roc.-is. Its eggs are usually three in 
number, of a whitish colour, spotted 
wiili pale brown, and almost devoid of 
the peculiar red tinge that generally 
characterises the eggs of the diurnai. 
birds of prey. The length of this bird 
is from twenty to twenty-two inches: 
the fourth primary feather is the longesL 



Vulgaris (Lat. commo7t)y the 
Bvazard, 

lorn in or band round the eyes, 
warmer parts of Europe and 


The Honey Buzzard. — The genus 
Pernis is distinguished by the featliered 
The Honey Buzzard is found in the 
in Asia, seldom visiting our shores. 
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Sub-family d. Mihylncv (Lat. Mllvuft, a Kite), Its food does not consist of 
Vemsis.— {G r. TT^fiyris, a Jluwk.) honey, as its name might 

seem to indicate, but of bees, 
wasps, and their larvae. In 
the stomach of one that 
was sliot in Scotland, a great 
number of bees and grubs 
were found, but no honey or 
wax. It does not, however, 
refuse small quadrupeds, or 
sometimes small birds, if 
])ressed by hunger. It is a 
bird of passage, leaving Eu- 
rope at the commencement 
of winter. Its nest is built 
in high trees, and its eggs 
are two or tliree in number, 
. X , rr spotted with red at 

AinyoruH{\M.Bee-eattn(/),theHoncyBuzzard. ^nd surrounded 

with a red band. Its length is about two feet, and the expanse of its 
wings liliy-two indies. The third primarv featlier is the longest. 



'iiti 


The Kite, Glede, 
or Gled, is not uii- 
eommoii in England, 
and is spread over 
Europe, Asia, and Nor- 
tlierii Africa. It is 
especially liated by the 
farmer for its depre- 
dations on Ids poultry, 
and its appearance is 
tlie signal l or a general 
outcry among the ter- 
rified poultry, who per- 
ceive it long before 
the keenest-eyed man 
can distinguish it from 
a casual spot in the 
distant sky. The 
sportsman also de- 
tests it for tlie havoc 
which it makes among 
the game, — possibly 
the kite hates the 
sportsman for the same 


Milvls. — (Lat. a Kite.) 



RegJllis (Lat. royal)^ the Kite, 
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It builds in tall trees, and lays three eg^s, white, spotted with reddish 
brown at the larger cud. Its length is rather more than two feet ; the 
fourth primary feather is the longest, the first and seventh nearly equal. 

The Swallow-tailed Palcon is an inhabitant of North America, but 
has been more than once taken in England. It feeds on the wing, like 
the swallows, pursuing the large moths and other insects with an ease 
and rapidity for which its formation eminently fits it. These insects are, 
however, not the only food of this bird. Audubon mentions that “ their 
principal food is large grasshoppers, grass caterpillars, small snakes, 
lizards and frogs. They sweep close over the Gelas, sometiiYies seeming 
to^ secure a snake, and holding it fast by the neck, carry it off, and devour 
it in the air.” This act is sliowm in the figure below. Its nest is built 
on the summit of an aged pine or oak, and its eggs are from four to six 
in number, of a greenish white colour, irregularly spotted with browm 
at the large end. I'he length of this bird is two feet. It should properly 
be called the Sw’allow-tailed Kite, as it belongs to the family of the kites. 


ElanoIdes. — (Gr. i\av6s, a Kite, like a kite.) 





Furcatus (Lat. forked), the Swallow-tailed Falcon. 

Falcons. — In the genus Falco, the second primary feather is the 
longest, the first and third being of equal length. The Gyr-falcon may 
be considered the type of the British Falconidee. It is, however, 
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extremely rare in England, those intended for hawking being nrincipally 
brouMit from Iceland. On the rocky coasts of Norway and Iceland its 


eggs are laid. These birds are 
very courageous in defending 
their young. A pair of them 
attacked Dr. Kichardson while 
he was climbing near their 
nest, flying in circles round him, 
and occasionally dashing at 
his face with loud screams. 
The entire length of the Gyr- 
falcoii is twenty-three inches. 

The PlillEGllINE Paecon, 
an inhabitant of most parts of 
Europe, Asia, and South 
America, was, in the palmy 
days of hawking, one of the 
favourite falcons chosen for 
that sport. Its strength and 
swiftness arc very great, en- 
abling it to strike down its 
prey with great ease ; indeed, 
it has been known to disable 
five partridges in succession. 
From its successful pursuit 
of ducks the Americans cull 
it the Duck Hawk. 


Sub-family c. Palconlnce. 
Faloo. — (L at. a Falcon.) 



Gyr-falco (Lat.) the Gijr-falcon. 


b i/MC x/uuiv iiawn.. 

There is a peculiarity in the metliou of attack which this bird em})loys 
yhen pursuing small game. Instead of merely dasliing ai^ its prey, 
|nd grasping it witli its claws, the Peregrine Falcon strikes its vic’im 
rith its breast, and actually stuns it wnth the violence of the blow 
j^ore seizing it with its cluw's. The bohlness of the Peregrine Falcon 
great that it was generHlly employed t o take the forniidfible Heron, 
the Heron had been roused from bis contem}>lations by some 
Isli or river, the Falcon, wlio bad previously been held hooded on its 
Iter’s hand, was loosed from its bonds and cast off. A conti'st then 
Icrally took place between the Heron and the falcon, each striving 
ascend above the other. In tliis contest the Falcon was alwavs 


orious, and after it bad attained a stiflicient altitude, it swept, or 
loopcal,” as the phrase was, upon the ILn’on. When the Falcon iiad 
Fed wilh its prey, they both came to the ground together, and the 
rtsman’s busiiu'.'^s was to rt'ach the place of conflict as soon as pos- 
f, and assist tlic Falcon in vanquishing its ])rey. Sometimes, how- 
the wary Heron contrived to receive its enemy on the point of its 
) beak, and traiistixcd it by its owm impetus. 
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It changes the colour of its 
plumage several times before it 
arrives at full maturity, and in 
the days of falconry was known 
by different names, sueh as “ hag- 
gard” when wild, “cyass,” “red 
falcon ” when young, “ tiercel ” 
or “tassel-gentle” when a full- 
growm male; a term forcibly re- 
calling the words of Juliet, “Oh 
for a falconer’s voice, to lure this 
tassel-gentle back again ! ” 

It builds on ledges of rocks, 
laying four eggs of a reedish^ 
brown colour. Its length is from i 
fifteen to eighteen inches. 


Peregrlnus (Lat. wandering), the 
Ptrajrina Falcon. 

quails, and other small birds, II 

iiT on 

HTPOTRIORCHIS. gQI 

(Gr. 'Tirorpiopxn^.) art 


The IIoBRY is a summer visitor 
in this country, ap})eariug in April 
and leaving in October. J.t was 
formerly ti'ained to fly at larks, 
When wild it seems to feed principally 
on small birds and large beetles, the 
common dor-beetle being a very favourite 
article of food. Jt builds its nest at the 



Subbuteo (Lat. tl^e Uolhy.) 


summit of a high tree, usually Jippro- 
priating the deserted habitation of a 
crow. The eggs arc four in number, of 
a dirty white colour sj)cckled with redr 
dish lirown. The length of the bird, 
from twelve to fourteen inches. 

The Merlin, tiie least of our Palcun: 
was considered in olden times as tl 
lady’s bird, every rank being obliged 1 
content itself with the bird allotted to i‘ 
peculiar station, royalty alone bavin 
the privilege to bear an eagle into ll 
field. 

The spirited little Merlin seizes wit 
great dexterity small birds such t 
buntings, thrushes, and blackbirds, itse 
really hardly larger than its prey, it 
entire length being barely eleven inche: 
Even the partridge falls before a traine 
Tfo nrrrrc «»j*0 foUT n 
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a reddish mottled brown, laid in a rude 
nest among the heather. 

The Kestrel, or Windhover as 
it is often called, frequently falls a 
victim to the mistaken zeal of the 
farmer, who takes every opportunity 
of destroying it, as he confounds it 
with the sparrow-hawk. The natural 
food of the Kestrel is field-mice, so 
that the farmer should protect instead 
of remorselessly murdering his bene- 
factor, These oirds are not uncommon. 
Many live close to Oxford, and especially 
in lingley Wood, where they may be seen 
almost daily. They also live in great 
numbers among the precipices in Dove- 
dale. Their nest is usually built in the 
deserted mansion of a crow or magpie. 
The eggs are four in number, of a dark 
rcddisli brown. The length is from 
thirteen to fifteen inches. 


HYPOTRIORCniS. 



JhiSilloii (Qr. AiVaAevv), tlit 
Merlin. 


Tinnuncuix\s.— (L at. a Kestrd.) 



Alaudan'us (Lat. of a Lark), the Kt&trd. 

The Gostiawk is found plentifully in most of the wooded districts of 
Kurope, but IS comparatively rare in the British Isles. It seldom breeds 
south of Scotland but its nest is not imfreguently found in that country 
built upon lofty trees, principally fiis, and containing three cffcrs of ‘a 
bluish white colour with reddish brown marks. AVhen in pursuit of 
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Sub-fatnily /. A ccipitrin n? 
Astur. — (Lat. proper name.) 



Palumbarms (Lat. of the Dove), the Goshawk. 


prey, it strikes its vicliin to the "round by t lie force with wliicli it dashes 
through the air. Should the terrified quarry hide itself, the Goshawk 
takes up its station on some elevated s})ot, and there patiently w^aits 
until the game takes wing. Its principal food consists of hares, squirrels, 
pheasants, and other large birds, which its great strength enables it to 
destroy. Its lengtli is about two feet; the fourth primary feather is the 
longest. 

The Si’AKROW-iiAWK is common throughout Europe. It displays 
great jicrtinaeil v in pursuit of its prey, \^ Inch it will chase for a long 
while, skimming along a few feet above the ground. One of these 
hawks was known to dash through a window in pursuit of a small bird. 
IVhen taken young it is easily tamed, and will then associate with the 
most incongruous companions. A gentleman had a young Sparrow- 
hawk which used to live in his dovecote among his pigeons, would ac- 
company them in their flights, and was uneasy if separated from its 
strange friends. 

Altiiough a brave little bird in its wild state, it sometimes becomes 
sadly degenerate when domesticated. 1 had a tame Sparrow-hawk, 
which was purchased for the ostensible purfiose of frightening birds from 
the vegetables in the garden. But unfortunately, his presence was 
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rather an attraction than otherwise, for besides the pleasing excitement 
caused by mobbing him, he was 
invaluable to ttie tomtits, who 
always ate his meat if he were not 
protected by some human being, 
lie would fly in terror before the 
wagtails, and the tomtits regularly 
charged at him when he was fed, 
and then made a dash at his saucer 
of provisions. 

But all tame Sparrow-hawks are 
not so demoralised. I know one of 
these birds, which, although young, 
is the acknowledged master of an 
establishment consisting of three 
dogs and a cat. lie flics at the 
dogs if they approach too near his 
throne, and sometimes dashes at 
them without any apparent reason. 

The length of this bird is from 
twelve to tift.een inches. The fourth 
and fifth primary feathers are the longest. It builds upon lofty trees, 
laying five eggs, of a whiiish colour blotched with variable reddish 
brown markings, usually collected towards the large end, and often 
forming a deep reddish irregular band. 

The Secketaky Bum* derives its name from the tuffs of feathers at 
the back of its head, which bear a fanciful resemblance to pens stuck 
behind the car. I’his extraordinary bird, whose true position in ornitho- 
logy has been such a stumbling- i.lv»ck to naturalists, inhabits South Africa, 
Senegambia, and the ]’hilip])iuc Islands. Probably a different species 
inhabits each ot these countries. It feeds on sjiakcs and other reptiles, 
ot which it consumes an amazing number, and is on that account pro- 
tected. hen baUling with a snake, it covers itself with one wing as 
-(.with a shield, and with the other strikes at the rej)tile until it fails 
l^^eiiseless, wluiii a powerful blow IVom the beak splits the snake’s head 
|asunder, and the vanquished enemy is speedily swallow’ed. In tlie crop 
|of a Secretary bird that was dissectiul l)y Le Vaillant were found eleven 
|lar"c lizards, three serpimts, each a yard in Itmgth, eleven small tortoises, 
|and a great quantity of locusts and other inscjcts. Besides these, the 
bird had just ovcrcotno another serpent, which would in all probability 
have been transferred to the same receptacle had it not been killetl. 
The Secretary is easily tamed, and is then exceedingly useful. It builds 
on high trees, laying three large eggs, almost white. Its length is 
about three feet. 


AccipIter. — (L ai.) 



Nisns (Lat. proper name), 
the A^parro w-ha lek. 


* See page 181, 
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Sub-family ff. OirchKV. 
SerpentarIus— (L at. of a Serpent,) 



JleptilivSrns (Lat. Reptilc-eatiiug)^ the Secretary Bird. 


Th(5 Harkieks are remarkable for the peculiar feathered disk round 


Ciijcrs. — (Lat. a Falcon.) 







. .mr- 


their eyes, something 
resembling that of tl>e 
owl. The Hcii Harrier 
is a native of England, 
and lives principally 
about forests and 
Ijcatljs. Its length is 
about seventeen inches, 
the first primary fea- 
ther is very siiort, the 
tlurd or fourth is the 
longest. 


, „ . Owls. — A large round 

CyanSus (Lat. azitre), i/en ifarner. enormous 

eyes looking forward, is a distinguishing mark of the Owl family. 
Many species possess two feathery tufts placed on the head, greatly 
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Sub-order II. AccipItres noc- 

TURNI. 

Family I. Strigidao. — 
a Screech-owl. Screech-owl 
kind.) 


SURNIA. 


rMPmWinir horns The Owls are nocturnal birds, pursuing their prey 
by nSrandXpii during the day In order to enable them to see 
their prey, their eyes are enormously 
large, and capable of taking in every 
ray of light. Their power of vision is 
also increased by the mctliod m which 
the eye is fixed in a kind of bony socket, Kina.; 
just like the watchmaker s glass.^ 1 e gub-family a. Sumlna:. 
nictitatin" membrane is very conspicuous 
in these 'birds. The power of hearing 
is also very delicate, and greatly assists 
them. In order to protect them from 
the cold, they arc furnished with a dense 
covering of downy feathers, which iilso 
prevent^ the movements of the wing 
from being heard by tlie wary mouse ; 
and so noiseless is tlicir flight that they 
seem to be borne along by the wind like 
a tuft of thistle-down. 

The Hawk, or Canada Owl, inhabits 
the arctic portions of Asia and America. 

Its iicad is not so round, nor is its face 
so broad, as tliose of the other owls, from 
which it is also distinguished by its 
habit of hunting by day. In face it bears 
some resemblance to the harriers. It 
builds in trees, and lays two eggs — 
white, as arc those of all owls. The 
eggs of owls are easily distinguished 
from other white eggs by a peculiar 
roughness of surface, which cannot be 
mistaken. The length of the Hawk- 
Owl is from fifteen to eighteen inches. 



Uliila (Lat. ho'wling)^ tlit Ifaick 
owl. 


The Snowy Owl^ is properly an inhabitant of the north of Europe, 
but has more than once been discovered in Great Britain. It is also 
found in Nortli America. Wilson relates that it is a goofl fisher, snatch- 
ing its prey from the water by a sudden grasp of the foot. It also preys 
on lemmings, hares, ptarmigans, &c., chasing and striking at them with 
its feet. It makes its nest on the ground, and lays three or four white 
eggs, of which more tlian two are seldom hatcheii. Its length is from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven inches, the expanse of wing four feet ; the 
third primary feather is the longest. 

The Burrowing Owl accompanies the prairie dog, and wherever that 

* See page 184. 
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Nyctea. — (Q r. Nuktws, nightly.) 



Niv(*a, (Lat. stiowii), the Snoivif vivl. 


animal oliooses to live, there is the Burrowinc Owl. Tin’s singular little 


Athene. — (G r. proper name.) 



Cunicularia (Lat. of the Rabbit), the 
Burrowing Owl. 


bird finds tliat to take possession of 
the read j-made burrows of tlie prairie 
dog is much more agreeable than to 
dig a liolc for itself; so it takes 
unfurnished lodgings in a deserted 
dwelling, undisturbed by anything 
except a casual lixard or rattlesnake. 

So numerous are these little owls, 
that tho;y may be seen in small flocks 
seated on the tops of tlie mounds in 
vi’hich the entrance of the burrows 
is formed. It is said that the owls, 
marmots (or prairie-dogs), lizards, 
and snakes, all live harmoniously in 
one happy family. Such, however, 
is not really the case, as the Bur- 
rowing Owls prefer holes unoccupied 
by any other tenant, and have been 
seen with something most suspi- 
ciously like a young snake struggling 
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in their mouths. The bottom of its 
hole is generally comfortably filled 
with dried hay and roots. 

The legs of this bird are longer 
than those of other owls. It is by 
no means large, measuring but ten 
inches in length. 

The Scops Eared-Owl has been 
once or twice found in Yorkshire, 
but usually resides in the southern 
parts of the Continent. It is re- 
markable for the regularity with 
which it utters its monotonous 
cry, as if a person were constantly 
repeati))g the letter Q, at regular 
intervals of two seconds. It does 
not seem to prey upon mice and 
Ollier animals, like most ol its rela- 
tions, but feeds on large insects, 
such as beetles and grasshoppers. 


Sub-family h, JBubonince, 
EphIaltes. — (Gr. proper name.) 



Scops (Gr. an Uwd), the Scoj)» 

Eared-owL 


The size of this owd 
is very small, as it 
only mea.^urcs seven 
inches in length ; the 
third primary feather 
is the longest. It 
lays from two to four 
white eggs in a sim- 
ple nest made in a 
hollo vv tree or in a 
cleft in the rock. 

The Great Eared- 
OwL or Eagle Owl, 
is the largest of the 
family. This powerful 
bird, not satislied wii h 
the “ rats and mice 
and such small deer” 
which content the 
English owls, boldly 
attacks young fawns, 
hares, and rabbits, 
togetlier wn'iii small 


Bubo. — (L at. an Owl.) 



birds. It inhabits the Maximus (Lat. greatest)^ the Great Eared'OwL 
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)rfch of Europe, but has been several times observed in Great Britain, 
lays its eggs in the clefts of rocks or in ruined buildings. The length 
this bird is upwards of two feet. 


Sub-family d. Strigince. 
Strix. — (Lat. a Screech oiii.) 


The Barn Owl affords another instance of mistaken persecution 
his beautiful and most useful bird, whose carcase we so often see tri- 
nphantly nailed to the barn, actually feeds upon and destroys in incal- 
ilable numbers the rats and mice which bear it company in its unde- 
rved punishment. Waterton remarks, “ When farmers complain that 

the Barn Owl destroys the eggs of 
their pigeons, they lav the saddle on 
the Avroiig horse. Tiiey ought to 
put it on the rat. Formerly 1 could 
get very few young pigeons till the 
rats were excluded from the dovecote. 
Since that took place, it has pro- 
duced a great abundance every year, 
although the barn owds frequent 
it, and arc encouraged all around it. 
The barn owl merely resorts to it 
for repose and concealment. If it 
were njally an enemy to the dove- 
cote, we should sec the pigeons in 
commotion as soon as it begins its 
evening liight, but the pigeons heed 
it not, whereas if the sparrow-hawk 
or hobby should make its appearance 
the wliole community would be up 
at once. ... I am amply repaid for 
flaming), the Barn-owL^^^^ I liave taken to protect 

and eiieourage the barn owl : it pays 
.e an hundred fold by the enormous quaniily of mice which it destroys 
iroughout the year."' 

It also devours great numbers of beetles and other insects. It is 
Dssible that it may, also, destroy young birds, i)ut not probable, as 
lathers and birds* bones are never found among the rejectamenta. It 
ill, however, when domesticated, devour a dead sparrow or linnet when 
resented to it 

Few people know what a little bird this owl really is. The thick 
)ose plumage is so deceptive, that no one unacquainted wiili tlie 
bructureof the bird would imagine that it is hardly so large as a pigeon, 
’he head, too, when deprived of its feathery covering, completely loses 
:.s previous aspect, being long and narrow, like that of a hawk. In fact, 
Bw creatures look more contemptible than an owl stripped of its 
Bathers. 

The domestic habits of the bird are very curious. When irritated or 
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alarmed, it has a habit of snapping its beak loudly, and making a hissing 
sound, something like that of a cat when very much provoked. Indeed, 
there is something very cat-like in the whole aspect of the owl. Its 
round soft looking face, in which are set two great eyes that shine in the 
dusk of the evening with an almost phosphoric gleam, and are capable of 
taking in every feeble ray of light ; its noiseless movements in pursuit of 
its prey, all stroiigly remind the observer of the feline character. 

The plumage of this bird is very thick, in order to defend it from the 
cold night air, and very soft, in order to admit of its flight with such 
silence that even the quick and wary ear of the timid field-mouse may 
not perceive the approach of its enemy. This noisclessness is caused by 
the formation of the feathers, which, instead of being stifl* and smooth, 
like those of the diurnal birds of prey, are loose and furnished at their 
extremities witli a delicate fringe, which completely prevents that rushing 
sound which accompanies the flight of the eagle or the hawk. 

White, in his Natural History of Selboriic, gives some interesting 
accounts of the habits of this owl. He watched them lc[ivc their homes 
about an hour before sunset in search of the mice, which begin to run 
about at that time, and saw them quartering their ground like a pointer 
dog, with the greatest regularity. He had the curiosity to count the 
number of mice caught by a single pair, and found that upon the average, 
one was brought to the nest every live minutes. With his usual accuracy 
of observation, he noted the manner in wdiich tlie birds were enabled to 
reach ilieir nests, although encumbered with a mouse. Their nest was 
made uuder the roof of the church, so that the owls had to crawl up by 
their feet in order to rise under the caves. This they managed by 
perching on t he church roof, shifting the mouse from their claws to their 
bill, and tlius leaving tlicir feet at liberty. 

Its method of devouring a mouse is quite different from the mode in 
which it eats a bird. If a mouse is given to an owl, the bird seizes it 
across the back and gives it one or t wo smart bites, much as a terrier 
handles a rat. The mouse is then jerked upwards, and caught again head 
downwards. A second jerk sends tiie mouse half dowui the owFs throat, 
while its tail remains sticking out of the side of its bill, wdierc it is rolled 
about as it the owl were smoking. After some time has been spent in 
this amusement, another jeik causes the mouse to disappear altogether, 
and the owl looks very happy and contented. But it a small bird is 
presented to it, tlie owl tears it up and devours it piecemeal. Such, at 
least, was the conduct of a barn-owl belonging to myself. 

Tiiis bird is easily tamed, if taken young, and is a valuable assistant in 
a garden, only a place of nduge must be provided for its retreat during 
the day-lime, or the little birds will mob it unmercifully. 

The Barn Owd lays tliree or four eggs upon a mass of those pellets 
which all the owls disgorge. There is a rough chalky look about the 
eggs of the owl, wliich renders them different from the eggs of all other 
birds, from which they can be distinguished by the touch alone. There 
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a peculiaritjr in the domestic economy of tliis owl, for it often has at 
3 same time in the nest, young owls almost fledged, and eggs on which 
3 hen bird is sitting. 

The length of the bird is rather more than twelve inches ; tlic second 
mary feather is the longest. Its colour is a bright yellowish brown, 
,rked with dots and lines of various tints, the lines being generally 
*k, and the dots light. The under parts of the bhd arc very variable, 
i seldom exactly the same in any two individuals, the white fcutliers 
ng sometimes greyish white, sprinkled witli brown dots; sometimes 
re white, without any marks at all ; and sometimes white very slightly 
ted indeed. 

fV’hen it is threatened or attacked, it throws itself on its back and 
its vigorously with its claws aud bill. 


Order II. . . . PASSJ^RES. (Lat. Sparrow hind.) 

Tribe I FISSIROSTKKS.— (Lat. S2dit-bilh.) 

Sub-tribe I. . . Fissirostres NocTUBJi^. 

Family I, . . . Caprimulgtdm. — (Lat. Goat'Suchcr kind.) 
Sub-family a.. i'upriiunUjlntv. 

CARBIMULGUS. 



Europaeus (Lat. Eurojjean), the Goatsucker. 

IE Accipitres, it will be remembered, possess strong hooked beaks 
iharp curved claws. The foot aud head of the Fasseres are entirely 
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different ; — ^the beak being without the lormidable curved tip, and the 
claws being of a quiet and peaceful character. 

The first tribe of this order, the Eissirostres, are so called from the 
peculiar formation of their mouths, winch appear as if they had been slit 
up from their ordinary termination to beyond the eyes, much resembling 
the mouth of a frog. In the insect-eating Fissirostres this formation is 
admirably adapted for capturing their active prey, and in tlie Kingfishers 
it is equally adapted for securing the slippery inhahitants of the waters. 

Tlie Caprimulgidm arc nocturnal in their habits, chasing their insect 
prey by night or at tlic dusk, when the chaffers and large moths are on 
the* wing. In order to prevent the escape of the insect when taken, the 
mouth is fringed with long stiff bristles, called “vibrissae.” The name 
of Goat-sucker is derived from u silly notion that they suck goats, a piece 
of credulity only equalled by the hedgehog’s supposed crime of sucking 
cows, and the aecnsiition against the cal of sucking the breath of children. 
Th(; g-enus Ca))riniulgus is furnished with a kind of comb on the middle 
claw of its foot, but for what purpose is not clearly ascertained. The 
power of wing in these birds is very great, and liardly surpassed by that 
of the swallow, both birds obtaining their food in a similar manner. 

The Kiglitjar, or Goat -sucker, sometimes called the Fern Owl, is 
spread over Ihiropo, and is tohTuhly common in England. It may be 
seen at the approach of evening, silently wheeling round the trees, 
c?i))turing the nocturnal moths and beeiles; then occasionally settling 
and littering its jarring cry. When flyirur, the bird sometimes makes its 
wings meet over its back, and brings tiiein together with a smart snap. 
It arrives in this country at the beginning of May, and leaves m 
December. It makes no nest, but lays two mottled eggs on the b.are 
ground. Its length is ten inches. The AVhip-poor-Wiil and the Chuck- 
\V ill’s- Widows both belong to this family. 

These two birds derive their singular names from tlieir cry, wnich is 
said closely to imitate the words that have been assigned to them as 
tlieir names Of course tlie Euglisli language must feel itself highly 
lumoured that an American liird should prefer the language of the 
“Britisher” to that of the Delaware or the Sioux. Both the birds fly 
by night, or rather in the dusk of the evening, and like the owl are much 
distressed by being forced to face a brilliant light. The Clmck-Will’s- 
Widow is partially migratory, and dwells in the more sontheni parts of 
America (luring the winter. Audubon relates tlmt this bird applies its 
enonnrms inouili to rather an unexpected use, viz. that of removing its 
('ggs if it finds t4iat they have bi'eii disturbed. Of this cunous 
eircumstau(!e he was an eye-wdtiiess. lie saw the bird that first 
discovered tliat an iiitrudcT liad touched tlie eggs wait for its mate, and 
tluMi saw each of them take an egg in its mouth and convey it off. 

Mautins. — The Ilirundinidm are remarkable for their great power of 

♦ 1 liave s('en it m-ar An\k'ns, aiToiupauyir.g a train, and apparently hawking after the 
moths lliat were attracted by the lights. 
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jving, their wide mouths, and short legs. In the genus Cypselus, the 
.oes are all directed forward, and the tarsus is thickly feathered. The 
whole of their plumage is constructed with a view to rapid and active 
motion. The feathers of their bodies are firm and close, so as not to 
impede their passage through the air ; their wing feathers are long, stiff 
and pointed, and their tails are long and forked ; all which properties we 
know to belong to great speed. 


Sub-tribe II. . . Fissirostres diurnje. 

Family II. ... IlirundintdDc. — (Lat. IHrundo, a Swallow. Swallow' kiud.^ 
Sub-family a. . Cypsellnce. 

Cypselus. — (Or. K ^ tXos , a Mai+in.) 



Melba, {The Alxnne Swift.) 

The A-lpine Swift has several fimes been found in England, and is 
therefore admitted into the calendar of British birds. It may at once 
be distinguished from the common Swift by the white throat and abdo- 
men, its breast being crossed by a brown band. 

Its nest is generally built in the crevices of lofty towers, and is made 
of straw and moss, glued together and hardened by some matter fur- 
nished by the bird, which when dry forms a compact mass. 

The length of this bird is rather more than eight inches. 
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The Common Swift, popularly called “Jack Screamer,” is the largest 
and swiftest of tl»e British Ilirundinidaj. It seems to spend the whole 
day on the wing, wheeling with wonderful velocity, and occasionally 
soaring until it is hardly perceptible, but screaming so shrilly that the 
sound is plainly heard. The number of insects which it aestroys is 
almost incredible ; they are retained in a kind of pouch under the 
tongue, and when taken out, can hardly be pressed into a tea-spoon. These 

CTPSELUS. 



Apus (Gr. Slttovs, witliout feet), the Swift. 

are intended for the young, and the supply is constantly renewed. It lay. 
from two to four long white eggs, on a nest composed of grass, straws, 
feathers, silk, &c. The colour of this bird is a dusky black. The lengtl: 
is eight inches, the expanse of wing eighteen inches, and its weigh' 
barely one ou7ice. 

The foot of the Swift is of a singular form, unlike that of any othe 
bird. All the toes arc directed forward, there being no hinder toe at all. 
Some naturalists say that the object of this formation is that the birc 
may be enabled to climb up the eaves under wdiich its nest is made. If 
however, that is the case, we may ask, Why is not the same shape of foo 
found in the sparrow’s and other birds, which build in precisely simila 
localities P 

The Chimney Martin or Swallow is the most common of its family 
and too well knowm to need much description. When skimming ove 
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ponds or rivers in search of insects, the snap with which it closes its bill 
may easily be heard. In the course of its fli^lit over tbe surface, it also 
dashes up the water with its wings, which action gave rise to the opinion 
that Swallows passed the winter under water, and rose in the spring. It 

Sub-family b. if P''®?' 

u ^ X tliat It may be easily 

HiH,jNDo.-(Lat.) ^ 

line baited with a fly, 
after the manner of 




anglers. 

Wlieii I was at school, 
we used to knock dow^n 
plenty of swa'lows with 
stones in the follow- 



Rusttca (Lat. rustic), the Chimney Martin. 


ing manner. We went 
to a bridge, or some 
such place, where many 
swallows were fi^'ing 
about. Where they a])- 
pcared in the greatest 
numbers we threw a 


small wdiite stone, and immediately liurlcd a larger one after it. The 
swallows all dashed at the little stone, taking it for some entomological 
luxury, and one or twm were generally struck down by the big stone 
following in its wake. 

It breeds twice in the year, building a nest of mud against a wall or 
other convenient situation, and laying five very pale pink eggs, spotted 
wdth reddish brown, the ])ink of wliich vanishes ^heu tlie egg is emptied 
of its contents, as it is caused by the light passing througli the yolk, and 
Las to be reiiew^ed by artificial means if the egg is placed in a collection. 

Such is also the case wdth most small light-coloured eggs. The bird 
appears regularly to return, year by year, to its old nest. The whole of 
its upper surface is a deep puqilisli black, its forehead and throat chest- 
nut. 


Humboldt, in his “ Travels,” relates that he saw a swallow perch on 
the rigging of the vessel when it was one hundred and twenty miles from 
the laud. 


The Sand Martin is the smallest of our British Swallows, hut makes 
its appearance before any of its brethren. It principally builds in cliffs 
of sandstone, boring lioles tliree feet or more in depth, and often winding 
in their course, most probably to avoid a casual stone or spot too hard 
for its bill, which, although small and apparently unfitted for the task, 
makes its way through the sandstone with extraordinary rapidity. 
Where a convenient sand-clift* exists, hundreds of these pretty little birds 
may be seen working away at their habitations, or dashing about in the 
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air, looking at a distance like white butterflies, and occasionaUy returning 
to the rock, which is often completely honeycombed by their labours. 

Near Ashbourn in Derbyshire there are plenty of these rocks, where 
the Sand Martins build 
in myriads, tolerably 
safe except from the 
school-boy, who will 
clamber up and down 
the crumbling surface, 
and thrust liis arm into 
the holes, perfectly re- 
gardless of the danger, 
and content with grasp- 
ing a tuft of grass or a 
root of blackberry as an 
ancliorage. 1 have seen 
the Sand Martins there 
engaged in mobbing a 
sparrow - hawk, who, 
after being buffeted about for some time, retaliated by seizing a too 
daring Martin and carrying it off, when the whole scene was changed — 
tlie triumphant jeerings turned into cries of fear, and the place was 
deserted except by the crafty hawk and his screaming prey. The eggs 
are five, pinkish white, with an almost imperceptible dotting of red. 


CotIle. — (Gh*. KwrfAos, twittering.) 



Riparla (Lat. of a hank)^ the Sand Martin, 


The Maktin or Win- 
dow Swallow reaches 
tliis country a little 
after the swallow, and 
almost invariably takes 
possession of its old 
nest, which it repairs 
about May. It lays 
five eggs closely resem- 
bling those of the sand 
martin. About Septem- 
ber immense numbers 
may be seen perched 
upon houses and trees 


CnELiDON. — (Qr, XeKiddp, a Swallow.) 



lladcliff’e Library at Oxford is a favourite assembling place for these birds, 
where they may be seen lingering for several days after most of their 
fellows have vanished. At these times every available point is covered 
with them. The dome of St. Paul’s is also a favoured spot 

o 
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The Esculent Swallow, whose nests are consWered such a delicacy 
among the Chinese, builds its singular habitation in the sides of almost 
inaccessible cliffs, so that the business of procuring them is a most 
dangerous task. The nature of the jelly-like transparent material of 
which the nests are made is not yet known. The nests are found in 
Java. 


Family III. . Coracitdse. 
Sub*family a. Coraciinm, 
CoiiAclAS.— (Gr. Kopaxiaij like a Raven.; 



Gkurtila (Lat. talkative), the Roller, 


The Roller is plentifully found in most parts of Europe, but has 
seldom been seen in England. Its mouth is slightly furnished with 
vibrissffi or long bristly liairs, like those of the nightjar. It is a very shy 
bird, frequenting the depths of tlie forests. It builds its nest in hollow 
trees — some say in banks — and lays from four to seven white eggs, very 
like tliosc of the kingfisher. Its legs are short, and the upper mandible 
is bent over the lower at the extremity. The colouring is brilliant, shades 
of blue and green prevailing. Its length is about thirteen inches. 


The Trogon. — The magnificent family of the Trogons stands preemi- 
nent in beauty and brilliancy of plumage, the usual tint being a metallic 
golden green, boldly contrasted with scarlet, black, and brown. The toes 
are placed two behind and two before, like those of the woodpeckers. 

The Resplendent Trogon is the most gorgeous of all this gorgeous 
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family. Its long and gracefully curved tail, nearly three feet long ; the 
whole of the upper surface, and the throat, are a glowing green; the 
breast and under parts are bright crimson ; the middle feathers of the 
tail black, and the outer feathers white. This splendid bird is an inhabi- 
tant of Mexico, and was used by the Mexican nobles as an ornament to 
their head-dress. 

From the feathers of these and other Trogons the mosaic pictures of 
the Mexicans were made. One of these, most delicately and beautifully 

Family IV. Trogonidae. 

Trogon. — {Gr. Tpuyw, I gnaw.) 



Resplendens (Lat. shining), the Resplendent Trogon. 

executed, containing many figures, is now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, and is there said to be made of huniniing-birds’ feathers. Tiie 
subject is “Christ fainting under the cross.'* "The whole picture is 
about the size of the palm of the hand, and the figures are barely half 
an inch in height. 

This is a very difficult bird to stuff, on account of the delicate texture 
of thfi skin, which is so fragile, that it tears almost as easily as wet 
blotting paper. 
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The Kingfisher. — ^The peculiarities of their form immediately distin- 
guish the Kingfishers from other birds. The disproportionate length of 
the bill is their chief characteristic. 

The Common Kingfisher is found in most parts of England. Scarcely 

t:. -1 tr at .j- vj /t x a r - j anything more beautiful can 

Family V. Alcedinidae. — (Lat. Alcedo^ i -• — i x-n?. 

a Kingfisher.) 


Sub-family a. AlcedmlTKB. 


ALOEDO. 


be conceived than the metallic 
glitter of its plumage as it 
shoots along the banks of 
the river, or darts into the 
waterafter its strugglingprey. 
Its usual method of fishing 
is by placing itself on a 
stump or stone overhanging 
the water, from which spot it 
watches for the unsuspecting 
fish beneath. After a fish is 
caught, the bird kills it by 
beating it several times 
against its resting-place, and 
then swallowing it, head 
foremost. Sometimes it does 
not exercise sufficient caution 
in its devouring propensities. 
A heedless Kingfisher was 
exhibited at the Ashmolean 
Society, which liad been 
found dead with a peculiarly large minnow firmly fixed in its tliroat. 

It lays its eggs in holes bored in the banks of rivers or ponds, and 
appears to build no nest. A pair of kingfishers, for two successive 
years, inhabited a bank of a very small stream, little more than a drain, 
at Little Hinton, Wiltshire, where no fish lived, nor were there any to be 
found within a considerable distance. 

The eggs are from four to seven in number, of a pearly whiteness, and 
remarkably globular in shape. In many parts of the country it is fully 
believed that if a kingfisher is dried and suspended by the beak, the breast 
will always turn in the direction of the wind. This belief has caused the 
death of no few kingfishers, whose suspended bodies may be seen in many 
a cottage, their brilliant blue and red plumage rotating in a most im- 
partial manner. The length of this bird is seven inches. 



Hispida (Lat. rough), the Kingfisher, 


The Bee-eater is common on the Continent, but seldom visits this 
country. In appearance it is not very unlike the kingfisher, both in 
shape and its brilliant colours. It has long been celebrated for the 
havoc it causes among the inhabitants of the hive, although it does not 
restrict itself to those insects, but pursues wasps, butterflies, &c., on the 
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wing, with great activity. Like the kingfisher, it Jays its eggs in holes 
bored in banks. The eggs are white, and from four to seven m number. 
Its length is eleven inches. 

Family VI. . . Meroptdse. 

Sub-family a. . MeropincB, 

MBROPa— (Gr. 1 



Apiaster (Lat. Bee-eater). 


The Hoopoe,* one of the most elegant birds that visit this country, »r 
unfortunately a very rare guest, and seldom, if ever, breeds here. Its 
beautiful crest can be raised or depressed at pleasure, but is seldom 
displayed unless the bird is exeited from some cause. Its food consists of 
insects, wliieh it first batters and moulds into an oblong mass, and then 
swallows, with a peculiar jerk of the head. In Yarreirs British Birds, 
there is a very interesting account of a tame Hoopoe in the possession of 
Mr. Bartlett. 

In France Hoopoes are very common, and may be seen examining old 
and rotten stumps for the insects that invariably congregate in such 
])laces. There they may be seen in flocks, but they never seem to 
come over to England in greater numbers than one pair at a time. 
M. Bechstcin gives a curious account of the attitude assumed by ti\e 
Hoopoe on perceiving a large bird in the air. “ As soon as they per- 
ceived a raven or even a pigeon, they were on their bellies in the twink- 
ling of an eye, their wings stretched out by the side of the head, so that 
the large quill feathers touched the head, leaning on the back witli the 
bill pointing upwards. In this curious posture they might be taken for 
an old rag 1 ” 

• See page 198. 
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These birds of which he is speakinp^ are two ^ oung Hoopoes whom he 
had taken from the nest and was rearing. They lived for some time, but 
„ „ both died of civilization. The 

TENUIROSTRES. (Lat. Skn- female had a habit of drag- 

so “'at it became covered 

^ hard mass nearly the size of 

an ordinary nut in the 



bird’s stomach, something 
like the balls of hair found in 
the stomach of a cow, and 
soon killed the poor Hoopoe. 
The male bird lived through 
the wdnter, but becoming 
attached to the wariiith of 
the stove, its beak became 
so unnaturally dry, that the 
two mandibles separated from 
each other and curved out- 
w^ards, having an interval of 
nearly an incl) between their 
tips. The bird of course 
soon died of absolute starva- 
tion. 

The Hoopoe lays from four 
to seven grey eggs in the 
hollow of a tree. Its length 
is one foot. 


Epops (Qr. "'Erroil/), the Hoopoe. 


The Humming-bird. — These little living gems are exclusively found 
in the New World, especially about the tropical parts, becoming gradually 
scarcer as we recede from the tropics in either direction. Only two 
species are known to exist in the northern parts, but in the central 
portions and in the islands about Florida they absolutely swarm. They 
glance about in the sunshine, looking like streaks of brilliant light, and 
so rapid is the vibration of their fine and elastic wings, that when hover- 
ing over a flower, a humming or buzzing sound is produced, from 
which peculiarity the name of Humming-bird has been given them in 
almost every language. Waterton’s description of the appearance of the 
Humming-bird in tlie sun is very characteristic. 

** Though least in size, the glittering mantle of the HummiDg-bird 
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entitles it to tbe first place in the list of the birds of the New World. 
It may truly be called the Bird of Paradise; and had it existed in the 
Old World, it would lukve claimed tbe title instead of the bird which has 


now the honour to bear it. 
See it darting through the 
air almost as quick as 


Family II. Trochilidse. 
TbochIlus. — (Gr. Tpox^^os.) 


thought ! now it is within a 
yard of your face — in an 
instant gone — now it flut- 
ters from flower to flower to 
sip the silver dew — it is 
now a ruby — now a topaz — 
now an emerald — now all 
burnished gold.’' 

It is a singular fact, that 
a common insect called the 
Humming-bird Moth is form- 
ed on precisely the same 
principle, and flies in just 
the same manner. This moth 
is furnished, like the II um- 
ming-bird, with rigid sharp 
wings; instead of the long {Liit. like a snake), tke Ruby-thruated 

slender bill and longer tongue Hunming-hird. 

of the IIumiTiing-bird, the moth is furnished with an cxceedinglv long 
and flexible proboscis, which it uses in the same njanner, i.e, in tiirusling 
into the interior ol flowers while the creature is hovering above them. 
The moth also possesses a kind of moveable tail, wherewith to direct its 
course. The description ot a Humming-bird hovering over a flower will 
exactly serve for the moth, save that the moth lacks the brilliant plumage 
of the bird. Gardens are a great attraction to this moth, and if the ob- 
server is very quiet, while looking at a flower, he suddenly sees an insect 
apparently suspended over it exploring the flow'er with its proboscis. It 
moves from blossom to blossom, always balancing itself over them by its 
wings. Let the observer move but liis hand, and it is gone — has van- 
ished as mysteriously as it came. 

In the same way, the Humming-bird liovers over flowers, not only to 
extract the honey and dew, but to search for the little insects that are 
^ways to be found m such places. Speaking of the lluby-lhroated 
Humming-bird, Waterton observes 

‘I It seems to be an erroneous opinion that the Humming-bird lives 
entirely on Iioney-dew. Almost every flower of Hie tropical climates 
contains insects of one kind or other ; now, the Humming-bird is most 
busy about the flowers an hour or two after sunrise, and after a shower 

e ^ insects come out to the edge 

of the flower m order that the sun’s rays may dry the nocturnal dew and 





GouldKi (Lat. of Gould), Gould^s Humming-Bird, 

Sappho (Gr. “proper name), the Bar-tailed Hunwiing-bird. 
Cora {proper name), the Cora Humming-hird. 
ChiysolQpha (Gr. Xpvaos, gold ; \6<pos, a crest), the Double-crested 
Humming-Bird, 


The tongue of the Humming-bird is formed much like that of the 
woodpecker, being curled round the head, under the skin, and thus 
capable of being darted to a considerable distance. 

There is a fable of a wren and an eagle. The two birds entered into a 
contest respecting the height to which they could severally attain. A 
day was fixed, and the birds started. Away went the eagle, soaring in 
lessening spires, until his form was lost in the clouds. But where was 
the WTCii ? The eagle had lost sight of his pigmy opponent long ago, but 
in his pride to show what he could do, he still soared on and on until the 
lighter air would scarcely bear his weight. As he hovered with wearied 
and rapidly beating wings, unable to gain another yard, up sprang the 
wren from among flie eagle’s feathers, where it had sat very comfortably 
all the while, and fluttered above his bead with a song of triumph. 
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But truth, as has been often said, is stranp^er than fiction, as appears 
from the fact that the eagle can be vanquished by a more insignificant 
foe than even the wren, by the Humming-bird, which is not content with 
a mere racing victory, but drives the eagle before it. The Ruby-throated 
Humming-bird has been seen to dart b^ween the wings of a flying eagle, 
to perch upon its head, deliberately to strip off the feathers, and send them 
floating in a stream after the flight of the persecuted eagle, which seemed 
almost driven to madness by its tiny foe. 

Like many other little creatures, the assurance and impudence of the 
Humming-bird is remarkable. It is easily tamed for that very reason, 
and has been known to domesticate itself in an hour from the time of its 
capture, and even when released, it has returned again to partake of the 
dainties which it had tasted during its captivity. 

There are an immense number of species of these exquisite birds, vary- 
ing from the size of a swift to that of a humble bee. Any description of 
them is impossible — they must be seen. Fortunately, the magnificent 
collection brought to England by that most indefatigable and enterprising 
naturalist, Mr. Gould, places it in the power of every one to view these 
living gems in all the attitudes of life, and surrounded with tlie appro- 
priate vegetation. They need nothing but motion. It appears that cold 
IS destructive to the Humming-birds. Wilson says : — 

“ This little bird is extremely susceptible of cold, and if long deprived 
of the animating influence of the sunbeams, droops, and soon dies. A 
very beautiful male was br6ught me this season, which I put into a wire 
cage, and placed in a retired shaded part of the room. After fluttering 
about for some time, the weather being uncommonly cool, it clung by 
the wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid state for a whole forenoon. 
No motion whatever of the lungs could be perceived on the closest in 
spection ; though at other times this is remarkably observable ; the eyes 
were shut, and when touched by the finger it gave no signs of life or 
motion. I carried it out to the open air, and "j)laced it directly in the 
rays of the sun in a sheltered situation. In a few seconds respiration 
became very apparent ; the lura breathed faster and faster, opened its 
eyes, and began to look about with as much seeming vivacity as ever. 
After it had completely recovered I restored it to liberty; and it flew off 
to the withered top of a pear-tree, where it sat for some time, dressing 
Its disordered plumage, and then shot off like a meteor.” 

Fear will also produce the same effect, as they have repeatedly died 
wlien caught in a common gauze net, which does not injure even the 
delicate scales of the butterfly's wung. They are very quarrelsome little 
creatures, and frequently fight with expanded crests and ruffled feathers 
until they fall exhausted to the ground. 

The nests are very neat and beautiful, and, as may be imagined from 
the diminutive size of the little architect, exceedingly small. They are 
composed of down, cotton, &c., and are sometimes covered on the outside 
with mosses and lichens. Waterton relates a curious formation of the 
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nest of one particular species, whose habitations are built at the ex- 
tremity of thill branches. 

“ Instinct teaches one species, which builds its nest on the slender 
branches which liang over the rivers, to make a rim round the mouth of 
the nest, turned inwards, so as to prevent the eggs from rolling out. . . 
The trees on the river’s bank arc particularly exposed to violent gusts of 
wind, and when I have been sitting in the canoe and looking on, I have 
seen the slender branch of the tree which held the Humming-bird’s nest so 
violently shaken, that the bot tom of the inside of the nest has appeared, 
and had there been nothing at the rim to stop the eggs, they must in- 
evitably have been jerked out into the w^ater.” 


The CiiEErERS are remarkable for their long slender bills and claws. 

Family III. . Certhida). — (Gr. Kipdios. Creeper ^^dapted lor climbing 

trees, and capturing in- 
sects. The common 
Creeper may often be 
seem ill tliis country, 
running spirally up the 
trunks of trees, ana pro- 
bing the bark wdth its 
bill, and so firmly do the 
claws hold, that wdien 
shot it does not always 
fall, but remains clinging 
to the tree. The nest of 
this elegant little bird is 
made in a decayed tree. 
Tiic eggs are from seven 
to nine in number, grey 
with dusky spots. 

Familiaris (Lsit./amiliar), the Creejicr, 

The Nuthatch. — The term Nuthatch well explains the habits of this 
interesting little bird. As may be imagined from its name, nuts form 
a considerable portion of its food, but it also feeds largely on insects, 
pecked from the bark of trees. Wliile searching after insects, it displays 
an activity even surpassing the creeper, as it runs up and down the 
trunk, mostly descending with its head downwards, a feat beyond the 
capacity of either creeper or woodjiecker. In order to break the shell of 
the nuts, it contrives to fix the fruit in some crevice, and then grasping 
with its powerful feet, it swings its beak against the nut wdth the whole 
force of its body, and soon splits the shell in pieces. In spots frequented 
by this bird, heaps of nut-shells may be seen, as it usually resorts to 
a place where it has found a convenient resting-place for the nut, just as 


kind.) 

Sub family a. Certhlnce. 

certhIa. 
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heaps of snail-shells may be often found by stones which the thrush has 
found fitted for breakinc; tliem. 

It has hitherto been found impossible to keep the Nuthatch in cap- 
tivity. Its restless spirit and 


Sub-family b. . SittlncB. 
SiTTA. — (Gr, SiTTvy.) 


obstinate perseverance in 
pecking at its prison speedily 
till it ; and although several 
have been placed in confine- 
ment, none liave been re- 
corded to survive beyond the 
third day. The liev. Mr. 

Brce relates that the bill of a 
Nuthatch which lie had taken 
in a common brick trap was 
woin away to barely two- 
thirds of its usual length by 
the unremitting attempts of 
the bird to escape from its 
prison. 

The nest of this bird is 
usually made in a liole in a 
decayed tree, and as is usual 
with nests made in holes, it is 
a very rough fabrication, com- 
posed of a few dried leaves. The bird is also remarkable from its habit 
of plastering up the hole with mud when it is too large to suit it. The 
eggs are from five to seven in number, of a whitish colour, spotted with 
reddish brown. 



Eiiropj«a (Lat. huroptaii), the Nuthatch, 


The Wken shares with the robin some immunity from juvenile sports- 
men. Althougli it may be fearlessly hopping about in the hedge, jerking 
its funny little tail, and playing its antics just at the muzzle of the gun, 
few boys w’ill fire at it — a |.rivilege for which it is difficult to give a 
reason, except, perhaps, the very incomprehensible assertion that “ The 
robin and the wren are God Almighty's cock and hen although why 
these two birds, both proverbially quarrelsome and pugnacious, should 
be selected, to the exclusion of others, is difficult to say. Perhaps the 
robin enjoys his immunity from the “Babesia the Wood,” and the wren 
makes a convenient rhyme. Be this as it may, it is to be wished that 
a similar rhyme existed, including the owl and the kestrel. 

A singular anecdote is related of this bird. 

“In the end of June, 1835, a person was shooting in the neighbour- 
hood of Bandrakehead, in the parish of Colton, Westmoreland: be 
killed a brace of blue titmice {Parus caruleus)^ which some time before 
had been observed to be constructing a nest, in the end of a house be- 
longing to a Mr. Inues of the same place. In the course of the day, it 
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'was ascertained that the titmice had completed the time of incubation, 
and that their death had consequently left their offspring in a state of 

utter destitution. Tliis, 
Sub-family c. Menwrince. — (Gr. Mtii'iJcd, I dis- however, was not long 
play ; ovpd., a tail.) permitted to continue, for 

Tboqlodytes. — (Qr. Tp<ay\olvrT)s, a creeper the chirping of the young 
into caves.) birds attracted the atten- 

% excited the com- 

' clver^ 1^.^' ilio'thateii 

Parvulus (Lat. very small), the Wreiu ^ barn, or a warm 

scarecrow, are all used by 
this fearless little bird. The nest is usually of an oven-like shape, 

always covered on the out- 
Tribe III. , DENTIROSTRES. — (Lat. tooth- side with some material re- 
hillcd.) sembling the colour of the 

Family I. . LuacinMaj. — (Lat. Lascima, a objects round it, such as 
Nightingale. Nightingale kind.) green moss if built among 


Sub-family a. Luschiiruc. 


Calamodyta.- 


— (Gr. KaXo^oSuTTys, a diver 
into reeds.) 






Locustella, the Qrasshopper WarhUr, 


ivy, or brown lichen if built 
on a rock or in the fork of a 
withered branch. The eggs 
arc six or ( 

white, speckled with reddish 
brown. 


The Grasshoppek War- 
bler. — While walking along 
the hedges during the spring, 
an incessant cry, closely 
resembling that of the grass- 
hopper, and easily to be taken 
for it, is lieard proceeding 
from the hedge. This cry 
proceeds from a little bird, 
called on that account the 
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Grasshopper Warbler. The little creature keeps so close that it is very 
difficult to catch even a casual glance at it, as it flits along the bottom of 
the hedge. 

The nest is carefully concealed, and very difficult to find. It is com* 
posed of dried grass, and is usually hidden by the tufts of herbage 
among which it is built. The eggs are from five to seven m number ; 
wliite, speckled with red. The length of the bird is five inches and 
a half ; the third primary feather is the longest. 


The Nightingale. — 

“ Tiuu tiuu tiuu tiuu — Spe tiu zqua — 

Tio tio tio tio tio tio tio tix — Qutio qutio qutio qutio— 

Zquo zquo zquo zquo — Tzii tzii tzu tzii tzu tzii tzii tzii tzii tzi — 

Quonror tiu zqua pipiquisi — Zozozozozozozozozozozozo zirrhading ! Sec. Sec.'’ 


So does a well-known naturalist endeavour to express the wild and 
spiritual melody of this most exquisite of British song-birds, the Night- 
ingale. And in truth it is perhaps as good a description as can be 
given without the aid of 

music. Even its own luscinTa. 


marvellous notes sound 
comparatively weak un- 
less backed by the ac- 
companiments of night 
and tranquillity ; for the 
inimitable song of this 
Mendelssohn among birds 
loses great part of its 
beauty when uttered by 
day, deadened aud con- 
fused with other sounds. 
There are some people 
who cannot appreciate 





the song of this bird. Pliilomela (Gr. proper name), the 

There is a story that a Niyhtmgale, 

man who was engaged 

as gardener in a gentleman’s family, was permitted to live within the 
grounds. In a short time he asked to be allowed to change his house, 
and on being asked his reason for giving up so good a situation, answered 
that he could get no sleep at night, because those nasty Nightingales 


kept up such a continual guggling. 

In some counties of England it is never found, but in many its nightly 
strains are frequently heard. The fields and College gardens of Oxford 
are full of Nightingales, whose songs add greatly to the effect of the 
scene. Well may Isaak Walton say in his delightfully quaint language : 

“ But the Nightingale, another of my airy ereaturcs, breathes sueh 
sweet, loud music out of her instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think that miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight. 
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when the very labourer sleeps securely, sliould hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descents, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
earth, and say, ‘ Lardy what music hast thou provided for the saints in 
Heaven^ when thou affordest bad men such 7imsic on earth ! ’ " 

It must be borne in mind, that not only in this bird, but in olher 
singing birds, the male is the vocalist, so that Milton’s address to the 
sweet songstress ” is unfortunately not quite so correct as poetical ; a 
misfortune of frequent occurrence. 


SylvIa. — {Proper name.) 



Undata (Lat. wavy), the Dartford Warbler. 
sylvIa. 



Cinerca (Lat. ashy), the Whitethroat. 


The Warblers are spread 
over almost tlie entire globe, 
and many gladden this coun- 
try with their pleasant songs. 
The Dartford Warbler de- 
rives its name from the 
place wlicre it w’as first noticed 
as a British bird. It is ex- 
tremely small, hardly larger 
than a wren, but the length 
of its tail increases its apparent 
size. Pu rze-bushes form its 
usual residence. There it may 
be seen hovering over the tops 
of the bushes, uttering its 
curious quavering song, at 
the same time erecting the 
feathers of its head, and puf- 
fing up its throat. It lays its 
eggs in a nest carefully con- 
cealed in the centre of a 
furze -bush. The eggs are of 
a greenish white, speckled 
witli brown spots. Its length 
is five inches. 

The pretty little White- 
throat is o]ic of the migra- 
tory birds, remaining with us 
during the summer. Pew 
copses are wiihout the sin- 
gular and pleasing song of 
the Whitethroat. It derives 
its name from the white colour 
of its throat and abdomen, 
which renders it a conspi- 
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cuous bird, and even if that proof were wanting, its curious habit of 
flying upwards from its perch, and again descending on the same spot, 
immediately points it out. 

It builds a small nest, mostly among brambles or on a stump densely 
covered with weeds. The eggs arc live in number— a greyish white 
thickly spotted with brown. The length of the bird is not quite six 
inches. 


The Blackcap, almost a rival to the nightingale, is at once recognised 
by the black colour of the crown of the head. Only the males, however, 
are thus decorated, the crown sylvTa. 

of the head of the female 
being dark brown. Its sweet 
notes are poured forth from 
the concealment of some 
tliicket or tuft of trees, 

■where it trusts to the density 
of the foliage to elude disco- 
very. Like the mocking-bird 
of America, it can imilate tlie 
songs of other birds with such 
perfect inflection that it is 
almost impossible to detect 
the imposture. 

Among bushes and bram- 
bles it builds its nest, which 
is made of dried grass, moss, 
and hairs. The eggs are five Atricapilla (Lat dladAaif’ec^, the Blackcap 
in number — reddish bro'wn. Warbler. 

marked with dark spots. The length of the bird is nearly six inches: 
tlie third primary feather is the longest. 



The Garden Warbler. — This bird is one of our sweetest songsters, 
and IS supposed by some to be little inferior to tiic Nightingale itself. 
DO we may well pardon its occasional depredations on our garden fruit 
lor the sake of its melody. 

It is a migratorjr bird, arriyiag in England in April, and leavino- 
towards the cud oi August or the beginning of Sopteniber. Almost 
every part of England is visited by this bird, and especially those 
counties wliere are thick woods and plenty of water. 

The colour of tins rettiehaps is an olive green, shot, as the ladies sav 
wilh a greyish shading; wliilc some parts of the body, sncli as the sides 
Of the iH^k, the throat, and under parts, are either ash grey or greyish 
white. The lengtli of the bird is about six inches. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Its nest is built in hedges, and situated near the ground. In it are 
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laid four or five eggs, of a whitish grey colour, spotted with brown, the 
spots being collected towards the larger end. 

stlvXa. 



Hortensis (Lat. hdonging to the garden), the Garden Warbler, or C ^eater 
PetticJmps, 

This is the Beccafico of the Italians, so celebrated as a dainty for tie 
table. 


The CiTiFr-CHAFP, so called from its peculiar cry, is almost the first of 
the Warblers that visits ns in the spring, and one of the last to leave us 

in the autumn, sometimes 
BYLvyA. remaining here until the 



Rufa (Lat. ruddy), the Chiff-chaff. 
insidious little devourers. 


middle of October. This 
little bird is found in most 
of the southern counties of 
England, and in Wales, but 
has not been noticed north 
of Northumberland. On its 
first arrival it feeds on the 
leaf-rolling caterpillars that 
infest the leaves and early 
buds of trees, thereby doing 
great service to the gardener, 
who especially detests all 
“blight,” as he calls these 


The nest of the Chilf-chaff, like that of the wren, is oval or rounded, 
and entered by a hole at the side. It is placed near the ground in a 
bush, or sometimes resting on the hedge-bank. Its eggs are six in 
number, speckled with purplish red on a white ground. The length of 
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sylvYa. 


the bird is not quite five inches; the third and fourth primary feathers 
are the longest. 

The Willow Warbler, 
or Willow Wren, is one 
of our early visitors, reaching 
this country at the same time 
as the blackcap. It much 
resembles the chiff-chaff and 
the wood warbler, but may 
be distinguished from the 
former by the comparatively 
light tint of its legs, and from 
the latter by the yellow tinge 
of the under parts. 

It is an useful bird to the 
gardener, as it is entirely 
insectivorous, never touching 
the fruit or seeds, and should, 
therefore, be protected by 
him. 

Its nest is ovaii or roundish 
in its form, and is entered by 
a little hole in the side. 



Trochtlus (Gr. rpoxtAoy), tJte Willow 
Wai'hlcr, 


The Golden-crested IIegulus, as it ought properly to be called, is 
one of the smallest of British birds. Fir plantations are its favourite 
resort, and there it may be 


seen hopping about the bran- 
ches, or running round them, 
head downwards, in search 
of the insects hidden beneath 
the bark. Its name is derived 
from the orange-coloured tuft 
of feathers on the crown of 
its head, for which reason it 
is often called the Kinglet. 

Its note is weak, but very 
pleasing, and much resembles ^ 
that of the common wren. 
The female is very bold while 
sitting, and will permit close 
observation without quitting 
the nest. The nest itself is 
an object of great beauty. It 
is usually placed on the under 
side of a fir branch sheltered 


Regulus. — (Lat.) 



Cristatus (Lat. crested), the Oolden-crested 
Wren, , 
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by the overhanging foliage, and sometimes further protected by a lar^e 
bunch of cones forming a kind of roof over it. The eggs are from six 
to ten in number, very small, and of a reddish white colour. Tiie length 
of the bird is three inches and a half. The fourth or fifth primary 
feather is the longest. 

The Wheateab. is one of our early visitors, appearing at the beginning 

of March. It is a verv con- 


Sub-family &. E)'ythacin<E (Qr. EpidaKos, a 
Redbreast). 

Saxicola. — (Lat. Slone inhabiting^ 



(Enanthe (Gr. olvavOri), the Wheatear. 

tered spot where it is well concealed 1 
five or six in number, of a delicate fail 
on t he exterior. 


spicuous bird, and can be 
readily distinguished by the 
black mark that surrounds 
tlic eye, and stretches from 
the base of the bill, to beyond 
the ear coverts. It is a very 
pretty songster, its notes 
being soft and sweet, although 
wanting in power. 

It is killed in great num- 
bers for the table, as its flesh 
is so delicate as to entitle it 
to the name of the English 
Ortolan. In the proper sea- 
son, the bird is covered with 
fat to such an extent, that 
the plumage is often spoiled 
by the fat running from the 
holes caused by the shot. 

The nest of the Wheatear 
is made of the usual materials, 
and is placed in some shel- 
rom prying eyes. The eggs are 
it bluish tinge, and very smooth 


The Redstakt derives its name from the bright reddish chestnut colour 
of the upper tail coverts and tail feathers, wliich ajipear very cojispicuous 
as the bird flits from one tree to another, or dashes off when startled. 
It inhabits the skirts of forests, copses, gardens, and esjioeiully frequents 
old ivied walls, where numbers of the nests may be found. In 1817, I 
found a Redstart’s nest built in a hole of a wall, forming one side of a 
narrow passage in Merton College, Oxford. The eggs were nearly hatched, 
and the birds did not seem to be disturbed by the constant passing of 
servants with their paraphernalia of brooms, pails, and other implements. 
The nest was so placed that every passer by could not fail to perceive it, 
but the birds sat on their eggs quite unconcernedly. 

The song of this bird is not very powerful, but the notes are peculiarly 
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Phocnicura (Gr. ^aiva>, I display ; oypS, 
a tail), the Redstart. 


sweet. While singing, it often changes its situation, occasionally singing 
as it flies. 

The nest is placed usually in a hole in a wall, or in a hollow tree. The 
eggs are five in number, of ^ v 

a greenish blue colour, closely Ruticilla.— (Lat. sparkling.) 

resembling those of the Hedge 
Accentor. The length of the 
bird is rather more than five 
inclies. Tim fourth primary 
feather is the longest. 

The Redbreast, or Robin 
Redbreast, as it is affection- 
ately termed, has, by its fear- 
less conduct, earned itself 
golden o])ini(ms from all kinds 
of men. Kvery nation seems 
to protect it. Even the Ameri- 
can Jtedbreast lives unharmed, 
possibly on account of its con- 
nexion with its English rela- 
tion, whose oft- told charity to- 
w^ards the Babes in the Wood 
has turned aside from its posterity even the unsparing hand of the sporting 
schoolboy. 

In the winter, wlicn f lic berries are gone, insects dead, and the worms 

hidden under tl^ hard froz™ EBYTHXcus.*--(Or. 'T-pitaKos, a Redbreaet.) 
soil, then the Robin flies for 
refuge TO the habitations of 
man for shelter and food. It 
is very amusing to see the 
lialf trusting, half fearful 
look with which it hops to 
the window-sill for the first 
time. After a wliile, it be- 
comes bold, and laps at the 
window, if the exfiected 
crumbs arc not thrown out. 

Before very long, it ventures 
to enter the room, hops about 
on the table, and qiiiio seems 
to consider as a riglii Avhat 

w as fiist nu’ielv a favour. j^^Leciila (Lat. a Rtdbreast\ the Redbreast, 
When once established, it is 

* This word ought properly to be spelled Ebithacus, but I have taken the etymology 
of the British Miiscuiu CatiUojiue. 
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very jealous, and will not suffer a friend to be partaker of the same 
comforts, but attacks him with the greatest fury ; so the unfortunate second 
comer has to wait shivering outside the window, with his featliers puffed 
up, and his little briglit eye glancing from the depths of the plumage. 

About the year 18.13, a Ilobinused to frequent our house. He was so 
tame as to answer to his name “Bob,” and continued his attachment even 
tiirough the summer. When the rabbits were fed, Bob always came to 
assist, and usually contrived to perch on the edge of the pan from which 
tile rabbit was eating. Both })arties seemed perfectly satislied, and Bunny 
and Bob always continued very good friends. 

The nest of this bird is built in a crevice of an old ivied wall, in a 
bank, sheltered by the roots of trees, or in a mass of ivy clinging to aii. 
old tree. The eggs are live in number, of a pale grey colour, profusely 
marked witii reddish spots. 


Sub-family c. Accenfoj'lnce. 
Aocrntor. — (L at. a Singer.) 


Modularlus (Lat. warbling) j the Hedge 
Accentor. 


The ITkdge Accentor, or 
Hedge Sparrow, is one of 
our commonest English birds, 
closely resembling the com- 
mon sparrow in appearance. 
The nest is built in holes, and 
contains live blue eggs like 
those of the Redstart, but 
stouter in shape, and of a 
deeper blue. 

It is often very bold wlien 
engaged in sitting, and will 
p(a*mit a near approach with- 
out leaving the nest. I have 
repeatedly visited tlio nest of 
of one of these birds while 
the female was sitting, and 
have parted the boughs of the 
slirub where the nest was 
placed, in order to get a 
good view, while the hen bird 



still sat quietly in the nest anxiously watching every movement, but not 
attempting to stir. 


The Tits. — The birds of the family of the Tits are remark- 
able for their active habits among the branches of trees. There 
are few who have not seen these beautiful and interesting little birds 
twisting round the branches, perfectly unconcerned at the presence of 
the spectator, sometimes hanging, head downwards, sometimes chasing 
an unlucky beetle along the bark, and invariably catching it, in spite of 
its swift limbs and active wings; sometimes twisting off a bud, and 
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pnlling it to pieces with 
marvellous rapidity, in 
order to secure the iurk- 
iii" caterpillar within ; 
sometimes pecking away 
at a piece of loose bark, 
and extracting an un- 
willing spider by one of 
its legs left incautiously 
proj(‘cling from its lurk- 
ing-f)lacc. Pity it is that 
their funny little sharp 
beaks should ever be ])iit 
to worse uses ; but they 
lie under a grave impu- 
tat.ion of using these very 
beaks in the slaughier 
of the defenceless young 
of other birds. 

The Great T(TM0USE is common in this country, frequenting gardens, 
orcliards, copscis, &c. During the spring it is very active in the capture 
of insects, but in autumn and winter it is forced to content itself with 
grains and seeds of various descriptions. Gilbert White, in his “ Sel- 
horne,” mentions that he has seen the Great Tit “ while it hung witli its 
back downwaids, to niy no sniall delight and admiration, draw straws 
lengthwise from the eaves of thatched liouses, in order to pull out the 
Hies that were conc(\alcd among them, and that in such numbers that 
they quite defaced the thatch, and gave it a ragged appearance.” 

The nest of tliis bird is built in a hole of a wall, or a decayed tree, and 
in it are placed six or eight eggs, of a white colour, spotted with reddish 
brown. The length of the bird is about six inches. 

The little r>mJE Titmouse is so well known as Iiardly to require any 
descrii)tiou. It is most amusingly courageous, and from the strenuous 
resistance it oilers to its capturer, has acquired from rustic boys the 
name of “Billy-biter.” The angry liiss of the female lias frequently 
causcal an inia’uding hand to be rapidly withdrawn, for the sound is so 
exceedingly like the hiss of an irritated snake, and the little beak is so 
sliarp, that few have the courage to proceed with their investigations. 
A pair of these birds built their nest iiitlie coping of the Great AVestern 
Kail way, at t he Shrivenhain station, not two feet from the fiery and 
noisy engines, whicli were constantly passing. The men respected the 
courage of the little birds, and this whole brood was hatched, and 
suffered to fiy at liberty. 

The utter contcnnpt which this bird entertains for fire-arms often leads 
to its destruction, for when the disappointed schoolboy has been wasting 


Sub-family d. Pa/rlnce. 
Pakos. — (Lat. a Titmouse.) 



/ / 


Major (Lat. greater)^ the Great Titmouse. 
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PARUS. 



CcnrulSua (Lat. blue), the Blue Titmouse. 


his powder and shot in at- 
tempting to hit larks and 
such large game, lie con- 
soles hiniscll' by shooting 
the unfortunate Titmouse, 
who will allow him to 
come so close that few 
vestiges of it remain ex- 
cepta tuft of blue feathers. 

'file eggs of the Blue 
Titnu'use arc from six 
to eight in number, whit e, 
marked with reddish 
brown spots. Its length 
is about four inches and 
a half. 


The Long-tailed Titmouse is another well-knowm species of this 
amusing family. Unlike the other Tits, it does not frecpient human 

habitations during the 
winter, but may be 
seen in great numbers 
twisting and creeping 
.. about the branches of 

hedge-rows and held 
trees. In the summer 
they are quite as bold 
as their relations, and 
especially favour ap- 
ple-trees, for the sake 
of the diseased buds, 
which they pick off 
and devour, thereby 
drawing upon them- 
selves the vengeance 
of the gardener, who 
prepares his gun, fires 
at the supposed de- 
predators, and possi- 
bly succeeds in killing 
them ; but he has also succeeded in doing more damage to the healthy 
buds by his spare shot, than a score of Tits would injure during the 
entire season. 

The beautiful and elaborate nest which this bird constructs is one of 
its chief peculiarities. It is oval in sliapc, and entirely closed, except 
one small hole at the side, just large enough to admit the bird. The 



\ A 

Caudatus (Lat. tailed), the Long-tailed Titmouse. 
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exterior of the nest is usually covered with lichens, and it is lined with 
a thick layer of soft feathers. In this warm and elegant habitation are 
laid from ten to fourteen eggs, which are sinall and very delicately 
spotted. The entire length of the bird is about five inches and a half. 

The PiEj) Wagtail. — ^Thc Wagtails, so named, from the almost incessant 
vibration of their tails, are exclusively confined to the Old World. The Pied 
Wagtail is the most common of its race. We often see it pass rapidly, 
witli its peculiar dipi)ing flight ; it settles on the ground and wags its tail ; 
it runs a few paces, and 
wags its tail again; pecks 
at an insect, and its tail 
again vibrates. It docs 
not hop, like the war- 
blers, finches, &c., but 
runs with great rapidity, 
andaltogctlier looks very 
like a diminutive mag- 
pie. Sand banks by the 
sides of rivers are the 
usual resort of these 
birds, where they may 
almost always be seen, 
running about by the 
water’s edge, sometimes 
snatching at an incau- 
tious may-fly, sometimes 
w^ading into the water after a caddis-wmrm or a stray grub, or pecking 
at an unfortunate little minnow, which has come too near the surface — 
and then it flies olT to another spot to repeat the same manoeuvres. This 
bird also greatly frequents pastures, and may be seen running about 
among the cow^s in tlic most, iionchalant manner imaginable, catcliing the 
flics that torment those animals in the summer, or flying off to its unfi- 
nished nest with a beak full of hairs. Their nests are^Jjuilt near the 
w^ater, in crevices among stones, or in the hole of a w all. Prequcntly 
when stones arc^ piled by a wet quarry, several nests may be found in 
one heap of stoii(.*s. The eggs are four or five in number, of a dusky 
wdiite colour, spotted with ashy browm. The length of the bird is seven 
inches and a half. 

The Yellow Wagtail* is very similar in habits to the more common 
Pied Wagtail, but the yellow' tints of some of its feathers, somewhat 
resembling those of the Yellow llammer, at once distinguish it. 


Sub-family c. MotacilUnce. 
Motacilla. — (Lat. a Wagtail.) 



Y arrellti (Lat. of Yari'dl), the Pied Wagtail. 


• See page 216. 
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MOTACILLA. 



Fiava (Lat. yellow)^ Yellow Wagtail. 


The Meadow Pipit, more commonly called the Titlark, resembles the 
true Larks in the long hind claw and peculiar plumage, but is pointed 

out as distinct, by the dif- 
Anthus. — (Lat. a Titlarl:.) fcrcrit colour of the bill. 



Like the skylark, it sings 
wliile in the air, but some- 
times also pours forth its 
musical strains while set> 
tied u})on the ground. It 
feeds principally on slugs, 
worms, and insects, wdiich 
it chases with much acti- 
vity, after the manner of 
the wagtails, even vibrating 
its tail like them. Ililly 
grounds, commons, and 
meadows arc its chief re- 


Tratonsis (Lat. of a Meadoio), the Meadow in summer, but durin- 

Pipit, {September and October 

flocks of these birds may 
bn seen congregated in turnip fields, and in the winter they seek the 
protection of the warm hedge-rows. 

The nest of the Titlark ts made on the ground, and concealed by 
a tuft of grass. There arc usually five or six eggs, light brown in 
colour, spotted with a darker tint. The length of the bird is six inches. 


The Water Ouzel, or Dipper, is one of the most interesting of our 
native birds. It is found principally in hilly places where tliere arc clear 
and rapid streams, such as in Derbyshire and Yorkshire. There it may 
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be seen to go through Family II. . . . Turdldjn. — (Lat. Tv/rdu9^ a 
its far-famed movements Thrush. Thrush kind.) 

under the water, which Sub-family a. . FormicarlncB. (From Lat. For- 
have given rise to so mica, an ant.) 

much cont;*ovcrsy. It _ ^ „ 

dives for considerable Hydrobata. (Or. TScop, water ; ^atvcw, I go.) 
distances with apparent 
case, and lias a habit of 
(lipjiing and rising n;- 
peated]}^ from wlii(di 
jiracticc its name has 
l)cen derived. 

Tlic nest is usually 
built by llie water .^ide, 
and is most carefully 
0(mcealed. lu general 
a])}>e:.iruueo it is not un- 
like that of the wren, 
being made of inter- 
twined moss(^s, M-ith an Cinclua (Gr. Kty/cAos), 

entrance at the side., it 

Jays five lai'gisli eggs, of a pure white. The length of this bird is 
about seven inches. 



Tlie Missel, or Mis- 
SULTOE Tniiusii, or 
Stormoock, aeeord- 


Sub-family b. Turdlnce. 
T URDUS. 


ing to AVaterton, 
surpasses all otlnu’ 
thruslies in size, and 
is decidedly tlic larg- 
est songster of the 
European birds, lie 
remains witli us the 
whole of the year, 
and he is one of three 
birds which charm 
us with their melody 
during the dreary 
months of winter, 
when the tlirostle 
and lark arc silent, 
and all the migratory 
birds have left us, to 



sojourn in warmer ViscivQras Viscus, a Misseltoe ; voro, I devour), 
cbmates. He appears Misseltoe Thrush* 
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to be gregarious in the months of August and September.” ‘‘ Tliis bird, 
though usually known by the name of the Missdtoe Thrush in many 
parts of England, is invariably called the Siorincock by all the lower 
orders in our neighbourhood : not that it delights in storms more than in 
fine weather ; but that nature has taught it to pour forth itsj melody at 
a time of the year when the bleak winds of winter roar through the 
leafless trees.” 

It is very fond of the berries of the missel toe, but when they fail it 
turns its attention to those of the mountain ash, which are almost certain 
to attract this beautiful and powerful songster. In the summer it 
devours all kinds of garden-fruits, especially cherries and raspberries. 

During the breeding season it is very pugnacious, attacking and 
driving away not only small birds, but the crow, the magpie, or even the 
prowling cat. The nest is very large, almost as large as a “ wide-awake” 
hat, is always built in a tree, and contains about five reddish spotted 
eggs. The length of the bird is eleven inches. 

The Eieldj-’are is properly a native of the cold regions of Europe, 
and only visits this country during the cold winter months. Erom its 
excellence as an adjunct to the table, it is perse veringly sought after, but 



Pilaris (Lat. like a ball), ike Fieldfare. 


is so shy, that unless the bird is very busy satisfying its hunger, there is 
some difliculty in approaching within gun-range. 

it builds in fir or pine-trees, and lays several bluish-green eggs, spotted 
with brown. Its length is about ten inches. 
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The Song-Thrush, Throstle, or Mavis, is deservedly considered one 
of our best singing birds. Its powerful and rich notes may be heard 
even during the month of January, when most of tlie other singing birds 
arc either silent, or have departed. Its nest is built almost before any 
other bird has commenced, and may often be seen conspicuously placed 
in a bus)], some time before the leaves liave begun to sprout. In order 
to defend tlie callow young from the cold winds of the season when they 
are hatched, the nest is more snbstanii.al ilian birds are accustomed to 
build, being thickly plastered within with a creating of mud, cll'ectually 
keeping out the chilly blasts. AY ere it only for its singing powers, the 
Thrush would de- 
serve protection ; 
but the services it 
renders to the gar- 
dener in devouring 
insects, snails, and 
other destructive 
creatures, entitle it 
to a double share 
of regard. 

It is very amusing 
to watch a Thrush 
listening for the 
sound of the earth- 
worm working his 
way through the 
ground, or the gnaw- 
ing teeth of tlie 
cockchafier grub. 

Tlie grub he unearths and devours without further ecremony, but he 
knows that if lie is not cautious, the earth-worm will withdraw itself 
out of his reach. He tliercune gives several hops near the worm, 
which, fancying that it hears its enemy tlie mole pursuing it, comes to 
the surface, and is instantly seized in triumph by the crafty thrush. 

It clears the shells from snails by beating them against a stone, and 
when it has found a convenient place for that purpose, it invariably 
returns to the same spot with its prey, so that heaps of broken snail- 
shells may often be found where the thrushes have been at work. 

The eggs of the Trirush are five in number, of a bluish-green colour, 
spotted with a deep reddish brown. Sometimes the spo'ts are altogether 
aosent. 

The Blackbird is another delightful songster, whose jetty hue and 
" orange-tawny bill” arc too well known to need (iescription. It is a very 
shy bird, and if disturbed in a hedge, has a liabit of darting through it, 
and then escaping on the other side, uttering a sharp cry of alarm. The 


TimDUS. 



Musicus (Lat. musical), the Sovg-TlLrusK 
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habits of this bird are not 
unlike tliose of the thrush, 
especially in its zeal for iin- 
cartliin" the oock chaffer-grubs, 
and possibly for eating cherries 
when they are ripe. 

Its nest is built usually at 
tl»c foot of a hedge, frequently 
in file very centre of a holly 
bush, safe from most enemies, 
except weasels and schoolboys. 

A beautiful King Charles’ 
dog of my acquaintance was 
accustomed to search for 
thrush’s and blackbird’s nests, 
and bite out the bottom of 
them, so that the eggs rolled 
quietly into his mouth, he 
having discovered that when 
he tried to take them from tlie 
mouth of the nest, ho invari- 
ably broke them. The eggs 
are five in number, of a bluish- 
green colour, pi-ofusely spotted 
with brown. 

The Mocking Binn, or Poi.yglot Tiiiiusii, is a naf ive of most parts 
of America. This wonderful bird stands preeminent in powers of song. 
Not only are its natural notes bold and sjiirited, but it has the faculty of 
imitating with deceptive fidelity every sound it. hears. To it,s flexible 
organs, the harsh setting of a saw, the song of a night, ingale, tlie creaking 
of a wdieel, the wdiistled tune of a passcr-hy, the full and mellow notes 
of the thrush, the barking of a dog, the crowing of a cock, and the 
savage scream of the bald eagle, are each equally easy of execution, and 
follow one another with such marvellous rapidity that few can believe 
that the insignificant browm bird before tbcm is the sole autlior of these 
varied sounds. The Yirginian nightingale and the canary their 
exquisite modulations performed with such superior execution, that the 
vanquished songsters are silent from mere mortificat ion, while the trium- 
phant Mocking-bird only redoubles his efforts. Wilson, whose animated 
description of this bird has never been surpassed, says ; — “ llis ex- 
panded wings and tail glistening with white, and the buoyant gaiety of 
his act-ion arresting tlie eye, as his song does most irresistibly the ear, 
he sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy, and mounts and descends as 
his song swells or dies away. He often deceives the sportsman, and 
sends him in search of birds that are not perhaps witliin miles of him, 


TUBDUS. 



Mertila (Lat. a Blaclchird\ the Blachhird, 
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but whose notes he exactly imitates: even birds themselves are fre- 
quently imposed upon by this admirable mimic, and arc decoyed by the 
fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation into the depth of 
thickets at the scream of what they siqipose to be the sparrow-hawk.” 

While sittiii" on its cf^^s it is an exceedingly courai^eous bird, at- 
tacking without discrimination man, do_"s, or any animal v/ho may 
approach too near the nest. But tlie black snake is the special object of 
its vengeance. Tlie snake, who has perhaps just arrived at the vicinity 
of the nest, and is contemplating]: a pleasant breakfast on the young or 
eggs, is violently attacked by the enraged Mocking-bird, who, by re- 
peated blows on the Jiead, generally destroys its enemy, and then 
mounting upon a buslj, })ours forth a triumphant song of victory. 

OnpnEUS. — (Gr. proper name of a famous musician.) 



Polyglottus (Gr. IIoAus-, many ; y\aTTa, a tongue), iUe Mocking Bird. 

Webber’s account of this magnificent songster is so pleasing that 
I insert part of it here : — I saw it now leaping up from its favourite 
perch oil a tree-top, much iu the maimer I had observed before ; but 
now it was in a (jiirercnt mood, and seemed to mount, thus spirit-like, 
upon the wilder ecstasies, and floating, fall on the subsiding cadence of 
that passionate song it poured into the listening ear of love, for I could 
see his mate, with fainter bars across her wings, where sho sat upon 
a thornbush near and listened, 

“When this magnificent creature commenced to sing, the very air 
was burdened with a thousand difterent notes, but his voice rose clear 
and lUelodiously loud above them all. As I listened, one song after 
another ceased suddenly, until iu a few minutes, and before I could 
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realize that I was so, I found myself liearkcning to that solitary voice. 
This is a positive fact ! I looked around me in astonishment. What I 
are they cowed ? but his song only now grew more exulting, and, as if 
feeling his triumph, lie bounded yet higher with each new gush, and, in 
swift and quivering raptures, dived, skimmed, and floated round, round, 
then rose to fall again more boldly on the billowy storm of sound. 

" No wonder the other birds were silent to listen, for, one after one, he 
hurled the notes of each upon its car, so alchemyzed with splendour that 
they knew not their own song. 

“ This curious phenomenon I have witnessed many times since. Even 
in the morning choir, when every little throat seems strained in emula- 
tion, if the mocking-bird breathes forth in one of its mad, bewildered, 
and bewildering extravaganzas, the other birds panse almost invariably, 
and remain silent until his song is done. This, I assure you, is no 
figment of the imagination or illusion of an excited fancy ; it is just as 
substantial a fact as any other oii<f in Natural History. Whether the 
other birds stop from envy, as has been said, or from awe, cannot be so 
well ascertained ; but I believe it is from the sentiment of awe ; for as I 
certainly have felt it myself in listening to tim mocking-bird, 1 do not 
know why these inferior creatures should not also. It must be known 
that these creatures differ from each other as do men and women in their 
vocal powers, and tliere is usually one bird in a neighbourhood that 
supremely surpasses all the rest. It is another remarkable fact, that all 
other mocking-birds retire from the immediate neighbourhood of this 
acknowledged monarch, to such a distance that you can hear but the 
faintest note from them in the pauses of his song, and it sounds as if 
they but prolonged the echo.’’ 

the nest is made generally in a bush or apple-tree, frequently close to 
houses, as the bird is protected by the inhabitants. The Mocking-bird 
is often kept tame, in which case, so far from its imitative powers 
shov/ing any decrease, the variety of domestic sounds heard about the 
house is often very perplexing. 

The Golden Oriole.* — The genus Oriolus has the beak notched and 
rather bent at the tip. The Golden Oiioh', is only an occasional visitor 
to this country, and has never as yet been seen in Scotland. It. is a very 
shy bird, freqne?iting the skirts of woods, especially copses t hat boi’dor 
on larger wooejs. In tlic fruit season it leaves the woods for the 
orchards, and makes no small havoc among the fruit, particularly the 
figs, grapes, and cherries. 

The nest is made of wool and fine liay ; it is gencTally placed on the 
fork of a bough. The eggs are live in number, of a purplish white spotted 
with reddish marks. The length of the bird is rather more than ten 
inches. 


• Sec page 223. 
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Sub-family c. (hnollnce. 
Obiolus. — (L innean generic name.) 



GalbO-la (Lat.), the Golden Oriole. 


The Spotted Flycatciieu 
may be considered as llio 
type of the entire family. It 
may be constantly seen in 
gardens and orchards, going 
through the evolutions that 
have given it the names of 
Flycatcher, Post-bird, Beam- 
bird, &c. It takes its station 
on some elevaied spot, such 
as the overhanging bough of 
a tree, a post, or a rail, and 
from thence watches for a 
passing insect, on seeing 
which it darts from its post, 
secures the insect in the air, 
and ret urns to the same spot 
by a short circular flight. It 
is not a timid bird, and will 
permit an observer to stand 
quite close to it, provided that 
he does not disturb it. 

I have seen one of tlicsc 


Fc'imily III. . Miiscicapfdnc. — (Gr. Musca. a 
Fly ; cajdo, I take. Fly- 
catcher kind.) 

Sub-family a. Muscicaphicc. 

MUSCICAPA. 



Gribsla, the Spotted Flycatcher, 


birds engaged in the pursuit of hies in a garden at Headington. It 
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perched on a balustrade close to a window from wdiioh several persons 
were watching it, and continued its evolutions perfcjct ly undisturbed Ik 
their proximity. On another occasion I w'as keeping watch in a gig ir 
Nuneham Park, and to pass away the time, amused myself witii cuttinr- 
off the heads of tlic white clover with the lash. AVhile so engaged, 
a Spotted Elycatcher came and took up its staiion on a bough close 
by tlie gig, from which it made excursions among the Hies and other 
insects that were driven from the grass and flowers by the whip. 

It is only a summer visitor to England, arriving in May and departing 
about the beginning of October. The note of this bird is a 'weak chirp, 
and even that is not often heard. 

The nest is built usually in holes of trees or walls, or sometimes 
between a branch of a wall-fruit tree and the wall itself. The eggs are 
five in number, spotted with reddish browm ou a grey ground. The 
length of the bird is about five inches. 


Family IV. , , Ampclldre. 
Sub-family a. . Ann)dtnai. 

AMPums.— (Or. 'Afxir^xis or 

"AfJLTreAiMV.) 



Garrulus (Lat. chattering^ the 
Bohemian Waxwing. 


The Bohemian Waxwing, or Waxen 
Ciiatteher, is only occasionally seen in 
England during severe frosts, at wliich 
time flocks of tliem sometimes arrive. 
One of these birds was shot ii(!ar Oxford 
ill the 'udnter of 1810. It is very com- 
mon in Norway and Bussia, and is plen- 
til'ul in North America. Tlic name of 
M axwing is given to it from the singUxai 
appendages to the secondary qnill feathers, 
bearing much resemblance to a drop of red 
sealing-wax pressed on the wing. 

Berries of all kinds, especially those of 
the dog-rose and the hawthorn, form the 
principal food of this bird; but it is related 
that wlicn in captivity it rejects scarcely 
any vegetable substance, but loses at the 
same time all its vivacity and social habits. 
The note of the W axwing is not unlike 
that of the thrush, but it is very weak 
and more uncertain than the notes of tliat 
beautiful songster. While singing it agi- 
tates the crest on its head, but shows 
scarcely any of that swelling in the throat 
so perceptible in the canary and other 
singing birds. 

The length of the bird is rather more 
than eight inches. 



natural H18T0BT. 




Famfly V. . . Lanida!.-(Lat. Laniiu, a Butcher. Butcher bird kind.) 

Sub-family a. Lanin(B. 

The Shrikes or Butcher Birds well deserve their name, as they 
live upon insects and smidl birds, which they kill and afterwards transfix 
with a thorn, preparatory to devouring them. Tiiey take their prey much 
after the same manner as the flycatcliers, by darting on it from some 
place of conecialment. 


LanTus.— (Lat. a Butcher.) 



ExcubKtor (Lat. a t^entiud,) the (Jrcat Grey Shrike. 

Tlie Great Grey Shrike is supposed to be only an oceasional visitor 
to this country. It feeds upon mice, birds, frogs, and other small animals. 
After pouncing upon its prey, the Shrike, by a few blows on the licad 
from its powerful bill, destroys it. Tlie unfortunate animal is then 
carried to the nearest hedge, impaled on a thorn, and the Shrike 
devours it at his leisure. Large insects are treated in the same manner. 
The object of this impalement is apparently that the creatures thus 
suspended should become tender or “ high,” so that the modern epicure, 
who hangs up his venison until no one wdth an unsophisticated taste would 
venture to touch it, has but borrowed his custom from the Shrike. The 
bird after hanging a lizard or a mouse in this fashion, generally goes off 
and fetches another, always preferring to cat those wdiich have remained 
longest on the thorn, and which are as it were cooked in 1 he sun. 

There is a strong bodily resemblance between this Shrike and the 
Mocking-bird, the distinction lying generally in the outline, while the 
plumage is so similar that many persons have actually confused the two 

Q 
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birds, givinff to one the habits of tlie other. Moreover, tlie resemblance 
is not merely in outward form. The Grey Shrike can also imitate the 
notes of other birds, and often does so. 

Lest I should be suspected of committing the same mistake, and sup- 
posed to liave given the song of the mocking-bird to the Shrike without 
foundation, I have given my authority. Audubon, in his work on the 
American birds, has this passage : — 

“This valiant little warrior possesses tlie faculty of imitating the 
notes of other birds, especially such as are indicative of pain. Thus it 
will often mimic the cries of sparrow^s and other small birds, so as to 
make you believe you hear them screaming in the claws of a hawk ; and 
1 strongly suspect this is done for the purpose; of inducing others to 
come out from their coverts to the rescue of tlieir sullering brethren. 
On several occasions 1 have seen it in the act of screaming in this 
manner, when it would suddenly dart from its ])ei ch into a thicket, from 
which there would immediately issue the real cries of a bird on which it 
had seized. On the banks of the Mississippi, 1 saw one which for several 
days in succession had regularly taken its stand on the lop of a tall tree, 
where it from time to time imitated the cries of the swamp and song- 
sparrows, and shortly afterwards would pilch down like a hawk, with its 
wings close to its body, seldom failing to obtain the object of its pursuit, 
which it would sometimes follow even through the briars and brambles 
among which it had sought refuge. When unable to secure its prey, it 
would reascend to its perch, and emit loud and discordant notes of anger. 
Whenever I could sec it strike its victim, it aj)pearcd to alight on its 
back, and instantly strike its head, which on such occasions I have 
several times found torn open. Il'not disturbed, the Shrike would then 
tear up the body, and swallow in large pieces, not well cleaned of the 
feathers, every part excepting the wings. It now and then pursues birds 
that are on the wing to a considerable distance. Thus 1 saw one follow 
a turtle-dove, which, on being nearly caught, pitched on the ground, 
when its skull was bruised in a moment ; but the next instant both birds 
were in my possession.” 

One of the New Holland Butcher Birds, Vanga dcsirucior^ has been 
known to learn to whistle a tune like a bulllincli. The melody in ques 
lion was the Scotch tune of “ Over the water to Charlie.” 

The name Excubitor or Sentinel is given it from its habit of watching 
for birds of prey, and chattering loudly directly it perceivtis them ; thereby 
proving that, like most other tyrants, it has a great objection to suffering 
any injury itself. The bird-catchers on the Continent take advantage 
of this peculiarity, to assist them in the Ciapture of tlie peregrine falcon. 
The fowler places a small net on the ground, w’ ith a pigeon fastened to it 
by way of bait. A string is attached to the net and brought within a 
turf hut where the fowler sits. Close to the hut a Slirike is tied to the 
ground, and two pieces of turf are set up as a shelter for tlic bird from 
the weather, and as a refuge from the hawk. The fowler remains within 
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his hut busied with some sedentary occupation, knowing well that his 
vigilant watchman will not fail to give him notice of tli,e approach of a 
hawk. Directly a hawk ai)pears in the distance, the Shrike becomes 
agitated ; as it draws nearer, he begins to scream with fright ; and just as 
the hawk pounces on the pigeon, he runs under his turf, which is the signal 
to the fowler within the liut to puli the string, thereby enclosing the haw^k 
within the folds of the net. 

The nest is built on trees, and contains about six eggs, greyish- 
white, spotted with dark ash on the larger end ; the length of the bird 
is fjom nine to ten inches. 

The Kkd rackei) Shrike is much more common than the last-men- 
ticiied bird, and may be seen in and about hedges, in the spring, u hen it 
is occupied in building its 
nest. It is rather a noisy 
bird, and the- nest is so large 
as to be easily disco ven^d. 
it feeds principally on in- 
sects, such as bees, beetles, 

&c., which may frequently 
be found iiupah^d on thorns. 

I have found many in- 
sects impaled by this bird, 
but tlie insect most com- 
monly found by myself, in 
this position, was the Sta- 
hyliuus erythropterus, 
ut I have also found 
ground beetles and humble 
bees thus impaled. 

These impaled insects form a very good indication as to the locLility of 
the nests, and are probably placed there for food ; certainly not, as some 
authors have stated, for the purpose of decoying other birds to the spot 
in order to murder and devour them. The nest and eggs much resemble 
those of the Great Shrike, but are smaller. The length of the bird is 
seven inches and a half. 


LAN I us. 



(lollurlo (Gr. KoWvpiwt/), the Itcd-hacl'cd 
Shrike. 


The Jay. — Tlie Corvidae are peculiarly remarkable for a kind of pre 
ternatural air of sagacity with which they set about any self-imposed task 
especially if that task be a mischievous one. The ravens and magpies are 
most conspicuous in these qualities. 

The Jay, so well knowm for the beautiful blue markings on its wings, k 
rather a shy bird, preferring to reside in the thickest w'oods, and seldorr 
coming into the 0{)en country. It is easily tamed when young, and if 
very amusing when domesticated. 
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This bird possesses, like several others of the same family, considerable 
talents for mimicry. It has been known to imitate the sound of a saw, 
the bleat of a lamb, or even the neighing of a horse, with the most perfect 
accuracy. Nor do its powers cease here, for although its natural voice is 
harsh and grating, yet it can imitate the sweet notes of singing birds, 
such as the Greenfinch, with wonderful fidelity. It has also frequently 
been taught to articulate words. 

The name of Glandarius has been given to the Jay, because it feeds on 
vegetable productions, such as acorns, &c., more than the true Crows. 
It is also partial to fruits, especially ripe cherries, and is conscqiu'ntly 
persecuted by the gardener. It is also said to devour eggs and young 
birds. 

Its nest is built about twenty feet from the ground, the upper part of 

Tribe IV. . . CONIROSTRES.— (Lat. Cone-shape healccd.) 

Family I. . . Corvldre. — (Lat. CorviL% Crow. Crow kind.) 

Sub-family a. Garmlhio'. 

Garuiilus. — (Lat. talkative,) 



Glandarius (Lat. of the Acorn)^ the Jay. 


a thick bush being preferred. The eggs arc five or six in number, of a 
yellowish white, tliickly speckled with brown. The length of the bird is 
nearly fourteen inches. 

It is somewhat remarkable that m some parts of England a Jay and a 
Jaypic should be considered as distinct birds. Such is the case in Wilt- 
shire. A year or two ago I was rather in want of a few good Jay’s eggs 
for my collection, and on happening to mention the fact in the hearing of 
one of the country boys, he said that Jaypies were common in Wiltshire, 
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and tliat lie would pet me some. Of course, 1 imagined that a Jay and 
a Jay})ie must be the same bird, and merely thought that the suffix of 
“ pie was meant to mark that the Jay belonged to the Pies, just as the 
bird in the engraving is called cither the nutcracker, or the nutcracker 
crow. So the boy M ent off happy in a commission to get some Jaypies’ 
eggs at a certain sum for each. In a day or two, I was told that thb 
boy had brought the Jay pies’ eggs. 

I thought it somewhat remarkable that the boy should have thought it 
necessary to bring a friend with him, and that both should be bare- 
headed, but when they produced their hats, stating them to be full of 
Jaypies’ eggs, 1 believe that I stared at them in helpless astonishment, 
supposing rluit they must have ransacked every Jay’s nest in the county 
at least. On uncovering tin; hats, they were found to be filled with the 
eggs of the misseltlirush, which bird it appears is called the Jaypie in 
tliose parts. So I liad to })ay for nearly two hundred misseltoe thrushes’ 
eggs, of Avhich I had plenty, and could have obtained as many as I 
wished by taking some twenty steps into our orchard. After I had paid 


for them, the boys w^anted to 
know whether they should 
get some more. 1 w^us so 
cross about the whole inatt,er, 
that, 1 regret to say, 1 put 
them up as “ cockshies,” and 
together wdtli my pui)ils spent 
more than an hour in demo- 
lishing tliese ill-ornened eggs, 
by throwing stones at them 
from a short distance. 1 have 
found no real Jay’s eggs from 
that time to this. 

Tlie Nutckacker Crow, 
whose true position in the 
scale of creation has so long 
bewildered naturalists, is 
about the size of a jackdaw^ 
but its form is more* slender, 
and the tail is longer. It is 
seldom found iu this country, 
but is very common iu more 
nortlicrn districts. In its 
habits it displays a singular 


Sub-family Corvlnce. 
Nucifraga. — (Lilt. Niur^ a nut; frango, 
I break.) 


* 





C'' 


3‘c„:,'u;s,,3Ss 

SO few of the well-known habits Nuthatch), the Nutcracker Crow, 

of the Crows, that observers might well be perplexed where to place it 
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It is now supposed to be one of the connecting links between the crows 
and the woodpeckers. 

It runs about the branches of trees, using ils fail for a support, and 
pecks away the bark in order to reach Ihc inseeis beneath, just as ihe 
woodpeckers do. It also pecks open the lir- cones, in search of the 
hidden seed, and breaks nuts by repeated strokes of its bill, like the nut- 
liutch. ]t is usually seen in flocks, but is not so wary as the crows. 

Its eggs are laid at the bottom of a liole in some tree. They are of a 
greyish yellow colour, diversified with a few' dark gre^y spots. 

Pica. — (L nt. a Metf/pie.) 



Caudiita {lung-tailed), the Magpie. 


Tlic Magpie, who seems to rival the Parrot in the proud title of tlic 
Monkey of the ]>irds (the Kaven being the ornithological Baboon), is a 
w'ell-known inliabitaiit of this country. Its thieving and hiding propen- 
sities have been frequently told; but I must still venture to give a few 
anecdotes of a tame n)agpie that resided in AVilt shire. This bird found a 
malicious enjoyment in pecking the unprotected ankles of little boys not 
yet arrived at manly habiliments, and was such a terror to the female 
servants that they were forced to pass his lurking-place armed with a 
broom. One of the servants having neglected this precaution, w^as actually 
found sitting down on tlie stones to protect lier ankles, the inagjiie trium- 
phantly pacing round her, until aid was brought, and the bird driven 
away. But to little boys and girls the magpie showc^d no mercy, 
springing out of its hiding-place and chasing them completely along the 
garden walk. 

It had also a great pcncliant for tearing and biting to pieces any papers 
that came in its way, probably because it had perceived that people 
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valued iliem. One Sunday morning, after the family bad returned from 
church, tlic rector found his study strewed with pamphlets, torn newspapers, 
&c., so that until the delinquent was discovered, he really thought that 
thieves hafl been in the house. A Magpie never seems to be happy unless 
it ])oss{jsses a hiding- })lace, lior did this one form an exception to the 
ireneral rule, as it had pecked a hole in the thatch of a barn, wlicrein to 
dis))os(; its ill-gotten goods, and displayed great uneasiness if anybody 
approaelu'd ii. 

Another Magpie gained entrance into the chapel of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and remained (pdet enough until the service had begun, when it 
gravely walked u]) the centre, bowing and saying, “Pretty x\lag! Pretty 
Mag!” much to the discomposure of the junior members. A curious 
stovy is told respecting the power of the Magpie to count numbers. 

“ George Le Poy states that a magpie having stolen some game, it was 
resolved to shoot it. A man hid himself in a hut near its nest for this 
purpose. The bird flew au ay when he entered, nor would return. The 
next day two men eiitc'ved and one came out. ^lag was not to be cheated; 
she wait('d till the second left also. Three went in and two came out, 
with tlic same result. Pour iheii entered, and three came away. The 
bii'd went back, and was shot. — So magpies, says George Lc Poy, can 
count three hut not four.” 

The nest of the Magpie is built on a liigli tree, and curiously defended 
w’ith thorns, having oidy a small bole just large cnougii to admit tlie 
owners, so that the liberal use of a pocket knife is frequently requisite in 
order to obtain the eggs. Tlic nest is covered with a dome of thorns, 
respecting which a curiously quaint fable is told. 

“'I'he birds,” says the historian, “not knowing how to build nests, 
went in a body to request the magpie to teach tiiem. He willingly 
undertook the ofllce. ‘ First/ he said, ‘ you must look out fora good, 
strong, forked branch, and begin by laying two sticks crosswise.’ ‘ I’liat’s 
just what 1 did,’ said the rook. ‘Kext, you must raise the sides a little, 
and then put in some hay, which you must work well into the sticks.’ — 
‘ The very t ldiig I have been di uiig/ said the crow. ‘ Now, for fear the 
eggs should be broken or thrown out, you must raise the sides about as 
high as your head when you sit in the bottom of the nest, and put in 
some soft wool.’ ‘Why,’ said the thrush, ‘I did as far as that before 1 
came here.’ ‘Oh! then,’ replied the magpie, ‘as 1 see that you all 
know how to make nests, there is no occasion for me to teacli you.’ And 
that is the reason why the other birds are only able to build half nests.” 

The interior of the nest is defended by a coating of mud, worked 
smooth. The eggs are five in number, of a gretmish white, covered with 
brown markiugs. The length of the bird is about eighteen inches. 

TIicKavkn is very common on the Continent, and most parts of Asia 
and America, but is now seldom seen in this country except in a domes- 
tical eil slate. It is more frequently found iu the Hebrides than in any 
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Other part of Great Britain. In those islands it lives principally on 
carrion of various kinds, such as dead sheep or lambs, whose death the 
Haven is accused with some justice of hastening, and on iishes or ceta- 
ceous animals which have been cast on shore by the waves. In these 
cases the Raven conducts itself much in the manner of the vulture. It 
commences by taking out the eye and tongue, and then proceeds to tear 
open the abdomen, operations for which its sharp mid powerful bill seems 
quite as well fitted as the hooked beak of the rapacious birds. It is a 
very crafty bird, and can with difliculty be ap})roachcd ; but by laying a 


Couvus. — (Lat. a Cnnc.) 



Corax (Cr. Ko/>a^, a Raven), tht Uaren. 

dead carcase near its haunts, and being carefully concealed, it may be 
seen cautiously approacliiiig: first, perching on an cininciicc, it looks care- 
fully round ; then, advancing with a sidelong step, it examines its oxjx^cted 
prey. When fully satisfied, it peeks out the eyes, and proceeds to satiate 
itself with food. The Raven seems to rear in storms, and to be deterred 
by no inclemency of weather from seeking its prey. 

Although formerly so plentiful in England that innumerable omens 
were drawn from its appearance, its croaking, or its flight, it has almost 
become extinct, much to the discomfiture of omen seekers. No incan- 
tation and no dunce of witches seemed to be considered complete, without 
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a black cat, a toad or two, a bat, and a raven. Certainly the extra- 
ordinary gravity wlucli marks tlie demeanour of the llaven has something 
almost preternatural in it. Q'hc manner in which he sets about a piece of 
mischief, as if he considered it a moral duty, is most absurd, and the 
pertinacity with wliicii he prosecutes a great work, such as the feat of 
Charles Dickens’ llaven, who “ new pointed the greater part of the garden 
wall, by digging out the mortar, and tore up and swallowed in splinters 
the greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a landing,” is 
perfectly astounding. 

A Raven in our ])ossession used to watch the gardener taking particular 
pains to pro]) up and secure a valuable plant. His labour was always in 
vain, for the Haven, wdth a sidelong step and an unconcerned air, as if he 
were thinking of anything but the plant, would sidle by it, when one 
wrench of his iron bill laid the unfortunate plant on the earth, and the 
Raven moved olV wit h a most provoking air of innoeence. The lady to 
whom the garden belonged was quiJe afraid of the bird, and declared 
that slie almost hclicvcd that it was possessed by some evil spirit. It 
used to w^alk behind Iu.t, so tliat she could never see it ; for w lien slie 
turned round, the Jlaveii hop{)ed round too, and kept him^jlf completely 
out of her sight. At last it became so very mischievous that it was sent 
away, much to my regret. 

iNot long ago, I w^as visiting a small colI(‘ction of livintr birds, among 
which was a Raven, whose wings W’erc clipj)ed, and who was permitted to 
have the free range of the yard. He gained considtTable beneQt from his 
freedom, for he could steal the provisions of the other birds, unless they 
were very quick. When I went to his residence, 1 took the back of a 
hdl-er, and was reading the address, when 1 sum' the Raven watching my 
])roceediiigs M’ith great curiosity. The j)ai)er was of no consequence, so 
1 let it fall, and walked on as if it had been an accident. The Raven 
Mailed until I had left the paper some lew paces behind, Mhen he took a 
sidelong kind of a walk towards it, tore it into scraps, and nui away with 
the largest piece under a Matcr-butt, Mhero he kept Match over it. 

It has a great ea])acity for iiuiiating sounds, and can be taught to pro- 
nounce; whose sentences, or sing songs with M'onderful accuracy. 

In the nortlicrn parts of Scotland it makes its nest on high rocks, but 
not untVcquently builds on the summit of a tall tree. Tlie nest is a large 
irregular structure of heath, grass, wool and feat iters, and sea-weed, if it 
builds near the sea-shore. It lays from four to seven eggs, of a pale 
green celour, spotted M'ith greenish brown. The length of the bird is 
two feet two inches, and the expanse of -wing four feet eight inches. 

The Rook inhabits almost every part of Europe, and is very common 
in England, where it lives in a kind of semi-domestication, usually in- 
habiting a grove of trees near a house, or in a park, witere it is protected 
by the owner, although he makes it pay for this accommodation by shooting 
the young ones every year. Apparently in consequence of this annual 
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persecution, the Rook 1ms an intense liorror of pins, perceiviiif^ them at 
a f^rcat distance. While feeding in flocks in the fields, or following the 
ploughman in his course, and devouring tlic worms and grubs turned up 
by tiie share, the Kook h;is always a sentinel jdaiited in a neighbouring 
tree, who instantly gives the alarm at the sight ol a gun, or of a sus- 
picious-looking object. 

The good wliich the Rook docs by devouring the grubs of the cock- 
chafier, and the tipulas, or daddy-long-legs, both of which are exceedingly 
injurious to the crops, more tlian eompensates for the dannige it some- 
times causes, by ])ulling up young com, or lu'wly s('t potato cuttings ; in 
Mie latter case more, 1 believe, to get at the wireworms, wliieh crowd to 



the slices of jootato, than to eat the vegetable itself. In the fruit season, 
the Rook, like mosi. otiuT birds, likes to have Ids share of the cherrifjs, 
pears, and walnuts, but may be easily kept away by tlie occasional sight 
of a gun. 

Towards evening, the Rooks may be seen flying in long lines to their 
resting-place — The blaekeidng train of crows to their rcjiose.” Tliey 
then perform sundry evolutions in the air, and finally settle to rest. 

Round the base of the Rook’s beak is a whitish-looking skin, denuded 
of feathers, the reason or cause of which is not very obvious. A white 
variety of the Rook is sometimes seen. Tlie gamekeeper at Ashdown 
had a very fine white Kook, which he kept tame in his garden. 

The eggs of this bird are five in number, similar to those of the raven 
in colour, but much smaller. The length of the bird is nineteen inches. 
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The Jackdaw is anot.lior well-known bird. It docs not build in the 
branches of trees like the rook, to which it is very similar in many 
rcf-pects, but prefers holes in decayed trees or old buildings, particularly 
frequenting churcli towers and steeples. The Jackdaw feeds upon almost 
any substance that it 
can find. It kills mice 
with a single blow 
of its beak, and then 
devours them pi(!ce- 
mcal. Grasshoppers, 
beetles, &c. are also 
killed by a sqiu'eze 
across the tliora/., 
and the liead, wings, 
and legs, are twisted 
off before the bird 
begins to cat them. 

It treats b(U‘S, wasps, 
and other stingeJ 
insects, with much 
more caution. The 
feathers upon the 
crowui of its h(‘ad 
are of a greyish white 
colour, a peculiarity 
instantly distinguishing it from the rook. It is frequently k('])t tame, 
and is very amusing in caplivily. 

A tame.Iackdaw, in the possession of one of my scholars, used to travel 
backwards and forwards from the school to his own home. "When in the 
train, his terror at the sight of the trees w hizzing past iiiin was most 
ludicrous, lie uttered a sliarp cry of fear, twist ( d round in his basket, 
and thrust his beak tlirough the interstices on the ojiposite side. After 
he had recovered from his frigii*, he w^as usually very talkative, lie had 
a great notion of his own consequence, and if any one siiokc in a louder 
tone than usual, thought it his duty to answer. His love of w'ashiiig 
w'as unbounded, and lie would have washed twenty times a day, if he 
eould have persuaded us to give him the water, for which he used to ask 
ill a very ex])ressivc manner. 

Tlic eggs are of a lighter colour than those of the rook, smaller and 
more sparingly spotted. The length of the bird is fourteen inches. 

The Ciiow', or CAiimoN Ciiow, as it is erroneously called, seldom feeds 
on carrion ; for poor iiuleed w'ould be bis meals w'ere he dependent on dead 
she(q) or horses for a livelihood. Possibly the name was given as a dis- 
tinction between it and the rook. Waterton states that tiie flesh of the 
Carrion Crow is just as good as that of the rook, and relates bow be 


COUVU8. 



Monedula (Lat. a Jark(Iav\ the Jarkdavj. 
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once served up a pie of these birds to some friends, who thought them 
pigeons. It will also cat cherries and walnuts like the rook, and when 
the supply of insects has failed, it will then turn its attention to the duck- 
pond and farm-yard, and carry off a young duckling or chicken. 

“ Sometimes he approaches the farm-house by stealth, in the search of 
young chickens, which he is in the liabit of snatching off, when he can 



Coin no ^Cr. Koj)u>yr]), the Crow. 

elude the vigilance of Ihc mol her hen, who often proves too formidable 
for him. A few days ago, a crow was ol)scrved eagerly attempting to 
seize some young chick(!ns in an orchard, near tlic room where I write ; 
but these clustering round the hen, she resoluleJy defended them, and 
drove tlie crow into an apple-tree, whither she pursued him with such 
spirit and intrepidity, that he was glad to make a speedy retreat and 
abandon his design.”'* 

It also carries off eggs, by pouncing upon tliem, and driving its bill 
through the shell. It will be seen, from the folltnviiig anecdote, that mice 
and rats are not unaccustomed food. 

In a field near a gentleman’s house, about a mile from Caernarvon, there 
are some out-buildings much infested with rats. Four or five traps are 
set on the jiremises every night, and it is the business of a servant-man 
to go to the spot between five and six in the morning. He is always 
jmnctually met by a comjiany of crows that station themselves at a little 
distance, and most narrowly watch all his proceedings. No sooner does 
he remove his captives from the traps and throw them into the field, than 
the carnival begins. The crows seize upon their booty, sciciitifically per- 
forate the integuments, and scoop out and devour every partiele of flesh, 
even in the head. In a very short time the skins are turned inside out, 
and a few clean picked bones are the only memorials of the banquet. 

The nests of this bird are placed on the summit of some tall tree, and 


• Waterton. 
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contain about five e^gs, closely resembling those of the rook. The length 
ol the bird is eighteen inclics. 

1'he Hooded Chow, otherw'isc called the !Roy?ton Crow or the Grey 
Crow, is rather a scareo bird in tiie British Islands, althcrugh scattered 
over nearly every portion of Great Britain, even including Scotland. 

It is one of tlie winter visitors to this country, generally leaving us 
about April, although it sometimes remains during the summer, and brings 
up a brood of young. Like most of its congeners, it buihls its nest on 
tlic tops of very tall trees, such as the pine, but is also known to build on 



C(»rijix (Lat. a Crow), the JhmU’tl Vrw:. 


precipitous rocks. It is said to use these rocks in the stead of an ovstcr- 
kiiife, for as it is very fond of oysiers, and d(K's not possess a knife to open 
riu'm with, it must discover some other method of getting at the enclosed 
anim’al. To attain this {)ur{)o.s(\ it is said to seize' the ovster in its beak 
soar up to a great heiglit in the air, and to let the oyster drop from that 
elevation upon the hard rock, when the shell is daslied to pieces and the 
Crow is emibled to pick cut the animal with case. ’ 

There is but, little of the usual Corvine black line about this bird, only 
the head, throat, wings and tail being so decorated, the remainder of tlie 
bird being of an ashy grey. The length of the bird is about twenty-two 
inelics. 

The Cirouoii is rather larger than the jackdaw, and is principally dis- 
tinguislied liy the r(‘d hue of its bill and legs. It inhabits the counties 
ot the western coast of England, and is, pcrliaps, more common in Corn- 
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Sub-fiimily c. Pyrrhocorar^ncs. (Gr. wp^os* flanio-colourcil ; Kopa^y a Crow.; 
CouacIa. — (Gr. Kopa/Jas, like a Haven,) 



Gracfila ^Lat. a Chouyh), the Chonyh. 

wall Ilian in any otlun- county. Wlicn tame, it shows a very inquisllivc 
disposition, examinin'^ every novelty with the greatest attention. 

It builds its nest in the cavities of high cliffs, and lays four or five eggs 
of a yellowish white, colour, spotted with light brown. The length of the 
bird is seventeen inches. 

The Emerald Bird of Paradise. — This most gorgeous and elegant 
bird was once tin; subject of much discussion between naturalists. The 
natives of New Guinea w(‘re accustomed to dry them, having first cut off 
their legs, and then to offer them for sale. In this footless state they 
reached Europe, where it was immediat(;ly stated that the bird lived 
always in the air, buoyed up by the lightness of its feathery covering; 
that the shoulders were used as its nest; that the only rest it took was 
by suspending itself from a branch by t he filamenlary feathers of the tail; 
that its food was the morning dew; together with many other conjectures 
not less ingenious than amusing. 

This bird is about the size of a jay. Its body, breast, and lower parts 
are of a deep rich brown ; the front set close with black feathers shot 
with green ; the throat is of a rich golden green; the head yellow; the 
sides of the tail are clothed witli a splendid plume of long downy feathers, 
of a soft yellow colour. By these lU'e nlaeed two long filamentous shafts, 
which extend nearly two feet in length. 

Of these beautiful featliers the bird is so proud, that it will not suffej’ 

•In allusion to the colour of its bill and legs. 
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tlic least speck of dirt to remain upon liiern, and it is eonstantlr exAminin^: 
its plumage to sec that there are no on it. \N neii in wnd stale, 
it always flies and sits with its face to the wind, lest its eiegani fiimj 
plumes should be disarranged. 

So far from living exclusively on dew', it cats no small ainf rji;? of insects, 
such as grasshoppers, which it will not touch if dead, ami coimncnccs ifs 

Family II. ParadiHelfiic. 

I*au.aT)1Si:a. — (( ir. Ilccaoetrrui, n j)hjasurc grouij'l.; 



ApOda (Gr. 'Airoh, without feet), the Emerald lUrd of Pamdhe. 
“ W^iich, like a bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s marl let, has no legs.” 


f£S“~i,aSS3r5 


a is a singular tiling to find a bird bnildino 

playground, without reference to its nest, but nierelv for 
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amusement. The Bower-bird has this curious habit. It builds a hiiu 
of bower of thin twigs, interwoven so as to meet above, forming a kiuc 

of tunnel. The entrance o 
Family III. . Stumid®.— (Lat. Stnrnvs, a bower is decorated will 
Starling. Starling kind.) jvuy iwilliant article that tin 
Sub-family a. Ptilonorfiynch~in(s, bird ciiii find, such as sludls 

PTILONouIIY^’cnrs. — (Or. IIt/Ao*/, a feather ; bones, and feathers of severa 

parrots, some feathers beiiif 
stuck ill among the twiirs, am; 
ot tiers strewn at the en- 
trance. Mr. (Jould, who first 
brought this curious bird be- 
fore the pulilic, says, “Tlie 
propensity of these birds to 
pick up and lly otf with any 
attractive object, is so well 
known to tlic natives (of 
Australia), that they always 
search the runs for any small 
missing article, as the bowl 
of a pipe. A'c. that may havc^ 
Itecii aceidi'ulally dropped in| 
th(5 brush. 1, myself, foundf 
at the entrance of one of| 
tl'.cse a small neatly worked | 
sioiK' tomahawk, of an inchj 
and a h:ilf in length, together f 
with some slips of blue cotton! 
rags, which the birds had! 
doubtless ))ickcd up at a de-| 
serted encampment of thej 
natives. Fur what purpose f 
these curious bowers are made, is not yet, perhaj^s, fully understood : r 
tlu'V aie certainly not used as a nest, but as a jilacc of nrsort for many; 
individuals of both sexes, which, wlien there, assembled, run tiirough and 
around the bower in a sportive and playful manner, and that so frequently, 
that it is seldom entirely deserted.’' 

The Starlings comprise many genera, among whicli tlic Pensile 
Orioles of America are the most interesting. These birds build, or 
rather weave, a fabric not unlikes loose cloth, composed of licmp or flax. 

This nest is of the singular form represented in the engraving,* and tlie 
entrance is at the side. In all probability this singular formation is for 
the purpose of kc-cping out the Black Snake, who is constantly on tlic 
look-out for young birds. The parent Orioles often ailack the snake, anr 
compel him to retreat. 
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Tl.e i.luma-c of llic o.alo wlicn full Rrowu m vrn 
.roS feck arc l.laek, tl.c under parts »rc 
lilinn. A baud of orange pMses o\er lu, ••> '> ■■■ • • 


throat, 

milion. A band 
orange and black. 


The l(ii‘.^tb of the Innl is aluiO.V f r. 
Sid»-faii«i:y d. Irfcrin<2. 


iiiot. 1 h< riO 

, I hi* v< r 

fiLi] l.f‘ tar. 
h: l!,chca. Ton 


Icikucs. — 'licrtDoy.) 



Tialtimurus (Lat. hchni^ing to Ikdtlmorc)^ the Baltimore (h'iolc. 

is not the only bird that constructs ])ensile nests ; the Weaver Birds also 
form tlicsc nests, bnt of a dillercnt form. They look like great pistols 
hung up by the butt, the eiitraucc being at the muzzle, and the nest in 
the butt. 


The Common Stalling is a bird \vell known bolli for its beauty and 
tlie singular method of flight. WTien a flock of Starliiurs begin to settle 
for the night, they wlieel round the place selected with great accuracy 
Suddenly, as if by word of command, the udiolc flock turn their sides to 
the spectator, and with a great whirring of wings, the whole front and 
shape of the flock is altered. !N() body of soldiers could be better 
wheeled or countermarched than are these flocks of {Starlings, except. 
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perhaps, an unfortunate few, who are usually thrown out at each change, 
and whom we must charitably suppose to be recruits. 

C3 , « -1 o/ - Starling lives 


Sub-family g. Stumina:, 
Sturkus. (Lat.) 


principally among old 
ouiltlings, and is very 





fond of gaining admit- 
tance into dovecotes, 
where it is a harmless 
visitor, and may be suf- 
fered to remain without 
detriment to the pigeons 
or their eggs. Its nest 
is made usually in a hole 
in a wall, sometimes in 
a deenyed tree, and con- 
tains live eggs of a very 
delicate uniformly pale 
blue. 

There is never any 

Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Starling. dilRculty in discovering 

the nest of the Starling, 

n . /T i. r* ♦ fo** if it builds in a bole of a 

^fnchkM leaves several 

r .. straws sticking out, as if to in- 

Coccothramtina:. 


Family IV. . Fringillldm.— (Lat. Frin- 


Sub-family a. Coccoihraustlncc, 


CoccoTHRAUSTES. — (Gr. Kokkos, a berry; ^^6 f^od to its young 


tipavo}, 1 break.) 




.. 



Vulgaris (T.at, comrron), the Ilavjinch. 


both parent and children set up 
such an outcry, that it may be 
beard a long way off. Conse- 
quently, there are few eggs >0 
prevalent in the string of the 
country boy as those of the 
Starling. 


The CuosiiKAK or ITaavpinch. 
— V» e now arrive at t lie Finches; 
a v(;ry larg(^ and interesting 
family. Tsonc of the species are 
large, and most of them are cx- 
eellei.i songsters. Tlicir beaks 
are conical, nml titled for the 
destruction of corn, ]ieas, &o. 

The Grosbeak, or Ilawtiiich, 
well deserves its gmieric name 
of ‘'Berry-breaker,” for its beak 
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is capable of breaking the hard kernels of the cherry, and, according 
to Willoughby, even those of the olive. It is not a very rare bird, although 
it is but seldom seen. This fact is accounted for by its great shyness 
and dread of mankind ; so that, although it remains in this country 
througliout the year, it seldoms ventures out of the thick woods in 
which it delights to dwell. 

The nest of this bird is very shallow, and slightly put together, being 
hardly superior to that of tlie wood-pigeon. The eggs are from four to 
six in number, of a grcenisli white, covered with dark marks and spots. 
The length of the Grosbeak is seven inches. 

The CnAraNCiT or riEFiNCii, as it is often called, is so well known 
as to need no description. It is chiefly remarkable for the beautiful nest 
which it constructs. The forks 
of a thorn or wild crab-tree 
are favourite places for tlie 
nest, which is composed of mos- 
ses, hair, wool, and feathers, 
covered on the exterior with 
lichens and mosses, so exactly 
resembling the bough on which 
the nest is placed, tliat the eye 
is often deceived by its ap- 
pearance. In the nest four or 
five very pretty eggs arc laid : 
these arc of a reddish-brown 
colour, sparely marked with 
deep brown spots, especially 
towards the larger end. 

The name Ccelebs or Bneho- 
lor, is given to tliis bird, be- 
cause tlic females quit this 
country about November, leav- 
ing large flocks of males be- 
hind tliem. 

The Goldfinch or Tiiisti i finch, so called on account of its fondness 
for the down of the thistle, is one of our most beautiful birds. Where 
lliistlcs abound, small Hocks of goldfiuclics may be seen flyinf? from hedge 
to hedge, and occasionally pecking the white lops of the thistles. The 
tufted seed of tlic dandelion, groundsel, and other plants is also eaten bv 
the Goldfinch. 

In captivity it is very lame, and can be trained to perform a multitude 
of tricks; the most common of which are, drawing its owm food and water 
with a chain ami bucket, or bring a gun when commanded, 'fhe nest is 
very beautiful, being mostly made of wool and down from various plants, 


Sub-family h. Fringillln(v. 

FRINGILLA. 



Coelebs (Lat. Bachelor), the Chaj^nch. 
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FllIXGILLA. 



Carduclis (Lat. a Linnet)^ the Goldjhich. 


and is iisuallv placed on the extrenutj of a spray. The* are small, 
of a whitish lint, spotted with orange browm. 


FllINGTLI A. 



Caunabina ^Gr. Kawa^ivos, fond of hemp) ^ the 
Liunct. 


Th-' Common Linxkt 
rrefjiu.Mis eojnmoijs ai.,1 
iiegl(‘eied pastures. Its 
song is v{*rv sweet, and 
many l)ird-faiiciers su|)- 
pose that the mixed 
I ) reed of a canary and a 
liiinel has a sweeter song 
than eiiiier bird. 

Its nest is usually 
built in the centre of a 
large and dense bush. 
Tlie eggs are five in 
number, greyish - white 
speckled with red. 


The Siskin is hardly to be considered more than an occasional visitor 
in England, but in Scotland it sometimes breeds, as may bo seen from 
the following extract ; — 

“ The Siskin is a common bird in all the high parts of Aberdeenshire, 
whicii abound in fir-woods. 'I’iiey build generally near the exlrcmities of 
the branches of tall fir-trees, or near the summit of the tree. Sometimes 
the n(‘st is found in ])laiitations of young fir-wood. In one instance, 1 
met with a nest not three feet from the ground. I visited it every day 
until four or live eggs were deposited. During incubation the female 
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showed no fear at my ap- 
proach. On brinf?ing my 
hand close to the nest, slie 
showed some inclination to 
pugnacity, and tried to frighten 
me away with her open bill, 
following my hand round and 
round when I attempted to 
touch her. At last she would 
only look anxiously round to 
my finger, without making any 
attack on me. The nest was 
formed of small twigs of birch 
or heath outside, and neatly 
lined with haiiv’ 

Its eggs arc a bluish-white 
sj)ottcd with j)urplish red. 


FUTNOILLA. 



Spinus (Lat. a t^lue-trcc), the I 



Chloris (Or. X\a>pos, green), the Oreenjinck. 


The Greenfinch or Green Linnet is larger than the Common 
Linnet. It frequents gardens, shrubberies, and cultivated lands, and 
feeds on insects or seeds. The notes of this bird are not peculiarly 
melodious, nor has it many qualifications to entitle it to notice. 

The Canary. — This pretty little songster is so well known as to need 
but little description, particularly as there are no opportunities of 
studying its natural course of life. From the manner in which the 
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Carduelis — (Lat. a Linnet,) 



Canaria (Lat. the Canary). 

Canary is usually rrarod, it is evident tliat the bird has ])ui very liltle 
opportunity of exhibiting its natural instincts. 


Tlie Spakrow. — The courageous, impudeiit, quarrelsome Sf)arro\v is 
known to all, and, therefore, will not be des(u*ibed. Tlu're are few who 


l^\5SEii. — (lyat. a Sparroiv.) 



J tonne Sparroic. 


have not seen this liitle bird, when 
pressed by cold in tin.' winter, come 
to the window, exp(‘eiiiig his dona- 
tion of crumbs. Jt is very fond of 
grain of various kinds, and does 
sonic damage to tin' farmer, but tin* 
destruction of c:itcr))iihirs by the liird 
more than conniensates for the loss 
of the grain. The little iuqiertinent 
bird has no scru])l(i in perching on the. 
))igs trough, and partaking of his 
dinner, or in mi.xing with fowl and 
taking its share of tlun’r ]irovisi()ns ; 
and on a newly ihaUMuat house it 
absolutely revels. Dozens of spar- 
rows may then bi; seen jiecking and 
pulling at the si raws in high enjoy- 
ment. 1 was once wmtcldng a flock 
of sparrows on a ncwly-lhatched 
barn, hop[)ing, pecking and scram- 
bling in perfect liappincss, wlnm 
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suddenly a sliarp twitter was lieard, and tlic whole body liastily adjourned 
to a tree close by, making a prodigifiiis chattering. Pr(;seiitly I saw 
appear, over the ridge of the house, the head of a cat, who had walked 
up the thatehcr’s laader, hoping to secure a few sparrows in the midst 
of their meal. The nest o( the House S[)arrow is usually built in holes 
of roofs. The eggs are speckled black and white, and very variable. 


ddieBuNTiNG. — A hard round 
knob in the roof of the u})per 
mandible, points out the genus 
Eniberiza. This knob is pro- 
bably used for the purpose of 
breaking the shells of the small 
but hard seeds on which the 
bird feeds. 

Ljirge flocks of these birds 
collect, together in the autumn 
and winter in their attacks upon 
the ffirm-yard or the field. 
J’artly in revenge for their de- 
])redations, and partly on ac- 
count of the price that they will 
fetch in the market, great num- 
bers are annually caught in nets 
or shot. 

The nest is always placed 
('it her on or near the ground, 
and contains four or live darkish 
eggs, cov(;red very irregularly 
wiih deep blown marks. 


Sub-family c. Emhcrizlnm. 
EmukuIza. — (L at. a Jhinl 'niq.) 



Miliaria (Lat. bcffnif/iw/ i<> or 

fa<U on Miili t), ih( Jiii/dinj. 


TheYKiJ/)Av -H ammer 
or Yki.low Bentino is 
a very delicately marked 
little bird, very cominon 
in our hedges, where it 
Hits before the traveller, 
always keeping about 
t w('ut y yards in front. 1 1 
makes its nest on the 
ground, and lays tivc 
eggs curiously scribbh'd 
over with dark eluu'elate 
lines, just as if a eliild 
Itad been trying to write 
Arabic on the eggs. 


r.MUK'.ilZA. 



Citrinella (T.at. ycUowisk)^ the 
Bu nting. 
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Some say that the name to ho Yellow-Ammcr, the word Ammer 
beinff German for Bunting, and tlie German word for this bird being 
Goldammor. 


The OiiTOLAN, a little bird in very great ropnic for the table, is also 

an Einberiza. This bird is 
regularly fed like poultry, 
ill the Soutli of Europe, and 
soon liecoines exceedingly 
fal, wlien a guinea is fre- 
quently the price of it. 

it is received as a Ib’itisli 
bird, because it has bi'mi 
t:'/ ('n off the coast of York- 
shire, and also in Mary-le- 
.K ; bene Fields. 



llortulana (Lat. helonuing to a little r/ardai), 
the Ortolan. 


The Larks arc known by 
iheir very long hind too. 
The Skylark, which pours 
forfh itsanimated songwhile 
suspended high in the air, is an inliabitant of most parts of Eurojie, 
Asia, and North Africa, but is not found in America. A very inte- 
Sub-family <7. . . Ahnoihin;. rcsiiliR story is told of 

A . , . n r . .1. \ Skvlark that was taken 

out 1 0 A mcrica by a pool 
emigrant, and which used 
to collect crowds of de- 
lighted listeners round 
its cage. An English 
settle!*, who happened to 
be passing by wliile tlie 
bird was singing, was so 
affected by tiie reminis- 
cences which its song 
called up, that ho offered 
Ids horse and cart for tiic 
bird, on tiic spot. The 
owner, however, would 
Arv^ensis (Lat. helongmg to the Jidda:), the Sl'ghtrh price for it, 

although most extravac-ant offers were made, and kept it till his death. 
Tlie bird afterwards passed into oilier liaiids, but refused to sing until its 
cage was hung up in the open air. After its death, its skin was sent 
back to its native land, and is now stulfcd, seated in its old cage, with 
a suitable inscription attached. 

The nest is made on the ground, frcqucni.ly in the print of a horse’s 
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foot, and contains five eggs of a grocnish-wliitc, tliiclily spotted with 
brown. There are gcnerallj^two broods in llic year ; one in !^iay, and tlie 
other in July or August. Immense numbers of these birds arc caught 
annually and sent to the London markets. The mode of catching the 
Larks is generally by means of a number of liorsehair nooses attached to 
a long line. Lood is scattered among the nooses, and the larks in 
reaching the food get their limbs entangled in tlic liorsehair, and either 
strangle themselves", or are lield until the fowler comes to take them out. 
Dunstable is the most celebrated place for tliem. It does not at all 
agree with the sense of justice, that these beautiful birds, who cliarm us 
with their voices, should be killed to increase the pleasures of tlie table. 


The Woodlark is another of our Brilish Larks, but differs in some 
respects from the skylark, it is smuller, and can perch on trees, a power 
denied to the skylark, it also 


sings on the wing, but .some- 
times jirefers to pour forth its 
notes while perched on the 
branch of a tree. 

its nest, like that of the 
skylark, is also placed on tlie 
ground ; the eggs are darker 
ilian those of tlic skylark. 

The Bult.fincii is a singular 
instance of the ])ower of art cm 
tlie song of birds. The natural 
note of the Bullfinch is low, 
and can only be heard at a short 
distance; but when well trained 
the bird whistles, or “pipes,’’ 
as it is called, any melody which 
has been taught it, in a line 
flute-like tone. A good piping 
Bullfinch sells at a very liigli 
price. The method of teaching, 
is to coniine the binls in a dark 



Arboroa (Lat. hdonrj'nvj to trees), the 

II uo ilarlv. 


room, and, before their food is given, to play the air that they have to 
learn, on an iuslruinent called a bird-organ. The birds soon begin to 
imilate the notes, and by degrees I he whole tune is learned. Some 
trainers substitute a small clarionet for the bird-organ. 

When in captivity the Bulllinch is very sociable, and soon learns to 
know his owmers, and to come to them if called. 


A rather singular fate befel one of these birds. A lady, on oj'ieuing 
lier window, saw a bulllineh quietly sealed outside on the sill. To her 
great surprise, it did not move when the wmdow was opened ; but per- 
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Sub-family e. Pyrrhulmcs, 

PtkrhUla. — (G r. Tlu^^vXas,) from 
UvjipSif flam e-col on red. 



Kul'icillu (Lat. th< BaUfiiif'l 


Tlie ncsf of this bird is iiiriiio in 


Sub family y. Ijit.vinif. 
LoxTa.— ((Jr. Ao'iU, crosswise.* 




Curviro.stra (Lat. (Jii''vcd-bilL), tin: 
Croas-bill. 


luitted itself to be tjikcn up by 
the hand and carried into the room. 
When placed ou a table, it gave no 
indication of any wish to escape, 
but sat still, as if it were sutTcring 
from illness. An examination being 
instituted as to the cause of this 
singular cireumslmiee, a seed was 
found tirmly fixed in the bird’s 
tlirout. The inijiediiiH'nt was .soon 
removed with a needle, and flic 
bird became quite lively. ^I’iiis 
relied, however, proved but a tem- 
porar}' respite ; for while a cage was 
being prepared for its reception, it 
escaped from the liaiid of its btme- 
faetress; Hew hasiiiy to the closed 
window; and. being unaccustomed 
to glass, dashed bself with sucl) 
violence against one of the panes, 
that it fell deail on tin* groiimi. 

This anecdote w;:.s n iafed to me 
l)v an eyewitness of tin? seem*, 
thick bushes, or lir-ti(’( s. d’lie egirs 
are of a pjile greeiii>h whili*, snotled 
witli orange brown. d’h(* ii.iwk* of 
Jbnlllneh is given to it, on aeeount 
of I lie large priiporti inate si/.e of 
il.s head and luck. \\ hen in eap- 
l:viiy, its plumage S' iiiel ia.ev turns 
iilaek, ihe resu.l fi feeding it loo 
profusely willi hem] seeel. 

'I’he genus Loxi.a is instantly kiiown 
iiV the cress( d points of tlie beak, 
.•nd tiie iun'iiy scoop at the ti]) of 
i'u* toiiLoie. ’J’he (.'rossbill uses 
fliese tools to open ihe tir-eones, on 
liie seeds of whieii it fei'ds. Tlie 
bird inserts bfU li its inamiibies under 
llie scales of tlie cone, tiien by sejia- 
rating tliem tin; scale is raised up, 
while the seed is seoopcil out by the 
homy lip of the toiiirue. This sin- 
gular structure of the beak enables 
the bird to divide an tqijile in halves. 
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SO as to get at tlie pips. Although the crossed mandibles appear ratlier 
a barrier to picking up small objects, yet the Crossbill can pick up and 
husk the smallest seeds, or shell almonds ; which latter feat w accom- 
plished by picking a hole in them, and then wrenching them own, just as an 
idle schoolboy opens a nut with his penknife, wiren he ought to Ijc using 
that instrument in the more legitimate operation of his f>cn. 

Mr. Yarrell gives an interesting account of a f»;ur (jf Crossbills, who 
amused themselves by twisting out the wires of fb«*ir cutre. 'I hey aetuali v 
succeeded in pulling out a tlat-beadcd nail n>cd to contiiu* the network, 
but tlie bird lost the point of his bill in his ctibrts. "I hey w'erc at last 
bauislicd, on account of llieir uiiceasin*/ fiestruction f>( 

The nest is built on the branches of a llr-trcc, and ti,e < are b'.u.ih 
white S])otleLl whtlj red. 


lU’chn-.r-'. - i«ir. j,i. »'X h' 



Itliiiioccros, i/,c Mttmecro.^' IlonillU. 

TIk! ]{ii;no(;m((.s IIokxbiu,.— T iiis singuliir aiui almoft startlin'* 
family cxmipnsns lm(. iaw species, winch are all natives of India an'ii 
Alnca. 1 he enormous bill, with ilsinconiprchensihle appendage, althoiiMi 
ol course heavy, is really much ligliler Ihuu it looks; being coinposcd”of 
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a kind of light honeycombed structure. Tlic upper protuberance is 
hollow”, and tlie only conjecture formed of its use, is that it serves as a 
sounding-board to increase the reverberations of the air, while the bird 
is uttering its peculiar roaring cry. 

In spite of the apparently uinneldy bill, the bird is very active, and 
hops about the branches of the trees with much case. The appendage 
to the upper mandible is small when the bird is young, and only attains 
its enormous size when the Ilornbill has reached its full growth. The 
bill of the hoopoes presents a somewhat analogous peculiarity, as when 
the bird is young the bill is short and pointed, and increases with the 
size of the bird. Prom this circumstance, together with some other 
resemblances, some naturalists imagine that there is an affinity between 
the hornbills and hoo[)oes. 

The Hornbills seem to be omnivorous, fruits, eggs, birds, reptiles, &c., 
foniiing their food. The African Hornbills are extremely fond of 
nut <i legs, and are, on that account, said to be peculiarly delicate eating, 
reminding one of the Barmecide’s memorable lamb fed on pistachio nuts. 

Tlie Jihinoccros Hornliill is a native of India, and the Indian islands. 
The iengih of its bill is usually about ten inches. 


The ScANsoHES, or Climbing Birds, now engage onr attention. 
According to -Mr. Gray, under this ord(‘r are placed the Toucans, the 
Parrots, the AVood peckers, and the Cuckoos. The feet of these birds 
have two toes in front and two beliind. 

The Toucans are all natives of trojiical America. Their enormous bill 
is rendered light in the same way as that of the hornbills, by being chielly 
composed of a honeycomb structure. It seems to be very sensitive, and 
well supplied witli nerves, as the bird not only appears to enjoy holding 
meat or fruits with tin; tij) of its bill, but has been seen to scratch that 
organ with its hiot, plainly proving that there must be sensation. It 
seems to be onniivorons, but is fiarticularly fond of miee, and small birds, 
which it kills liy a powerful squeeze, then strips and tinally pulls to pieces 
and devours, having previously reduced them to a shapeless mass by 
repeated lateral wrenches with its enormous and saw-like bill. AA'aterton 
in his AVauderings describes the usual haunts of the Toucan. 

“Heedless and bankrupt in all curiosity must he be, who can journey 
on without stopping to take a view of the towering mora. Its topmost 
branch, when naked with age or dead by accident, is the favourite resort 
of the "J’oucan. Many a time has this singular bird f(dt the shot faintly 
strike him from the gun of the fowler beneath, and owed his life to 
the distance betwixt them.” In the same interesting and amusing 
work, he remarks a strange habit of the Toucan, called the lloutou by 
the natives. 

“ This bird (the Houtoii) seems to suppose that its beauty can be 
increased by trimming the tail, which undergoes the same operation as 
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our hair in a barber's shop ; only with this difference, that it uses its own 
beak, which is serrated, in lieu of a pair of scissors. As soon as liis tail 
is full grown, he begins about an inch from the extremity of the two 
longest feathers in it, and cuts away tlie web on both sides of the shaft, 
making a gap al)Out an inch long : botli male and female adorn their tails 
in this manner, which gives them a remarkable aj)pearance amongst all 
other birds.” 

Order III. . . SCANSOliES. — (Lat. acaiuJo, I cliiiih. Clirnljing birds.) 

Fiimily 1. . . Kamphustidm. 

Sub-famil}'’ a. Jiluunphaathlloa'. 

RuA.MriiASTOS. — (Or. 'Pa/i</n?o^T 7 ;y, j)roperly, a Pike.) 



Toco (native name), the Toco Toucan. 


When sleeping, the Toucan takes great care of his bill, packing it 
away, and covering it carefully wdlh the fcatlicrs of its back, and alto- 
gether pi-(5sents the app(;arancc of a largo round ball of fcjithcrs. The 
body is about eighteen inches in length. These birds, together witlt tlte 
hoopoes and hornbills, have a habit of throwing their food down their 
throats with a peculiar jerk of the bill. 
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Family II. Psittacldae. — (Gr. 'VirraKos^ a Parrot.) 
Macrocercus.— (Qr. MaicpJs, long; KepKos, tail.) 



Ararauna (from the Brazilian word Arara), the lUuc and Yellow Macaw. 

The Macaws. — Many naturalists imagine, and with some reason, that 
the Psittacidac ought to be formed into an order by themselves. In this 
family the construction of the bill is very remarkable. As the curved tip 
of the bill would prevent the bird from opening it wide enough to admit its 
food, the upper mandible is united to the skull by a kind of hinge joint, of 
equsd strength and flexibility. When climbing among tlie branches of 
trees, or about their cages, the Parrots invariably make great use of their 
hooked bills in assisting themselves both in aseending and descending. 
The crossbills have been observed to clinib much in the same way. 

The Parrots are said to be very long lived, some have certainly been 
Known to live upwards of eighty years in captivity, and may be imagined 
to exceed that period in a wild state. 

The Macaws are natives of South America. The blue and yellow 
Macaw inliabits Ih’/tzil, Guiana and Surinam, living principally on tlie 
])anks of rivers. Of one of the Macaws, the Carolina Parrot, or Parra- 
k(*.ct as Wilson calls it, the following anecdote is told by that enterprising 
naturalist : — 
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‘"TTfiviii" slioi down a number, some of whicli were only wounded, 
the whole Hock swept repeatedly round their prostrate companions, and 
again settled on a low tree, within twenty yards of the spot where I 
stood. At each successive discharge, though showers of them fell, yet 
the affection of tlie survivors seemed rather to increase ; for, after a few 
circuits round the place, they again aliglited near me, looking down on 
their slaughtered companions with such manifest symptoms of sympathy 
and concern, as entirely disarmed me.” 

Wilson also makes mention of a singular idea, that the brains and 
intestines of the Carolina Parrot (wliich lives on cockle-burs) are 
poisonous to cats. AVhy the brains should be so is rather incomprehen- 
sible, although we can easily understand that the Parrot might take some 
substance into its stomach injurious to eats. Wilson tried the experi- 
ment after being rej){iatcdly disappointed of a patient, but came to no 
conclusion on the subject. 

“Having shut up a cat and her two kittens, the latter only a few days 
old, in a room with the head, neck, and the whole intestines of tlie 
parrakect, 1 found on the next morning the whole eaten except a snuill 
part of the bill. The cat exhibited no symptom of sickness, and at this 
moment, three days after the experiment had been made, she and her 
kittens arc in their usual health. Still 

however the effect might have been P-A-i^^ounis. — (Gr. riaXatos, old; 
dillcrent, had the daily food of the bird opviSy a bird.) 


been cockle-burs instead of Indian corn.” 

The lliNGFi) pAiuiAKiiiKT is frequently 
seen dom(\sticaled in this country, where 
its pleasing manners and gentle dispo- 
sition rentier it a great favourite. It 
seems to be exceedingly fond of ripe 
walnuts, divided in halves ; and, while 
it is picking out the kernel, continually 
utters a short clucking souiiii indicative 
of pleasure. 

It soon learns to repeat words and 
short seiitence.s, and to speak with tohu'- 
able distinctness. Sometimes, when ex - 
cited, it utters most car-j)iereing screams, 
and always appears to practise any n»‘w 
accomplishment when it, thinks that no 
one is wit hin hearing. A Hinged Parra- 
k(M;t beloii'jing to one of my scholars 
was accustomed to live in the school- 



room. At lirst it used to become Torquatus (Lat. collared), the 
angry that it was not, noticed during Ringed Parrakeet, 

school hours, and to utter a succession of screams ; but after being shut 
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up ill a dark closet several times, il l(;ariied to bcliavc very demurely, — 
triving an example worthy of imitation to several of its human plav- 
fellows. I am sorry to say, that the bird escaped from its cage, and was 
shot by an ignorant ffirnicr in the lua’ghbourliood. 

The colour of the bii d is green, and a rose-coloured band round its 
neck gives it the name of the Ivose-ringed Parrakect. The bill is red. 


Cacatua. — (F rom the native name.) 



ISulphiirea (Lat. I^Uil iJiarii), ikt Great 
Sulpluir Cockatoo. 

crevices of rocks, 
eighteen inches. 


The Cockatoos arc remarkable 
for llic powdery surface of tlicir 
wings, and tlie crest on the head, 
which can be raised or depressed 
at ))leasurc. The Snlphnr-erested 
Cockatoo is an inhabitant of New 
Guinea. Its colour is while, and 
the crest is of a sulphur yellow. 
Its wlutc j)lumagc glancing among 
t he dense (h.jrk foliage of its native 
forests, im])arts a wonderful beauty 
to the semie; and as Sir Thomas 
Mitchell remarks, “ amidst the 
umlirageoiis foliage, forming dense 
masses of shadv^, the while cock- 
atoos sporfed like s])iriis of light.” 
This Cockatoo is eiisily tamed, 
and is of a very atlVelioiiate dis- 
]K)sition. AVhen in captivity ii 
has been known to live to the 
age of 120 years. Its* nest is 
in hollow trees, and tlie 
The length (d‘ the bird is about 


built 

The eggs arc while. 


The WooDPECKKrxS, whose name indicates their habits, are widely 
spread, being found in all quarters of the globe except Aust.ralia. They 
subsist on insects and grubs, wbich they dig out of trees, or discover uudei 
the hark. For this purpose, their whole structure is admirably adapted. 
The bill is long, sharp, and powerful, and the formation of the feet and 
legs is such that the bird is able to grasp the tree firmly with the feet, 
while swinging with the force of his wliolc body against it. Another 
most singular poiut inthe "Wooilpeckers, is the method by which they are 
enabled to thrust the tongue deep into the crevices, and bring out any 
insects that may lianpen to be there. The tongue is connected with two 
clastic ligamcmts wliich arc inserted near the juncture of t-he up])er man- 
dible with the skull. From thence thciy sweep round the back of t he head, 
and passing under the lower mandible;, enable the tongue to be thrust out 
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a considerable distance. The tip of the tongue is sharp, and barbed with 
several filaments ; and more firmly to secure the prey, a kind of gummy 
secretion causes those insects to adhere, that would be too small to be 
impaled. 

it appears to be an erroneous opinion, that these birds injure trees. 
Their only object in pecking away tlie wood and bark, is to get at the 
insects, which they know are hidden within. Now insects seldom or never 

Family III. . PicMsc. — (Lat. PiettSf a Woodpecker. Woodpecker kind.' 

Sub-family c. Pwltm. 



Major (Lat. greater)^ the Greai Spotted Woodpecker. 

bore into healthy wood, but a decayed branch or stump is always full of 
them, as is well known to the entomologist ; so the winged entomologist, 
when he perceives a decayed branch, or finds an unsound spot in the trunk, 
immediately sets to work industriously, and is rewarded by finding plenty 
of insects, whicli he draws out and demolishes, with more benefit to 
himself, and possibly more good to others, than many human entomologists 
can boast. 

Although the Woodpecker does not scoop away sound trees, yet it is 
because it has no motive for doing so — ^not that the power is w’anting. 
Wilson had an Ivory-billed "Woodpecker in liis possession, which pecked 
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away lath and plaster in its efforts to escape, and utterly ruined a | 
mahogany tablh to wiiicli it was faslcucd. 

The Great SroTTEU Woodpecker is an inhabiiant of England, but is; 

seldom seen. Large woods arc its favourite 
haunts. Like all its tribe, it feeds on the 
iii.'^ects which it procures from decayed trees, 
and also on berries and fruiis. Its eggs are 
laid in a deep hole excavated in a tree. Eor 
this purpose, tlic Woodpecker usually chooses 
BK1TLL OF THE WOODPECKER. ^ place wlicrc R braucli has broken off, or more 
commonly the part of the trunk where a certain fungus has grown, 
causing the tree to decay in that spot, although apparently hcaltliy. 

Tlie Green Woodpecker is by far the most common in this country, 
and may be often seen in woods, tapping the trees with wonderful rapidity, 
the blows following each other something like the sound of a watchman’s 




Viridis (Lat. green), the Qreen Woodpecker, 


rattle, id generally runs up the trunk of the tree in a spiral direction, 
occasionally striking off large pieces of dry bark. When it descends, it 
still keeps its head uppermost. 

I have more than once seen the Green Woodpecker busily employed 
among the trees of the Christ Church Walks, Oxford, and very frequently 
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in Bagiev Wood. I have never seen it on the ground, and but once on 
the smaller branches of the trees. 

A few years ago, I saw one of these birds running up the trunk of a 
tall elm-tree, and seeing half a brick lying on the ground, I took it up 
and threw it towards the bird, merely wishing to startle it. As the tree 
was at some distance, I did not imagine that the brick would have gone 
so far, much less were there any grounds for supposing that a bird in 
rapid motion could have been hit by so unwieldy a weapon. To my 
astonishment, it struck the Woodpecker, but did not bring it down; the 
poor bird flew off with loud screams, and a drop or two of blood fell on 
the dry leaves. The brick had come with one of its edges against the legs 
of the bird, and broken them both off. I lamented for a while about the 
fate of the unfortunate Woodpecker, which at no distant period must 
have died of starvation, if not from the eflccts of the wound. I made an 
inward resolution at the time never to throw a stone at a bird again, 
however distant it might be. 


The Wryneck is tolerably common in the southern counties of 
England, but is scarcely ever ^ ,r 

seen in the north and west. Sub-family g. YunclncB. 

It principally feeds on ants, Yunx. — (G r. 


U; ; ■ S V. V ' \ 1 - 

r „ > ..... 'jT- \ .. ■. \ V-'. . *i 


seen in the north and west. bub-iamiiy g. lunctmz. 

It principally feeds on ants, Yunx. — (G r. 

which it picks up with great -C* 

rapidity by means of its long ‘ .a ■ 

tongue, covered with a ^ \ - ■ 

glutinous secretion like that iv 

of the woodpecker. The ; ^ 

rapidity with which the ants 

arc taken is so great, that . V‘ 7“"^ 

“an ant’s egg, wnicn of 3 . .. '' ^ 

light colour, and more con- 

spicuous than the tongue, ' 

has somewhat the appear- 

ance of moving to the 

mouth by attraction, as a ^ 

needle does to the magnet.” 

The name Wryneck is given ^ m ^ 

;i?Zg t s ti'S, 

and hissing like a serpent, if disturbed upon its eggs. The young also 
hiss if they are molested. 

Its eggs are laid on the bare wood in the holes of trees. Like most 






Torquilla (Lat. twist ing)^ the WryTieck. 


eggs that are laid in holes, they are of a pure white. The length of the 
bird is seven inches. 
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Family IV. . Cucultd®.— (Lat. Cuculutf a Cuckoo. Cuckoo kind.) 
Sub-family e. Cucutinoe, 

cucuLua 



Can urns (l.at. Q/tugical), the Cuckoo, 

The Cuckoo, spring’s liarbingcr, has, at all ages, obtained for itself a 
name at once pleasing and disreputable; pleasing, because its well-known 
notes are a sign tliat the cold winter is gone; and disreputable, because 
it usurps the nests of otht:r birds, of which the hedge sparrow is the 
usual victim. In its nest tlie cuckoo deposits one of its own eggs, which 
are remarkably sinail in proportion to the size of the bird. The unsus- 
pecting hedge sparrow hatches the intruder together with her own young. 
Tlie Cuckoo rapidly inci eases in size, and monopolizes no small portion of 
the entire nest, besid^^s taking the lion’s share of the provisions. The 
mother, however, never seems to perceive the difference, but feeds and 
tends the interloper wiih quite as nmcb care as her own young. 

Dr. .Tenner stattis t hat the young Cuckoo ejects the former and rightful 
ocenjiants of t.lic nest, by managing to get the egg or young bird upon its 
back, clambering up to the edge of the nest, and then throwing it over 
by a sliarp jerk. 

At some limes of the year, Cuckoos arc comparatively tame. I have 
repeatedly d(^c(W(!d them by imitating their cry, until they came near 
enough for me to sec t he movement of the beak. Once a Cuckoo came 
voluntarily, and settled on a liuniie close by, uttered his peculiar cry 
several tiuu's, and then leisurely flew off. 

The Cuckoo feeds principally on the hairy caterpillars, especially those 
of the tiger moth [Arctia caja), the hairs of which form a kind of lining 
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to its stomach. These hairs are placed so regularly, that it was imagined 
for some time that they were a growth from the stomach itself. To settle 
the point, the microscope was brought to bear on the subject j and by its 
aid, the hairs were found to be exclusively those of the caterpillar above 
mentioned. 

The Cuckoo will also feed on other insects, as is proved by Gilbert 
White, who saw several Cuckoos engaged in reediii" by a large pond. 
They were chiefly employed in catching the dragon flies, some of which 
they took while resting on the water plants, and others they caught on the 
wing. 

A tame Cuckoo, that lived for more than a year in captivity, seemed to 
consider a young mouse an especial treat. The mouse was flrst beaten 
against the ground or a hard stone, until it was reduced to a soft n»ass, 
after which process it was swallowed. The length of the bird is about 
fourteen inches. 


The Dove — Tliis 
family is supposed to 
be more widely distri- 
buted than any other. 
The three pigeons en- 
graved are the only 
species that live wild 
in this country. 

The Ringdove, or 
CusuAT, is the 
largest of our native 
pigeons. A black 
ringlet round the 
neck, edged with 
white, gives it the 
name of Ringdove. 
It is very common 
in England; and its 
nests arc usually 
found to consist of a 
few sticks, thrown 
loosely together on 
a spray of fir or 
holly. The struc- 
ture of this platform, 
for nest it can hardly 
be called, is so loose, 
that the white eggs 


Order IV. COLUMB.E. 

Family I. Columbidae. — (Lat. ColumhcL, 
a Dove. Dove kind ) 
Sub-family b. ^ *' - 

COLUMBA. 



Palumbus (Lat. a Pigeon)^ the Pingdwot, 


can generally be seen from below through the interstices of the nest. 
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COLUMBA. 



(Enas (Gr. OiVas), the Stochdovc. 

The Stockdove builds its nest in the slocks of trees, (from whence its 
name,) and has been known to lay its eggs in deserted w'arrens, without 
making any nest at all. In former times, when forests of heecli-irees 

used to cover the coun- 
try, enormous flocks of 
these birds frequented 
them, in order to feed 
on the beech-mast. Now 
they are not so common, 
although they still assem- 
ble in considerable num- 
bers. 

The Turtle-dove, a 
bird much revered by 
poets for its constancy, 
is only a spring visitor 
to our shores, arriving 
towards May, and leav- 
ing us al>out September. 
The nest is a mere platform of twigs, on which the eggs are laid. The 


Tdrtur. — (Lat. a Turtle-dove.) 



Aurltua (Lat. eared), the Turtle-dove, 
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constancy and affection of this bird for its mate has been deservedly 
celebrated hi all ages; though it is not easy to understand why other birds, 
such as the raven, whose constancy is quite as remarkable, should be 
deprived of the meed of praise due to them. 

The Passenger Pigeon. — This extraordinary bird, whose powers of 
flight are almost incredible, is a native of America, and overspreads the 
country in countless myriads during the breeding season. It is well that 
their power of wing is so great, for were the enorn)Ous flocks to be 
confined to one place, they would devour the whole of the grain. Pigeons 

have been killed in New Ectopistes.-— (Gr. 'EKTovita, to mkrate.) 

York with Carolina rice 
still in their crops. As 
their digestion is re- 
markably rapid, these 
birds must have flown 
between three and four 
hundred miles in six 
hours, giving an average 
speed of a mile per 
minute. 

At the breeding season, 
the overwhelming mul- 
titudes of Pigeons that 
settle on one s[)ot ai (; 
almost incredible. il- 
son, who was pres<'ul 
at one of these brecdiiig 
places, gives the follow- 
ing account ; — 

“ Not far from Slu-l 
byville, in the state oi 
Kentucky, about five 
years ago, there was one 
of these breeding places, Migi-atoria (Lat. migratory), the Passenger 
whicb,strelched through Pigeon. 

the woods in nearly a north and south direction, was several miles in 
breadth, and was said to be irpwards of forty miles hi extent ! In this 
tract almost every tree was furnished with nests wherever the brandies 
could accommodate them. The pigeons made their first appearance there 
about the lOtli of April, and left it altogether, with their young, before 
the 25tli of May. ^ 

*‘As soon as the young w'cre fully grown, and before they left the 
nests, numerous parties of the inhabitants, from all parts of the adjacent 
country, came with waggons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many of them 
accompanied by the greater uart of their families and encamped for 
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several days at tjis immense nursery. Several of them informed me 
that the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify their horses, and 
that it was diiScult for one person to hear another speak, without bawling 
in his ear. The ground was strewed with broken limbs of trees, eggs, and 
young squab pigeons, which had been precipitated from above, and on 
which herds of hogs were fattening. Hawks, buzzards, and eagles, were 
sailing about in great numbers, and seizing the squabs from their nests 
at pleasure ; while from twenty feet upwards to the tops of the trees, 
the view through the woods presented a perpetual tumult of crowding and 
fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their wings roaring like thunder, min- 
gled with the frequent crash of falling timber; for now the axe men 
were at work cutting dowm those trees that seemed to be most crowded 
with nests, and contrived to fell them in such a manner, that in their 
descent they might bring down several others, by which means the falling 
of one large tree sometimes produced two hundred squabs, little inferior 
in size to the old ones, and almost one mass of fat. 

“ All accounts agree in stating that each nest contains only one young 
squab. These are so extremely fat, that the Indians and many of the 
wliites are accustomed to melt down the fat for domestic purposes, as a 
substitute for butter and lard.” 

A few observations on the mode of flight of these birds must not be 
omitted. “A column, eight or ten miles in length, would appear from 
Kentucky, high in air, steering across to Indiana. The leaders of this 
great body would sometimes gradually vary their course, until it formed 
a large bend of more than a mile in diameter, those behind tracing the 
exact route of their predecessors. This would continue sometimes long 
after both extremities were beyond the reach of sight, so that the whole 
with its glittering undulations, marked a space on the face of the heavens 
resembling the windings of a vast and majestic river. . . . Sometimes a 
hawk would make a sweep on a particular part of the column, from a 
great height, when, almost as quick as lightning, that part shot down- 
wards out of the common track, but soon rising again, continued 
advancing at the same height as before ; this inflection was continued by 
those behind, who, on arriving at this point, dived down almost perpen- 
dicularly to a great depth, and rising, followed the exact path of those 
that went before.” 

The following group comprises the most conspicuous varieties of the 
Domestic Pigeon. All these birds, except the Carrier, the Pouter, and 
and Tumbler, are very similar in their habits, and need no description. 

The Tumbler is a very little pigeon, and derives its name from its 
singular habit of falling backwards when on the wing. Pigeon fanciers 
assert that a flight of twelve Tumblers may be covered with a hand- 
kerchief. 

The Pouter is a large pigeon. It stands particularly erect, and seems 
exceedingly vain of the swollen crop which gives it the name of Pouter. 
The bird is enabled to inflate its crop with air, until the head is almost 
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hidden behind it. This inflation sometimes causes the bird to lose its 
balance, and fall down chimneys, on which it is fond of standing, thereby 
illustrating the proverb that “ Pride will have a fall.” 

The Carrier Pigeon is the bird that was so largely employed to take 
messages, before the invention of the Electric Telegr^h rendered even 
the speed of the wind too slow for the present day. The most valuable 
Carriers were trained to carry to and from their residence. A letter was 
written on a small piece of paper, and fastened under the wing of the 



DOMESTIC PIGEONS. 


pigeon, or to its feet. The feet were then bathed in vinegar to keep them 
cool, lest the bird should stop on the way to bathe. When the pigeon 
was set free, it rose high in the air, made one or two circular flights, and 
then darted off like an arrow in the proper direction. One of these birds 
has been known to fly nearly one hundred and fifty miles in one hour. 


The Peacock. — ^This magnificent bird is not a native of this countryt 
but has been domesticated m England for many years. Some suppose 
that it was first brought from India by Alexander, and by him introduced 
into Europe. The gorgeous plumes that adorn the Peacock do not 
compose the tail, as many suppose, but are only the tail-coverts. The tail 
feathers themselves are short and rigid, and serve to keep the train 
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spread, as may be seen when the bird walks about in all the majesty ot 
lus expanded plumage. 

Although pea-fovsl seek their food on the ground, they invariably roost 
on some mevated situation, such as a high branch, or tlic roof of a barn 

Order V. . . . QALLIN^^. — (Lat. GalhiSt a Domestic Fowl-) 

Family III. . Phasianldce. — (Gr. a Pheasant.* Plieaflant-kind.) 

Sub-family a. FavoiiliKjP. 

Pa VO (Lat a Peacock). 





Cristatufl (Lat. crested)^ the Peacock. 


or haystack. When the bird is perched on the roof, its train lies along 
the tiiatch, and is quite invisible in the dusk. 

Wc have almo.st dismissed pea-fowl from our entertainments in these 

* I.e. & bird from the river Phasis in Colchis. 
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Sub-family 6. Phasianlnce. 
Augus. — (G r. proper name.) 


days, but in the times of chivalry, a roasted peacock still clothed in its 
plumage, and with its traiu displayed, formed one of the chief omnwnU 
of the regal board. The nest of this bird is made of sticks and leaves 
rudely thrown together, and contains from twelve to fifteen eggs. Tlic 
young do not attain their full plumage until the tliird year, and only the 
males possess the vivid tints and lengthened train, the female being 
a comparatively ordinary 
bird. A white variety of 
the Peacock is not un- 
common. In this case, the 
eyes of the train feathers 
are slightly marked with a 
kind of neutral tint. 

The voice of the Peacock 
IS as unpleasant and un- 
musical as its external 
ajipcarancc is attractive. 

There are some l^eacocks 
living at a farm just at the 
outskirts of Oxford, which 
frc(|uont,ly startle those who 
pass by their haunts at 
night. They are fond of 
roosting on the roof of a 
small barn, where they arc 
quite imperceptible in the 
dusk of the evening. Wiien 
any one passes down the 
lonely lane which bord(‘rs 
the farmyard, one or other 
of the birds is tolerably 
certain to give its jarring 
scream, mucli to the alarm 
of the passer-by. 

The Atigijs Pheasant Is 
found in SumatTa and the 
south-eastern parts of Asia. 

Tlic magnificently marked 
secondary quill fcatliers 
render it a most conspicu- 
ous bird. The primary feathers are comparatively short. No living 
speciinen has yet been brought to Europe, as it is said to pine in 
captivity. In its native haimts it is very sliy, avoiding the proximity 
of human abodes, and living in the solitary depths of woods. 

The name Argus is given to the bird because the numerous eye like 



Giganteus (Lai. gigantic), the Argus Pheasant 
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spots that cover the whole of its plumage are considered as bearing an 
allusion to Argus, the hundred-eyed shepherd, who was set by Juno to 
watch lo. 

The Common Phea^sant was originally brought from Georgia, and has 
completely naturalised itself in this country. It is a hardy bird, and 
bears the cold months very well. Although it can be tamed, and will 
come to be fed with ihe poultry, yet an innate timidity prevents it from 
being thoroughly domesticated. Young pheasants that have been hatched 


PHASIANDS. 



Colcblcus (Lat. Colchian), the Pheasant. 


under a hen, scamper off in terror if an unexpected intruder makes his 
appearance among them, although the remainder of the poultry remain 
perfectly unconcerned. 

This bird loves to perch at night on trees, especially on the spreading 
branches of the larch. Poacliers are so well aware of this liabit that 
they always visit the larches first, while on tlieir marauding excursions, 

A few spruce-firs surrounded by dense and tall holly hedges form an 
excellent place of refuge for the birds, who can bid the poaclier defiance 
from their stronghold ; while a few dozen wooden pheasants nailed on the 
branches of the unguarded trees, are admirably adapted for trying the 
patience and wasting the ammunition of the nocturnal plunderer. 
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A white variety of the Pheasant sometimes occurs, but seems never to 
be propagated. ‘The nest of the bird is made on tlie ground, and contains 
from ten to eighteen eggs of an uniform dun colour. 

The Domestic Fowls are too well known to need much description. 

There are many varieties, the most conspicuous of which are tiie 
Cochin-China, Crested, and Bantam. The Game Fowl was formerly in 
great request for the cruel sport of cock-fighting, an amusement which, 
although happily now almost extinct, was in great vogue but a few vears 
since. The Java Fowl, of which the enormous Cochin-China bird is a 

Sub-family c. GalllncB. 

Gallus.— (Lat. a Cock.) 



Domesticus (Lat. doinestic), the Domestic Fowl. 

variety, is supposed to be the origin of the Barn-door fowl. The cock 
has been long celebrated for his warlike propensities, and his habit of 
greeting the approacli of morn by his “ shrill clarion.” 

A young lien of the Cocliin-China breed, wdien introduced among the 
other poultry of a farmyard, was shamefully persecuted by its companions. 
It was very absurd to see tlie poor creature pecking up a stray crumb or 
two outside the general circle, and flying in terror before a little game 
hen, if it ventured to approach too close. The principal advantage of 
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this bird seems to be that the chickens, from tlieir superior size, are ready 
for the market at an earlier age than those of the ordinary fowl. 

The Bantam is a very little bird indeed, but exceedingly courageous, 
and does not hesitate to attack a turkey or such large "bird with most 
amusing pompousness of manner. Some Bantams have their legs thickly 
feathered down to the very toes. The hackles, or long neck feathers of 
this and the preceding bird, are much used by anglers for making 
artificial flies. 

The celebrated Jungle Fowl of India belongs to this race, and is by 
many supposed to be the origin of our domestic game fowl. Tlie 
Chinese', who are greatly addicted to the sport of cock-figliting, prefer 
this bird for their cruel amusement. 

The Dorking Fowl is a large and delicate v lecics. The chief peculiarity 
in this bird is the double hind toe, so that it has fivx toes instead of four. 

The Turkey is an inliabitant of America, and appears to have been 
imported into Europe about the year 1000. Its habits in a state of 

Sub-family d. MdeagrlncB. 

Meleaqius. — (G r. MeXeoypfs, a Guinea-fowl.) 



Gallopavo (Lat. the Turlccy), 

domestication need no description, but when wild in its native woods are 
rather interesting. It is partly migratory in its habits, moving from 
the parts about Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, towards the Ohio and 
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Mississippi. The march is usually performed on foot in large flocks, the 
birds seldom using their wings except when attaeked, or in order to 
cross a river. Tlie powerful birds can easily cross a river of a mile in 
breadth, but the weaker frequently fall into the water, and then paddle 
to shore with some ra])idity. This migration is performed about the end 
ol October. Bonapar1,e, iu his splendid work on the American Ornitho- 
logy, gives the following account of the ingenious way in which the 
turkeys escape the insidious attacks of their enemies. 

“ These birds are guardians of each other, and the first who sees a 
liawk or eagle gives a note of alarm, on which all within hearing lie close 
to the ground. As they usually roost in flocks, perched on the naked 
branches of trees, they are easily discovered by the large owls, and 
w'hcn attacked by these jirowling birds, often escape by a somewhat re- 
markable manoeuvre. Tlie owl sails round the spot to select his prey, 
but notwithstanding the almost inaudible action of his pinions, the quick 
ear of one of the slumberers perceives the danger, which is immediately 
announced to the wdiole party by a chuck: thus alarmed, they rise on 
their legs, and w^atch the motions of the owl, who, darting like an 
arrow, \vould inevitably secure the individual at which he aimed, did 
not the latter suddenly drop his head, squat, and spread his tail over 
his back ; the owl tlien glances over without inflicting any injury, at the 
very instant that the turkey suffers himself to fall headlong tow^ards the 
earth, wdierc he is secure from his dreaded enemy.’* 


The Guinea-fowl or Pintado was origimdly brought from Africa, 
and was anciently confounded with the turkey. Prom its peculiar cry it 
has gained the name of „ ^ ^ 

“Come-back.” In its wild PiUmIda. •— (Lat.) 


state it is gregarious, as- 
sembling in large flocks in 
some marshy situation. At 
night the birds roost on the 
trees iu company, like the 
turkey. It is of a restless, 
wauderingdisposition, which 
docs not leave it in captivity, 
the bird frequently wander- 
ing for several miles from 
its home. 

It is rather a tyrant to 
the other inhabitants of the 



farmyard, and does not hesi- 
tate to bite them severely. 
I say bite, because it does 
not peck like other birds, but 


MeleSgris, the Guinea-fowl. 
grasps its opponent with its mouth, and holds 


* So called on account of its Numidian origin. 
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m like a bull-dogr. One of my friends has one of tliese birds, whid3ad;h has 
struck up a great friendship with a barn-door cock. In spite of her fr iend- 
ship, however, she keeps him in good order, and if he presumes to>ui JieJp 
limself before she is satisfied, she plunges at him tumultuously, os 
i^rasps him tight with her beak, while she runs screaming roundlib the 
/ard. When the fowls are fed, she secures all tiie food to herself - ® by a 
jery ingenious manoeuvre. She runs in a circle round the place whei^e the 
'ood is Tying, so as to include it all, and if she secs any lying beyon d, she 
nakes a larger circle. Any one of the other fowls intruding into thi^s j space 
s immediately bitten. So they hang about outside, while she ^ pecks 
iway at the food at her leisure, and when she is satisfied she gra'i’Cciously 
permits the others to get what they can. 

Like the turkey, the Pintado lays its eggs in the closest conceaialment 
t can find. The eggs are rather smaller than those of the hen ; tl f<(e shell 
s very thick, and the colour is a yellowish red profusely spottc d with 
dark brown. o 


This is the bird that was called Mcleagris by the ancients. The sisters 
:)f Meleager were said to have been metamorphosed into birds, ^ whose 
eathers were sprinkled with the tears shed for his death. ^ 


Family IV. Tetraontdcc. — (Lat. 
TetrJio, a Bustard.) 
Sub-family a. PcrdicmcB. 
Perdix. — (Gr. IlepSil, a Partridge.) 



Cinerda (Lat. ashy), the Partridge. 
'cmovcd the whole number in less 


The Partridge, an inl iabitant 
of this country, is well as 

one of the birds included 
designation of “game.” jj. 
from fifteen to twenty 
rude nest placed on fbe 
and displays great attacl 
them, and no small ingt.j^yjiy 
decoying an intruder av.j^„ jyjj. 
Jesse mentions that a Ionian 
who was overlooking h pg 
man, saw a partridge 
her nest, almost crusl-^^^j tbe 
horses hoofs. Being that 

tlic next furrow mu&l 
eggs iiiid nest,, lie watel tl,e 

^ reiurn of the ])lough, w 
' great astonishment the ^ pre- 
^ viously containing twenty^ 
w'as vacant. After a 
found the bird sitting the 

eggs under a hedge, ReL-L forty 
yards from the nest, -wliieh 
place she and her foate had 
than twenty minutes. In Come parts 
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of England the Partridge is very plentiful —one sportsman having shot 
in two days one hundred and sixty-eight brace on one manor. 

The length of the bird is twelve inches and a half ; the wing is short 
and rounded, causing the peculiar whirring sound when in motion ; the 
third and fourth primary feathers arc the longest. 

The Quail is a tolerably common little bird, visiting England in 
the summer. Countless flocks of them arc spread over the wliole of 
Southern Europe, and multitudes arc taken and sent to the London 
markets ; thirty-six thousand having been purchased during one season 
by tlio London poiilterers. 

Tcmminck states that hundreds of thousands arrive in Naples and 
Provence, and arc so fatigued that for several days they suffer them- 
selves to be taken by 
hand. We are here re- 
minded of the flight of 
Quails with which the 
Israelites were fed, tlie 
sacred narrative even 
preserving the nocturnal 
flight of these birds. 

“And it came to pass, 
that at even the Quails 
came up and covered the 
camp.’’ Probably the 
instinct to fly by night is 
implanted in them for 
the pur])Ose of avoiding 
the birds of prey that 
would attack tiiem by 
day. The female lays from sevf'u to twelve eggs in a rude nest on the 
ground. 

The length of the bird is seven inches ; the second primary feather is 
the longest. 

The CArEncATLTJE, or Cock of the Wood, is common in most parts 
of Northern Europe, and w^as once to be found in IScotland and Ireland. 
The male is a large bird, almost equalling a Turk(‘\' in size, but the female 
is (;onsiderably smaller. In the early spring, before the snow has left the 
ground, this singular bird commences his celebrated “ play.” This play 
is confined to the males, and intended to give notice of their presence to 
the females who are in the neighbourhood. “ During the ]day,” says 
Lloyd, “tlie neck of the Capercaillie is stretched ont, his tail is raised 
and spread like a fan, his wings droop, his feathers arc milled np, and in 
short he much resembles in appearance an angry inrkey-eock. lie begins 
his play with a call something resembling ydler ; these 

T 
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sounds he repeats at some little intervals, but as he proceeds, they 
increase in rapidity, until at last, and after perhaps the lapse of a minute 
or so, he makes a sort of gulp in his tiiroat, and finishes witii sucking 
in, as it were, liis breath. 

“During the continuance of this latter process, which only lasts a few 
seconds, the head of the Capercaillie is thrown up, his eyes arc partially 


Sub-family 6. Tetraonlnm. 
TetkXo. — (Lat. a Bustard.) 



Urogalhis • (Latinised from the Danisli f/V, primitive), the Capercaillie. 

closed, and his whole appearance would denote that he is worked up intx 
an agony of passion. At this time, his faculties arc much absorbed, am 
it is not difficult to approacdi him.” 

The nest is made on the ground, and contains from six to twelve eggs 

The Black Grouse or Black Cock f is still found on the moors o 
Scotland and some ))rirts of England, and, together with the red grouse 
tenjjAs innumerable sportsmen aiinually to spend their leisure months o; 
the moors. 

* Af^assiz, in his “ TsTonienclatOT Zoolo^icus,'* derives the name from Urus, a biifTalc 
but the derivation driven above is evidently the correct one. The fiernian name for tli 
bird is e.\acily similar, Auerliahn, literally, mcadow-fowi, Auc and Ur being cognal 
words. 

t bee page 275. < 
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.-A 




Tctrix (Gr. T^rpi^ or rirpal, a grouitc)^, the Black Grouse. 

The Rro Ghouse has never been found wild on fhc Continent, but 
st^cins to confine itself exclusively to the lieatlis of Scothoid, AVales, 
and Ireland. Jn these places it is very nunierous, associating in flocks 
or “packs;” and toG:ether with the black grouse is eag<*rly pursued by 
sportsmen, wlie arc fre- 
quently baffled by the 
sliy and wary habits of 
the birds. 

It deiives its name 
of Lagopus or Ilarc- 
footed, from the cover- 
ing of its logs, 'wiiieh 
are feathered down to 
tlie toes, much as the 
foot of the hare is 
covered with fur. Tlu! 
nest of th(; Red Grouse 
is formed of heath and 
grass, carelessly hcajK'd 
together on the ground 
under the shelter of 
some low shrub. The 
young are fully fledged by August. 

The Ptabmigan.— The legs and feet of the Ptarmigans are thickly 
covered with hair-like feathers, reaching as far as the claws. Their 


LAGorcs. — (Or. n Ihiro; ttoj/s, a foot 

tliv 



Scottcus (Lat. Scotch), the Red Grouse, 
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laid, and allowed to remain until hatched. 1 am credibly informed, both 
by natives and settlers living: near their haunts, that it is not an unusual 
event to obtain nearly a busiiel of eggs at one time from a single heap ; 
and as they arc delicious eating they arc eagerly sought after.” 

Family V, Megapodldac. — (Or. M/yas, great ; novs, a foot. The great- 
footed kind.) 


Talegallus. — (Tjatiiiised from native name.) 



Lathami (Lat. of Latham), llu Brush Turlry, or TallegaUa. 

When the Brush Turkey is disturbed, it either runs through the 
tangled underwood with singular rapidity, or springs upon a low branch 
of some tree, and reaches the summit by a succession of leaps from 
branch to branch. This latter pcculiaidty renders it an easy prey to the 
sportsman. 

The Mound-making Megapode inlmbits the dense thickets bordering 
on the sea shore, and is never found far inland. Like the Brush Turkey, 
it deposits many eggs in one mound, but instead of placing them at 
intervals in tlu; mound, the bird makes deep holes, from five to six feet, 
at the bottom of ^hich the eggs arc dejiosited. The natives obtain the 
eggs by scratching up the earth wit h their fingers, until they have traced 
the hole to the bottom ; a very laborious task, as the holes seldom run 
straight, and often turn off at right angles to avoid a stone or root. The 
mounds are enormously large. Mr. Gilbert was told by the residents 
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The principal strength of the Ostrich tribe lies in the legs. These 
limbs are so powerful that a swift horse has great difficulty in overtaking 
the bird. As the Ostrich mostly runs in large curves, the hunters cut 
across and intercept the _ 

bird, which would in all Order VI. . . STRUTIITONES. 


probability escape if fol- 
lowed in its exact course. 

The Ostrich is easily 
tamed, as those who have 


Family I. . . Stnithionldoo.— (Gr. ^rpovSist an 
Ostrich. Ostrich kind) 
Sub-Family a. StrutJdonmcc. 


been pursued by the mag- btruthIo. 

nificent birds in the Zoo- 


logical Gardens can tes- 
tily. Tliese frequently 
astonish the visitor by 
suddenly snatching out of 
his hand a bun or cake 
which he had intended 
for his own especial bene- 
fit, their long necks ena- 
bling them to reach to 
a surprising distance. 
Many of my readers liave 
doubtless seen the tame 
Ostriches at the Hippo- 
drome, who ran races 
bearing riders on their 
backs, and really seemed 
to enjoy the sport as 
much as any of the spec- 
tators. The interesting 
narrative of Captain 
Gumming contains some 
us(;fiil remarks on the 
habits ot tlic Ostrich, and 
the method in which it is 
destroyed by the Uosjes- 
mans. 

“While encamped at 
this vley we fell in with 
several nests of ostriclies; 
and here I first ascer- 



St SSo tC 

birds. If a [icrson discovers the nest, and does not at onee remove fhe 
cpss, on returning he will most probably find them alltm^hed iMds he 

old buds almostnivarmbly do. evla when the 
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eggs, or SO much as ridden within five yards of them. The nest is merely 
a hollow scooped in the sandy soil, generally amongst heatli or other low 
bushes; its diameter is about seven feet; it is believed that two hens often 
lay in one nest. The hatching of the eggs is not left, as is generally 
believed, to the heat of the sun, but, on the contrary, the cock relieves 
the hen in the incubation. These eggs form a considerable item in tlie 
Bushman’s cuisine, and the shells are converted into water flasks, cups, 
and dishes. 1 have often seen Bush-girls aud Bakalahari women, 
who belong to the wandering Bcchuana tribes of the Kalahari desert, 
come down to the fountains from their remote habitations, sometimes 
situated at an amazing distance, each carrying on her back a kaross, or a 
net- work containing from twelve to fifteen ostricli egg-shells, which had 
been emptied by a small aperture at one end ; these they till witli water, 
and cork up tlie hole u’ith grass. 

“ A favourite met hod adopted by the wild Bushman for approaching 
the Ostrich and other varieties of game, is to clothe himself in the skin 
of one of tliese birds, in which, taking care of the wind, he stalks about 
the plain, cunningly imitating the gait and motions of the Ostric^lp until 
within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow from his tiny 
bow, he can generally seal the fate of any of the ordinary varieties of 
game. Their insignificant looking arrows are about two feet six inches 
in length; they consist of a slender reed, with a sharp bone head,tlioroughly 
poisoned w’ith a composition, of which the principal ingredients are ob- 
tained sometimes from a succulent herb, having thick leaves, yieldmg a 
poisonous milky juice, and sometimes from the jaws of snakes, llie how 
oarely exceeds tlirce feet in length ; its string is of twisted sinews. 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich’s nest he ensconces himself in it, and 
there awaits the return of the old birds, by whicli means he generally 
secures the pair. It is by means of tlic.-^e little arrows that the majority 
of the fine jilumes are obtaiued which grace the heads of the fair through- 
out the civilized world.” 

The food of the Ostrich is vegetable, and it swallows many stones, Ac. 
to assist it in grinding its food. hen in confineineut it picks up any- 
thing, glass, nails, Ac., from the etlects of whicli it sometimes dies. I 
have assisted at the dissection of an ostrich, and have seen an astonishing 
amount of pebbles and other hard materials taken from its stomach, among 
which were a tolerably large piece ol deal, and a considerable portion of 

a brickbat. . 

Capt. Gumming remarks a fact not generally known, viz. the care that 
the Ostrich takes of its young. It has generally been supposed, that 
after the eggs are laid the female leaves them to be hatebed iu tlie sun, 
and takes no more care for them. Tiie lollowing anecdote would do 
honour to the far-famed Lapwing. “ I fell in with a troop oi alioiit 
twelve young ostriches, whicii were not much larger than Guinea-fowls. 

I was amused to see the mother endeavour to lead us away, exactly like a 
wild duck, spreading out aud drooping her wings, and throwing Lerscli 
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down on the ground before us as if wounded, while the cock bird cun- 
ningly led the brood away in an opjjosite direction.” 

The Ehea, or American Ostricli, is abundant on the banks of the river 
La Plata, and is chased by the Gauchos, wlio pursue it on horseback, 
and kill it by throwing the celebrated “ bolas.” These curious weapons 
are made of a long leathern thong, having a heavy stone or leaden ball 
attached to each end. The Gaucho can throw it so as cither to stun his 
prey with a blow from the ball, or strangle it by causing the thong to 
twist round its neck. 

It is known that the Rhea can swim well, and it has been seen to cross 
rivers several hundred feet in width, a power which the ostrich and tlie 
cassowary are not ascertained to i)ossess. There are two species of 
this bird, one, the Darwin’s Rhea, has been but lately introduced to 
science. 

The Cassowahy 
is a native of the 
eastern parts of 
Asia. Like the os- 
trich, it cannot fly, 
but runs with great 
swiftness, and if at- 
tacked by dogs kicks 
with extreme force 
and rapidity. Tlie 
feathers of this bird 
arc remarkable for 
being composed of 
two long, thread- 
like featliers, sprout- 
ing from the same 
root. The wing fea- 
thers are round, 
black, and strong, 
and resemble the 
quills of the porcu- 
pine. At the end 
of the last joint ol 
the wiug is a sort 
of claw or spur. 

The crest upon its 
head is composed of 
a cellular bony substance. 

The food ot the bird consists of vegetable substances, and it will fre- 
quently swallow a tolerably large apple entire, trusting to the pebbles, 
&c. in its stomach to bruise it. 


CasuarTus. —(Latinised form of Cas.sowary.) 



(kisoar, the Cassowary. 
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The Emu is a native of New Holland, and nearly equals the ostrich in 
bulk, its height being between five and six feet. Its feathers lie loosely 
on the body, and its wings are small and hardly to be distinguished. 
The skin of the Emu furnishes a bright and clear oil, on which account 
it is eagerly sought after. Mr. Bcnnet gives the following account of 
the habits of this bird : — 

“ In its manners the Emu bears a close resemblance to the ostrich. . , 


Dbomaius. — (Gr. ApofcaTos, numiug swiftly.) 



Novai-Hollandlao (Lat. of New BoUand), the Emu, 

Its food appears to be wholly vegetable, consisting chiefly of fruits, roots 
and herbage, and it is consequently, notwithstanding its great strength, 
perfectly inoffensive. The length of its legs and the muscularity of its 
thighs enable it to run with great swiftness ; and as it is exceedingly shy, 
it is not easily overtaken or brought within gun-shot. Captain Currie 
states that it affords excellent coursing, equalling if not surpassing the 
same sport with the hare in England ; but Mr. Cunningham says that dogs 
will seldom attack it, both on account of some peculiar odour in its flesh 
which they dislike, and because the injuries inflicted upon them by 
striking out with its feet are frequently very severe. The settlers even 
assert that the Emu will break the smaU bone of a man’s leg by this sort 
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of kick; to avoid which, the well-trained dogs run up abreast, and make 
a sudden spring at their neck, whereby they are quickly dispstcheJ. 

“Its flesh has been compared to coarse beef, wliicli it resembles both in 
appearance and taste. There is but little fit for culinary use upon any 
part of the Emu exeept the hind quarters.” 

The voice of the Emu is a kind of low boomin" sound. The eges 
arc six or seven in number, of a dark green colour, and are much esteemed 
by the natives as food. Wlicn the natives take an Emu, they break its 
wings, a curious custom of no perceptible utility. Young men and boys 
arc not permitted to eat the flesh of this bird. 

The Apteryx. — This extraordinary bird, whose name is derived from 
the apparent absence of wings, those njcmbcrs being merely rudimentary, 
inhabits the islands of New Zealand. It conceals itself among the 
densest fern, and when hunted by dogs, it hastens to seek a refuge 
among rocks and in the cham- 
bers which it excavates in the Sub-family b. Aptcri/^ince. 

earth. In these chambers iis Apteryx.— (Gr. o, priv. ; vripv^, a wing 
nest is made and the eggs laid. 

Tiic natives hunt it witli great 
eagerness, as the skin is used 
for the dresses of chiefs, who 
are so tenacious of them that 
they can hardly be persuaded 
to part with a single skin. The 
feathers are employed to make 
artificial flies. When attacked 
it defends itself by raj)id and 
vigorous strokes with its power- 
ful feet. 

Dr. Shaw first brought this 
bird before the notice of the 
public, but for many years 
naturalists considered it an 
extinct species. Latterly the 
question has been set at rest, 
not only by the researches of 
Gould and other naturalists, 
but by the arrival in this coun- 
try of several skins and one 
living specimen, now in tlie 
Zoological Gardens. This bird 
has a singular habit of resting 
with the tip of its bill placed on the ground. The nostrils of the 
Apteryx are placed almost at the very extremity of the bill. The 
aborigines of New Zealand give it the name of Kiwi Kiwi. The food of 


wingless.) 



Auetililis (Lat. Australian) ^ the Apteryx. 
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the bird consists of snails, insects and worms, which latter creatures it 
obtains by striking the ground with its feet, and seizing them on their 
appearance at the surface. 

A small but well preserved skin is mounted in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, in whicli the rudimentary wings are very well shown. An entire 
skeleton is in the museum of the College of Surgeons, and other speci- 
mens are to be seen in various collections. 


Sub-family c. Didince. 
DiDUs. — (Latiniised form of Dodo.l 



Ineptus (Lat. afujyid), the JJifdi). 

The Dodo. — This singular bird, which is supposed to bo extinct, w'as 
discovered at the Mauritius by the earlier voyagers. Tor many years 
their accounts of the D(jdars were supposed to be mere flights of fancy. 
Lately, however, the discovery of several relics of tills bird in various 
countries has set the question of its existence at rest, but not the 

question of the proper position of the bird. Some think it belongs to 

the pigeons, and sonic to the ostriches. In the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford are a head and foot of the Dodo, sole remnants of a perfect 

specimen known to have existed in 1700 ; and in the same place, in the 

year 1847, during the meeting of the British Association, were gathered 
together the wdiole of the existing remains from every country. 

In the travels of Sir T. Hubert, in the year JG27. arc several accounts. 
Prom the work of this traveller, whose amusement it was to re-write his 
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travels, each time completely changing the language but retaining the 
matter, an extract is taken. 

“The Dodo, a bird the Dutch call AValghvogel, or Dod Ecrscii ; her 
body is round and fat, which occasions the slow pace, or that her corpu- 
Icncie, and so great as few of them weigh less than fifty pound : meat it 
is with some, but better to the eye than stomach, such as only a strong 
appetite can vanquish. . . It is of a mehuicholy visage, as sensible 
of nature’s injury in framing so massie a body to be directed by coin- 
plirncntai wings,' such, indeed, as arc unable to lioise her from the 
ground, serving only to rank her among birds. Her traine, three small 
plumes, short and impro})ortionable, her legs suiling 
to her body, her pounces sharpe, her appetite strong 
and greedy. Stones and iron arc digested; which 
description will better be conceived in lier repre- 
sentation.” The “representation” here alluded 
to is tliat of a globular-shaped bird, perfectly naked, 
with the exception of three separate leathers on ueak of the dodo. 
the tail, and a few feathers on the wdng. The 
expression of lugubrious wisdom on the countenance is irresistibly 
ludicrous. 

It is still witiiin the range of possibility that this bird may again be 
discovered, as at present but little of ^fadagascar has bi'cn searched, 
and in that island, if anywhere, it will be found. 

Allot lurr bird, the gigantic JIiNoiVNis, lias been extirpated from the face 
of llie earth by man. This enormous bird, whose leg is rather larger 
than that of a fossil elk, and whose head could not have been less than 
ten feet and a half from the ground, w'as at one time an inhabitant ot 
ISew Zealand, but lias been extirpated for inauy years, a fate likely to 
befal tin; defenceless Ajitervx. In the Anatomical .Museum at Oxford is 
a east of the leg of the Dinornis, standing side by side with that of an 
ostrich. The leg of the ostrich is quite iiisignitlcant by the side of the 
enormous east. 

The GivK.vt Bustard, onr Englisli representative of tlic Otidic, is now 
scarcely ever sc('ii in this country, alilioiigli formerly it was tolerably 
common. It runs with great s will ness, and will never rise on the wing 
unt il forced, so that instances have hi'mi known of lUistards being cap- 
tured by greyhounds. It is exet'edingly wary, and can hardly be ap- 
proached wdtliin gun-shot, exccqit by adojitiug some disguise, as a 
labourer with the gun in his wheelbarrow, or by driving a cart or 
a carriage by tiic spot where it is feeding. 

The male Bustard jiossesscs a membranous pencil on the fore part of 
the neck, capable of holding six or seven ]iints of writer. Tiicre is an 
opening to this pouch under the longue, and its use is possibly, like that 
of the pelican, to carry w'ater for tlie use of the young; but* this is not 
ascertained. The Icngtli of the bird is rather more ihaai three feet. Its 
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Sub-family d. Otlncu. — (Or. a Bustarti) 



Tarda (Lat. slow), the Great Jhistard. 


nest is a loose heap of straw on the "round, and contains two pale brown 
eggs, spotted with brown, rather larger than those of the turkey. 


The PLOVEns are known by their long legs, short toes, and if)ijg 
powerful wings. Many are inhabitants of England, of which the Lapwing 
and Golden l/lover are the most common. 

The Stone Curlew, or Thick-knee, or Norfolk Plover, is common in 
England, and is to be found on open plains. AVliite givers an accurate 
description of the bird in his Natural History of Selborne. “ d’he 
liistory of the Stone Curlew is as folknvs. It lays its eggs, usually two, 
never more than three, on the bare ground, without any nest in the field, so 
that the countryman in stirring his fallows often destroys them. The 
young run immediately from llie egg, like partridges, &c., and arc 
withdrawn to some fliijty field by the dam, where they skulk among the 
stones, which are their best security; for their Icalljers arc so exactly of 
the colour of our grey spotted flints, that the most exact observer, unless 
he catches the eye of the young bird, may be eluded. The eggs are short 
and round, of a dirty white, spotted with dark bloody bIotche.s. Though 
I might not be able just when 1 pleased to procure you a bii*d, yet I 
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could show you them almost any day ; and any evening you may hear 
them round the village, for tliey make a clamour which may be heard 
a mile QUicnemus is a most apt and expressive name for them, since 
their legs seem swollen, like those of a gouty man. After harvest 1 have 
shot them before the pointers in turnip lields.” 

Order VII. . GRALLJE.—{lj‘d.t. Stilted Birds.) 

Family I. . Charadrldac. — (Gr. XapaSpios, a Lapwing.) 

Sub-family a. (Bdicnemmee. — (Gr. oiSeu, I swell ; the leg.) 

(EDICNEMUS. 



Crepitans (Lat. craclcJing), the Sfoiie Ciu'lew. 

The Stone Curlew is one of the migratory birds, coming in ^larch or 
April, and leaving our sliorcs about the a\itumu, very few remaining 
until October. It is a very shy bird, and not very easily approached. 

The IjArwTNG, or Peewit, is very common in most parts of England, 
and is well known for its plaintive cry, and the stratagems it employs to 
decoy intruders away from its nest, or rather eggs, for nest it has none. 
Eri quently, however, the attempts of the bird only draw the attention of 
the passer-by to the evident vicinity of the eggs. Tliese eggs are dark 
brown, blotched with black, and are hardly to be distinguished from 
the soil where they are laid. If an intruder approacli them, the 
bird glides before him, and flutters along, drooping her wings, as 
if wounded, invariably endeavouring to kad him away from her 
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Sub-Family d . Cliwradrinoa. 
Vanellus. — (L innean generic name.) 



('ristiitus (Lat. nmtal), the Lapwing or 
Peevdt, 


nest. When it lias suc- 
ceeded in deco3dng away 
the intruder, it suddenly 
mounts in the air, uttering 
its cry of pee-weet, leaving 
its pursuer to gaze with 
astonishment at the es- 
caping bird. The eggs are 
sold in great numbers, 
under tlie title of “Plovers’ 
eggs,” and are considered 
great delicacies. When 
llying, the black and white 
colours of its plumage 
make it very conspicuous. 
On the heai of the bird is 
a kind of crest. 


Family II. ... Ardetdic. — (Lat. Ardt^a, a Heron. Heron kind.) 
Sub-Family h. . Qriilnec. 


' Grus. — (Lat. a Crane.) 



Cincroa (Lat. ashy), the Crane. 


The Common 
Crane is now but 
rarely seen on our 
shores, although for- 
merly as common as 
was the bustard. It 
flies at so great a 
height, that although 
its hoarse cry is au- 
dible, the bird it- 
S(df is far out of 
the reach of sight. 
It generally feeds 
on snails, frogs, and 
worms, but is not 
by any means averse 
to newly sown grain. 
The nest is made 
among reeds and 
rushes, and contains 
two bluish green 
eggs, marked wit-li 
brown. Tlie length 
of the birci is nearly 
four feet. 
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The Heron, or Herne, is a bird renowned in tlie noble science of 
falconry, and res[)ecting wliicli much curious knowled<^e is to be gained 
from the work of Dame Juliana Berners, a book of most amusingly 
quaint language. 

The Common Heron generally breeds in company, like the rook ; 
indeed, these two birds frequently inhabit contiguous trees, but never 
interfere with each other. In the dawn of the early morning, or while 
the moon easts an uncertain 

light, the Heron may be seen Sub-family c. ArdelnxB. 

standing in the sliallow water, 
stilf and motionless, and by the 
iaint light may be mistaken for 
a stump of a tree- But his 
eye is keenly directed on the 
water, and no sooner does a fish 
a])proacli, than a dart of his un- 
erring bill secures it, and the 
Heron soars exultingly to his 
nest, bearing his prey with him. 

The fixed patience that the 
Heron displays has caused it to 
be chosen as the emblem of Soli- 
tude. 

The plumes of the Heron were 
formerly considered as ornaments 
only to be worn by the noble. 

It is not an uncommon sight 
to see this splendid bird slowly 
winnowing his way tlirough the 
air, wdien suddenly a magpie, or 
a crow, gives the alarm, and the 
poor bird is instantly beset by 
its annoying enemies, especially CinerSa (Lat. ashy), the Heron, 
the crows, who resent the He- 
ron’s approach to their own residence, and frequently drive him away. 

There was, and may be still, a belief that the legs of tlie Heron ex- 
haled some scent that was attractive to the fish, and caused them to 
approach as the bird stood with its feet in the water. For that reason, 
anglers were accustomed to make some kind of a preparation from the 
skin taken from the legs of a Heron, a sort of Heron-skin tea, and with 
tins to prepare their bait, which they thought was rendered quite irre- 
sistible by such a proceeding. 

If the Heron is fired at, the gunner should aim at the head, for the 
bird is capable of carrying away without damage, or resisting by the 
thickness of its plumage, a goodly charge of shot. I have myself lodged 
a charge of shot against a Heron’s ribs without materially injuring the 

u 
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bird, although I waited until it had spread its wings, and aimed at its 
side. The Heron certainly appeared startled, but although the shot 
came against its feathers witli an audible sound, the charge did 
not appear to have penetrated, for the bii’d flew away very uncon- 
cernealy. 

Perhaps it was as well that it did fly away, for I was not particularly 
cautious, and as the bird would hardly have been killed on the spot, 
I might probably have lost an eye or so in attempting to secure it ; for 
the Heron is a very cunning bird in these matters. When it is wounded, 
it will be perfectly quiet as if dead, and when the fowler stoops to pick 
it up, it will dart its b(;ak at his head with such unerring aim, and such 
uncx|)ccted rapidity, that ho may think himself fortunate if his eyes 
escape. Not long since, a gentleman who had shot a Heron, nearly lost 
one of his eyes when he approached the wounded bird, who darted its 
bill at his face with sufficient force to dash in pieces the glass of a pair 
of spectacles which he was wearing at the time. 

The Heron sometimes killed the falcon in its stoop by throwing its 
head back, whether purposely or not is not known, and receiving its 
memy on the point of its sharp beak, by which the falcon was traiishxed 
as if on a bayonet. 

It has been lately ascertained that the Heron can swim in deep water, 
and does so when it sees any prey that cannot be reached by wading, 
such as a nice nestl'uU of young moor-hens, or a water-rat engaged aD 
his dinner. 

The nest of the Heron is a flat mass of sticks, laid on the highest 
hranclies of a tree, and contains five bluish green eggs. The length of 
the bird is about three feet. An old name of this bird was the Herne, 
or Hernshaw, from which was derived the saying, “ He does not know 
a Hawk from a Hernshaw.” The last word has been corrupted into 
“handsaw,” and of course renders the proverb most unmeaning. 

The Demoiselle Cuake.* — This bird is chiefly remarkable for the 
considerable idea that it appears to have respecting the beauty of its 
own person. Its de[)orlmcnt is very singular, and at times even ludi- 
crous. Whenever it takes it into its head to he ridiculous, it docs so 
most elTectually, and affectedly also. It moves about with a consequential 
air, hanging its head first on one side and then on the other. It then 
will run some twenty or thirty yards, treading only on the tips of its 
toes, as if it wore white satin shoes, and were trying to pick its way 
over a very dirty road. Then it will have a little dance all to itself, and 
suddenly stand still again quite grave and composed, as if it had been 
doing nothing at all. Trom these habits, cynical naturalists have 
named it the Demoiselle. 

It is rather a tall bird, being between three and four feet in height. 


♦ See p. 291 . 
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Anthropoides. — (Q r. 'Avdocciroeidjjsj like a man.) 



Virgo (Lilt, a virgin), the Demoiselle Crane, 

The Bittehn * — The beautiful Bittern has been almost banished from 
this country, although it was formerly a common bird. It frequents 
morasses, and dense bods of reeds, where it lies concealed until the 
evening, when it leaves its rushy bed and soars to a vast lieight, con- 
tinually uttering its sepulchral booming cry. This singular sound is not 
unlike the bellowing of a bull, and is most startling in its efiect. 

In olden times the Bittern \v:is one of the birds chi(‘fly sought after in 
hdconry, as the stout defence it makes against its enemies, by darting its 
sharp and powerful ])eak at them, and beating violently with its feet, 
renders it by no means an easy prey. For this reason the falconer’s first 
care, on reaching the Bitlcrn when brought to the ground by his falcon, 
was to secure its head, and by fixing its bill deep in the earth, to save his 
eyes from the rapid and well-aimed blows of the wounded bird. The 
falcon also was in danger of being transfixed by the sharp beak of his 
victim. 

The plumage of this beautiful bird is a rich reddish-yellow ground, 
boldly variegated with various black marks, which are most conspicuous 
in the loose, long feathers that decorate its neck. In size, it is a little 
less than the heron. It feeds principally oa small reptiles, field mice^ 

* See i)age 292. 
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Botaurtjs. — (Lat. 600, I bellow ; taurus, a bull.) 



StellariB (Lat. starry)y the Bittern. 

and fish. Its nest is built on some slight elevation in a morass, and 
contains five bluish green eggs. 

Tile White Spoonbill.* — The Common Spoonbill is found in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and frequents Holland, together with the stork. The 
strange shape of the tip of its beak has gained it the name of Spoonbill. 
It has rarely been taken in this country. It feeds on worms, snails, and 
water plants, searching for the latter by agitating the water with its 
broad beak. 

The nest of the White Spoonbill is sometimes placed in trees, and 
sometimes amid rushes. It contains three whitish eggs, slightly spotted 
with red. The length of the bird is not quite three feet. 

The Stork f is extensively found throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
In Holland storks are very abundant, and are encouraged by the Dutch 
to build in their towns. Among the ruins of Persepmis they are very 
common, scarcely one pillar being without a stork’s nest at the summit. 


See page 293. 


t See page 29 1. 
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PLATALEA. — (Lat.) 



LeucorodKa (Gr. AevKopoZoi/, a white rose), the White Spoonbill, 

In Holland a kind of false cliimney is built by the inhabitants for these 
birds to make their nests in. When the Stork cannot find a building on 
which to make its nest, it chooses the flat spreading branches of a cedar 
or pine, and there collects a large mass of sticks and twigs, on which it 
lays from three to five whitish eggs. When disturbed, the birds make 
a great clattering with their bills. 

A recent visitor to Constantinople remarks that the very Storks seemed 
to have become Ottoman, for they sat on the tops of the houses, looking 
staid and solemn, as becomes the Oriental character, and managed their 
beaks just as if they were pipes. It is true that they wore no 
turbans, but each of them appeared to have left a turban of preposterous 
dimensions, viz. his nest, on the roof of a house close by. 

The draining of our morasses seems to have driven the Stork com- 
pletely out of this country, wdiere it was formerly tolerably common. 
The food of this bird consists of rats, mice, frogs, &c., and it is for the 
benefits it confers upon man by devouring these vermin that it is so 
carefully protected and encouraged, especially in the East, where the 
inhabitants do not trouble themselves by removing carrion or offal, but 
leave that office to the vultures, hysenas, and other scavengers of nature. 
'J'iie height of the Stork is nearly four feet. 
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Sub-family d. Ciconlnce. 
CiconIa. — (L at a StorL) 



Alba (Lat. white), the Stork. 


The Adjuta^jt.^ — T his very remarkable bird is a native of various 
parts of India, and must not be confounded with the Marabou, which 
Delongs to the same genus, but lives in the African tropics. 

The Adjutant is one of the largest birds in tlie world, standing five 
feet ill height, and measuring seven feet and a half from the tip of the 
bill to the claws, while its expanse of wing is ratlicr above fourteen feet. 
On the front of the breast there hangs a pouch of skin, into which tlie 
bird sometimes appears to withdraw its neck altogctlier, looking on such 
occasions as if it had no neck at all. Its bill, as will be seen from the 
cut, is enormously large, and capable of receiving morsels of considerable 
magnitude, inasmuch as in the crop of one of these birds were found 
a land tortoise, ten inches in length, and a large male black cat, which 
the Adjutant had snapped up entire. It lias also been known to swallow 
entire a small leg of mutton, a hare, and a small fox, so that there is no 
reason to complain that it does not make use of the “ terrors of its beak.” 
]3ut its beak only affords terror to those who are afraid of it, for the 
Adjutant is an arrant coward, and will not venture even to oppose a hen 
w hen she is defending her chickens which tlie Adjutant has been trying 
to catch unobserved. When opposed, it makes a great demonstration 

* See page 295. 
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LiptoptiloS.- (Gr. Aevrifs. slender ; irriXor, B feather,) 



Argala {native na'tne)^ the Adjutant, 


With opened beak, and roars with a proportionately loud voice, but if the 
opponent is undisina^’cd and continues to attack, the Adjutant shuts his 
big beak and runs away. It is related that the great bill of this bird was 
once exercised in a very singular manner. A cooly, or native servant, 
was coining round a corner, when an Adjutant dashed round the same 
corner in the opposite direction, and literally spitted the poor cooly on its 
beak. 

The ])luniage of tliis bird is of an ashy grey fading into white on the 
tinder jiarts. The generic name is given to the Adjutant on account of 
the delicate plumes of the slender tail coverts. 

A bird that will swallow a cat or a fox whole is likely to be rather 
voracious, .and to require a considerable amount of food to appease its 
liunger. This object is attained by assisting the vultures, dogs and hymiias 
at their scavengering repasts, while it tills up its leisure hours by swallow- 
ing all the reptiles and vermin of all kinds that it can find. Tor this 
reason it is in higli favour among the natives, who protect it with jealous 
guardianship. It has often been tamed, and becomes rather troublesome 
in its familiarity. 
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The Sacred Ibis inhabits Egypt, but does not seem to breed there. 
This is the bird so frequently depicted in tiie hieroglyphics as playing a 
conspicuous part in religious ceremonies. Their mummies are constantly 

Sub-family /. Tantallna . — (From Gr. TamoXos, a proper name.) 

Idis. — (Gr. ’ijSxs.) 



Religiosa (Lat. sacred,) the Sacred Ibis. 

found in the tombs, and in one of these mummies Cuvier discovered 
remnants of skin, and scales of snakes. It is a migratory bird, appearing 
simultaneously with the rise of the Nile, and departing as the inundation 
subsides. The Sacred Ibis is about the size of an ordinary fowl. 


The Curlew,* or Wiiaup, is often found in the northern parts of 
England and Scotland, and is spread over the whole of the Old World, 
from South Africa to the polar regions. In winter it collects in large 
flocks at the muddy shores of the sea, where its long curved bill can 
easily penetrate in search of food. It is an exceedingly shy bird, and 
cannot easily be approached within gun-shot. 

Its nest IS composed of grass and rushes, collected under the shelter 
of a tuft of heath or grass, and contains four greenish olive eggs blotched 
with brown. The length of the bird slightly exceeds two feet. 

* Sec page 297. 
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Family III. Scolopacldae. — (Gr. ^KoXdira^, a Woodcock. Woodcock-kind.) 
Sub-family a. lAmoslnce , — (From Gr. ktifiuVf a Meadow.) 

Cbaoticoiwos. — (Gr. KpaKTiKos, clamorous; 8pvi.s, a bird.) 



ArquatuB (Lat. arched)^ the Curlew, 
The Common Sand- 

PTPEB,, or SUMMEB 
Snipe, comes to Eng- 
land in April, and 
leaves in September. 

It is very common in 
Wales, and is spread 
throughout most parts 
of England. It derives 
its name from the low 
piping sound which it 
utters while running 
along the sandy banks 
of the rivers where it 
finds its food. Wliile 
it runs, it keeps its 
head and tail con- 
stantly on the move, 
something like those 
toy birds whose heads 
and tails are moved by 
two strings and a weight. 


Sub-family h. Totamnoe. 
TniNGoiDES.— (Like a Sandpiper.) 



Hypoleuca (Gr. OirdAfuwos, whitish), the Common 
Sandpiper. 
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it can dive and swim well, although the shape of the feet and legs do 
not seem very applicable to such a purpose. Even the young birds only 
an hour or two out of the egg will run away if alarmed, and take to the 
water as boldly as if they had been accustomed to it for years. 

The nest of the Sandpiper is built in a hole in a bank near fresh 
w’ater, and is generally shaded by a tuft of grass or sedge. The eggs 
are four in number, of a reddish white colour, spotted with browm. 


The Avocet. — The bill in tlie genus Recurvirostra is exactly the re- 
verse of that in the genus Cracticornis, the curve being upwards instead 

of downwards. The 

Sub-family c. Rccurvirostrinm, common Avocet is 


Recurvirostra. — (Lat. \dilL hill curved tipwards.) 



spread throughout 
the warmer regions 
of Europe, and is 
also found in some 
parts of Africa. It 
is very common in 
Holland, and is fre- 
quently S(‘en on the 
eastern coasts of En- 
gland, but seldom 
visits Scotland. It 
frequents marslies 
and the mouths of 
rivers, where it finds 
in the mud myriads 
of the small worms 
and insects on which 
it feeds, and which 


Avocetta. the Avocet. 

' iiig them up from 

the mud witli its curiously curved bill. It is a good swimmer, but 
seldom has recourse to that art except when it wades unexpectedly out 


of its depth. 

The eggs of the Avocet are laid on the ground, in a depression 
sheltered by a tuft of herbage. Their colour is a bluish green, spotted 
with black. The birds wbcu disturbed at their nests feign lameness, like 
the lapwing, in order to draw the intruder to a distance. The length of 
the bird is eighteen inches. 


The Woodcock is a native of the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
and is common in this country, but rarely has been known to breed here. 
It generally reaches England at the beginning of October, and leaves us 
in March or April, at which time its flesh loses the delicacy that charac- 
terises it, and oecoines coarse and valueless. The Woodcock frequents 
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dense thickets during the day, but 
at night it leaves these retreats, 
and visits the swamps and flooded 
meadows, where it finds a suffi- 
ciency of worms and insects. 

The nest of this bird is a loose 
mass of grass and leaves, gathered 
together in some sheltered depres- 
sion. The eggs arc four in number, 
of a yellowish brown, blotched with 
dark brown and grey. 

The Snipe is too well known 
to need description. In its habits 
it much resembles the woodcock, 
excepting that it breeds plentifully 
in several counties of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Its flight is 
very singular, rendering it a diffi- 
cult mark. The Jack Snipe con- 
fines itself to one spot, and cannot 
be induced to leave it even when 
fired upon. Its flight is fully as 
l)erplexing as that of the common 
Birds, mentions “a gentleman, a \ 
Numenius. — ( 


Sub-family d, ScolopaclncB. 
aOOLOPAX. 



llusticula (Lat./o//.(/ oj the country), 
the Woodcock. 


Snipe. Stanley, in his History of 
cry bad shot, who having at length 
jlr. ^ovy.’qvios.) 



ScolopacInuB (Lat. like a Woodcock), the Snipe, 

succeeded in killing a Jack Snipe, deeply lamented the loss of a bird 
which, as he w^as always sure of finding it in the same place, had afforded 
him constant amusement during a whole winter.** 
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The Rurif is celebrated for its pugnacious liabits and the siiiguiai 
change of its plumage at certain seasons of the year. Towards the breed- 
ing season a beautiful frill of long feathers is formed round the neek. It 
is a singular fact, that in hardly any two of these birds is tlie frill of the 
same colour ; and more remarkable, that the frill of the same bird is 
of different colours at different seasons. At the same time that the frill 
forms, the male birds choose each for themselves a small spot, on which 

Sub-family e. Tringlnce. 

PhilomXciius. — (Qr. 4»tAojuaxos, a lover of battles.) 



Pugnax (Lat. qiian'clsome)^ the Buff, 


no other bird is permitted to intrude without a severe battle taking 
place. The fem#lcs, called Reeves, now arrive, and their approach is 
the signal for a general melee ; and the ground is soon denuded of grass 
by the constant battles. 

The nest of the Reeve is merely a slight depression in a tuft of grass. 
The eggs are four in number, of a greenish white blotched with reddish 
brown. 

Great numbers of these birds are annually sent to the London markets. 
Various precautions are taken to prevent their destructive quarrels 
from taking place, as captivity in no way diminishes their pugnacity. 


The Jac AN AS* are found in Asia, Africa, and America. Their light 
bodies and widely extended claws enable them to walk on the leaves of 
aquatic plants with equal ease and safety. As their weight is just suffi- 

* See page 301. 
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cient to sink the leaf a little Family IV. . PalamedeKdro. — (Gr. noAa.uT;, 
below the surface, they have 
quite the appearance of walk- 
ing on the water itself. The 
Common Jacana inhabits the 
hotter parts of South Ame- 
rica, and is abundant in Brazil 
and Guiana. It possesses 
large and sharp spurs on the 
wing. It is not a very large 
bird, barely exceeding a pigeon 
in bulk. 


TllO CoRNCllAKE * or 
Lakduatl is very common in 
England. It readies us at 
the beginning of April, and 
leaves us at llie end of Octo- 
ber, after hatching its eggs. 

During the early part of the 
summer months its harsh cry 
may be heard in almost every 
field, but the bird itself is very 
seldom seen, as it threads its 
way among the long grass 
with marvellous rapidity. Its 
cry can be so exactly imitated by drawing a quill sharply across the teeth 
of a comb, that the bird may be decoyed by the sound until quite close 
to the operator. The Corncrake is so averse to rising on the wing, that 
a dog is frequently employed to hunt it. The young when taken feign 
death with admirable accuracy, nor do they move until they imagine that 
the intruder is safely out of the way. 

The nest of the Corncrake is by no means uncommon. It is formed 
of hay, collected and worked into some depression in the ground, and 
contains from eight to twelve eggs, of a greyish yellow, covered with 
dark brown spots. The length of the bird is about nine inches. 

The Water-hen, f or Moor-hen, is very common alon» the reedy 
banks of rivers and ponds. It is very widely distributed, being found in 
almost all parts of the Old World. It swims very gracefully, constantly 
nodding its bead, and dives with great skill and rapidity, particularly 
when alarmed, in which case it generally dives under some floating 
herbage, and remains there with merely its beak above the water until 

♦ See page 302. t See page 302. 


the palm of the Land.) 
Sub-Family a. Parrlnce. 

Parra.— (Lat.) 



Jaerma, the Jacana. 
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Family V. . Hallldoe.— (Latinised by Linnaeus the danger is passed. On 
from the word Rail.) account of this habit, it 

Sub-family a. liallincn, is almost useless to slioot 

this bird unless the sports- 
Oktygometra.— (Gr. Oprvyofiiirpa.mi^tmg jg accompanied by a 

with the QuaUs; the Landrail.) if it is not shot 

dead it instantly dives, and 
nothing but a aog can dis- 
cover its retreat. It runs 
on land with consideruhle 
activity, constantly flirting 
up its tail, so as to show 
the white feathers beneath, 
and when alarmed, in- 
stantly makes for the water. 

The nest of the Water- 
hen is built among sedges 
and reeds at the water 
side, and contains from five 
to eight or nine eggs, of a 
cream yellow spotted with 
dark brown. When the 
Crex (Gr. Kpe^, a Crake ; derived from its Water-hen leaves her nest, 
cry), the Corncrake or Landrail. g]je covers the eggs with 



dried grass and reeds, so as 


Sub-family &. GallinnJinfe. 
Gallinula.— (Lat.) 



Chlor6i)us (Gr. XXoiptU, green ; ttovj, afoot) 
the Water-hen. 


com])lctely to conceal tlicm, 
apparently lost the rats should 
discover them. The young 
when hatched look like round 
tufts of black down. They 
swim and dive well, following 
their parent with great ad- 
dress. The pike is their chief 
enemy, and destroys numbers 
by darting at them from under 
the cover of water-lilies or 
other plants. 

The Coot much resembles 
the water-lien in its habits. It 
is usually found in large slieets 
of water, particularly if shel- 
tered by trees. The nest is a 
^ huge mass of flags, reeds, and 
grass, usually at the water’s 
edge, but sometimes actually 
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in the water. In 1849 I took five Coots* eggs from a nest situated 
at the Eeservo^ near Swindon. The nest was nearly fifty yards from 

FuLtcA.— (Lat.) 



. ‘ Atra (Lat. black)^ the Coot, 

bank, and was made on a very small sunken hillock, in three feet 
j water. In the nest arc from seven to ten greenish w hite eggs, spotted 
' with brown. 


The Flamingo* is an inhabitant of the warmer parts of Europe, and 
is common in Asia and tlic coasts of Africa. The singularly shaped beak 
of this splendid bird is peculiarly adapted to its long and flexible neck. 
When the bird wishes to feed, it merely stoops its head to the w'ater ; the 
upper mandible is then low-cst, and is w^ell fitted to receive the nutritive 
substances which are entangled in a filler })laccd on tlie edges of the 
beak, much resembling the analogous apparatus of the whale. 

The Flamingo frequents maishes, lakes, and mouths of rivers, bidding 
defiance to the pestilent exhalations that drive man far from their haunts. 
The colour of their plumage is a deep brilliant scarlet, except the quill 
feathers, which arc black. When a number of these birds stand ranged in 
a line, according to their custom, they present the appearance of a small 
, and well-drilled body of soldiers, but arc far more dangerous to approach 
I than the most formidable army, for the miasma of the marshes has a more 
\deadly aim than the rifle, and its breath is more certainly fatal than the 
pullet. 

I The nest of the Flamingo is a curious conical structure of mud, with 
a. cavity at the summit, in which are placed two or three whitish eggs, 
mhen the female bii*d sits on the nest, her feet rest on the ground, or 
/hang into the water. The height of the bird is betw'een five and six feet. 


♦ See page 304. 
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Order Vin. . (Lat. Qem.) 


The Behnicus Goose* 


FamUyl . . Aiia«a«e.-(Lat. Anas, a Duck, inherits the'. northW parts 


Duck-kind.) of Europe amd America, 

c - but during tkp, winter it 

Snh-fsmilj a. Phomuoptenms. i„ 

PacEinoorTEBOB. — (Qr. tomKoimpos, red- great numbers, t It is an 
winged.) extremely shy Hurd, ana 

cannot be approachi 'idwith- 
out the greatest < caution 
or igk of 

fm til is bird most absurd ' tales 

have been told. Allag I’ced 

C that of Gerard, who in lf)i 

; .i wrote as follows: — “ Bi 

what o^ur eyes have seer ^ W 

’ A the trunks and bodies 

found a certain s|^umc or 

‘ ^ like those of the muskL, 

' '> ' ' but sharper pointed, and of 

a whitish colour; one end 

' whereof is fastened into the * 

Rubra (Lat. red), the Flamingo, inside of the shell, even bsI 

the fish of oisters anir 
muskles, the other end is made fast into the belly of a rude masse of 
lumpe, which in time commeth to the shape and form of a bird: when i; 
is perfectly formed the shell gapeth open, and the first thing that ap 






Rubra (Lat. red), the Flamingo, 


peareth is the foresaid lace or string; next come the legs of the biro 
hanging out, and as it groweth greater it openeth the shell by degrees, 

♦ See page 305. 
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till at length it is all come forth and hangelh only by the bill : ui short 

. A user ^ 


Sub-family c. A nserlncr,.- 
a goose.) 


space after it commeth to full 
inaturitie, and falleth into 
the sea, where it gathereth 
featliers, and groweth to a 
fowle.’’ 

Of the Tame Goose, Jn- 
fter ferua^ nothing need be 
said, except that enormous 
flocks arc bred in Lincoln- 
shire, containing from two to 
ten thousand birds each. 
The birds are periodically 
subjected to the operation 
of plucking out the quill- 
featliers, in order to supply 
vast demand for j)ens, &c. 


Stlie Mute or Tame Swan, 
li.^ell-kno\A n oi-nament to our 
li^es and rivers, is not an in- 

Sub-family d. Cngninai. 
Cygnus. — fLat. a 


(Lat. . 


BERNICLA. 






Leucopsis (Gr. Aevitoa, while; ii face), 
the Bcrnidc Liooisc. 
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habitant of England, but was introduced from Eastern Europe and Asia, 
several hundred years back. All are familiar with the graceful deport- 
ment of this bird wiiile sailing on the surface of the water. Unfortu- 
nately, its progress on land by no means corresponds with its aquatic 
grace, being confined to an awkward waddle. 

The female Swan makes its nest of a great mass of dry reeds, placed 
among osiers or rushes near the water, and lays six or eight large white 
eggs. During the time of incubation, and while the young are still small, 
the parent birds defend them with great assiduity and courage. 

Several large Swanneries arc still in existence. The Crown, and the 
Dyers* and Yintners’ Companies own the greater part of the Swans on 
the Thames, and their Swans are annually marked on the bills by men 
termed Swan-uppers or hoppers. The mark of the Vintners* Company is 
a notch or nick at each side of the bill, from which arose the term, “ Swans 
with two nicks,** corrupted into “necks.** 

The spelling books always say that a Swan can break a man’s leg with 
a blow of its wing. Whether they can break the leg of a man or not, I 
cannot say with certainty, but I have had ocular witness that they cannot 
break that of a boy. 1 liave repeatedly seen a boy chase a swan into a 
corner, catch it by the neck, and drag it out, in spite of all the flapping 
of its wings. 



Ferns (Lat. wild)^ the Whistling Swan. 

The Whistling Swan, or Hooper, [Oygnus feruSf) [resides during 
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suminer within the Arctic circle, but in winter visits the northern parts 
of Europe, including England. It migrates in flocks of various numbers, 
arranged in the form of a wedge. The down of this bird is very valuable, 
and is sought after by the Icelanders, who choose the time when the birds 
have shed their quill-feathers and are unable to fly, to chase them with 
dogs. The Whistling Swan wants the grace that characterizes the Tame 
Swan; its neck being generally carried upright, without the elegant arch 
domesticated relative. It is not quite so large as the Tame Swan; the 
expanse of its wings is about eight feet. 

“Like a Black Swan,” w^as formerly a well-known proverb, analogous 
to the Horse Marines of the present day; unfortunately for the proverb, 
a Swan has been discovered in Australia, the whole of w^hose plumage is 

CnENoris — (Gr. X7/V, a Goose; a face.) 



Atrata (Lat. hlacJccned), the Black Swan. 

a jetty black, with the exception of the quill featliers, which are white. 
It has been domesticated in this country, and may be seen in St. James* 
Park, eagerly seeking after the crumbs offered by juvenile hands. It is 
ratlier smaller than the Whistling Swan. 

The Widgeon is one of our autumn visitors, arriving in this country 
about the beginning of October. Large flocks of these birds generally 
arrive at the same time, and are eagerly sought after, as their flesh is very 
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Sub-family e. Anatince. delicate, the widgeon living 

MAT^FCA. almost exclusively on a vege- 

* table diet. 

The nest of this bird is 
' -A usually composed of decayed 

' grass, leaves, or rushes, lined 

.. feathers plucked 

'HIIRI' ^ parent 

bird ; and is placed near water, 

^ pi^r ' ~ among the substances 

IIHB . ^ Mallakt) or Wild 

'fljHL / Duck is the origin of our do- 

mcsiic bird, and is widely 

Penelope (Gr. Proper name), i/u mdffcon. t he norfjiern parts 

ol Jijuropc, Asia, and America. 
Ill the winter it migrates in countless Hocks, many reaching this country 
In Lincolnshire incredible numbers of these birds arc taken in a very 
ingenious trap, called a decoy. It is a perfect edifice of poles and nets, 
and is built m the form of a tube, very wide at the mouth, and very 

narrow at the extremity. 
ANAS.— (Lat a Duel:.) The ducks are induced to 



enter the “pipe’* by the 
antics of a dog, and by 
some hemp -seed pre- 
viously strewn on the 
water. They are then 
driven onwards to the 
smaller end, where they 
are caught and killed. 

Wilson, in his American 
Ornithology, gives the 
following account of the 
method of catching wild 
ducks practised in Ame- 


Boschas (Qr. Boo-Kas, a Mallard; from /SoVkt], nca. 

the Mallard. ‘‘In some ponds fre- 

quented by these birds, 
five or six wooden figures, cut and painted so as to rejircsent ducks, and 
sunk by pieces of lead nailed on their bottoms so as to float at the 
usual depth on the surface, are anchored in a favourable position for 


♦ The keeper of a decoy in Lincolnshire mentioned that “the Mallard, Pintail, and 
Teal, frequent rich flooded lands, swittering with their nebs (beaks) in the soil, and 
sucking out all its strength; but the VAgeon is an amazing fowl to graze, and a strange 
eater of grass. ’ — Kicuahdson. 
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being raked from a concealment of bmsb, &c. on sliore. The appearance 
of these usually attracts passing flocks, which alight, and are sliot down. 
Sometimes eight or ten of these painted wooden ducks are fixed on 
a frame in various swimming postures, and secured to the bow of the 
gunner’s skiff, projecting before it in such a way that the weight of the 
frame sinks the figures to their proper depth; the skiff is then dressed 
with sedge or coarse grass, in an artful manner, as low as the water’s 
edge; and under cover of this, which appears like a party of ducks 
swimming by a small island, the gunner floats down sometimes to the 
very skirt of a whole congregated multitude, and pours in a destructive 
and repeated fire of shot among them. In winter, when detached 
pieces of ice are occasionally floating in the river, some of the gunners 
on the Delaware paint their whole skiff or canoe white, and laying 
themselves flat at the bottom, with their hand over the side silently 
managing a small paddle, direct it imperceptibly into or near a flock 
before the ducks have distinguished it from a floating mass of icc, and 
generally do great execution among them. A whole flock has sometimes 
been thus surprised asleep with their heads under their wings.” 

The Tame Duck is so well known as to need no description. The 
manner in which it fights the cock is highly amusing and but little known. 
It frequently happens while the fowls are being fed, that the duck runs 
among them, and by the help of his larger beak, gobbles up an undue 
share of the provisions. This the cock resents by giving him a peck. 
The Duck takes no notice, but gets behind the cock, deals him a hard 
peck, and looks innocent. The cock jumps round, but sees nothing. 
Presently another hard peck comes, and he gets very an^ry. A third 
peck ; but this time the cock sees his enemy, and rushes at liim furiously. 
Down flops the duck on the ground, and lets the cock pass over him. 
After running over him once or twice, and then jumping on him, the 
cock is persuaded that his enemy is quite dead, and walks off on the tips 
of liis toes. Presently the duck first opens one eye and then the other, 
gets up, and quietly pecks the cock again. The same manoeuvres are 
repeated, until at last the duck wins, like Fabius, by delay, and drives his 
antagonist fairly off the field. 

The Teal* is the smallest of our ducks. It frequently breeds in 
England, mostly choosing the northern lakes for tliat purpose. Its flight 
is exceedingly rapid, soon carrying it out of the reacli of gun-shot. It 
chooses night for its feeding-time, and during the day conceals itself 
under the herbs that fringe the banks of the water where it has chosen 
its habitation. Its nest is also carefully placed among dense herbage, 
and contains from eight to twelve whitish eggs. 

The delicacy of its flesh is well known, and it therefore figures on 
most well-furnished tables. 


* See page .'110. 
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Queequedula. — (L at.) 



Crecca, the Teal. 


The Eider Duck. — Tlic Eider Duck furnishes llic celebrated down in 

such request for pillows and 
Sub-family/. FuligulhKV. — i^vom F aligUlaf beds. It is a singular fact, 
Lat dim. of Falir, a Fm-Dueb.) that the down must be 
SoiiATKRiA.—(U!r.*:Sci:fici, the body; Tf/pw, plucked from the bird when 
to wear away.) living, as it seems to lose its 

peculiar clasi.icity and soft- 
ness when taken from the 
bird after its death. Tlie 
down is pluek{‘d by the bird 
itself from its breast, for the 
purpose of lining its nest, 
whieh is then repeatedly 
robbed until the Eider is 
reduced to laying its eggs on 
the down from the male bird. 
These eggs are generally 
permitted to be hatched, or 
the birds would forsake the 
spot, and never relurn again. 
So completely does tlie poor 
bird denude itself, that one 
Mollisstma (Lat. very soft), the Eider Duch female will furnish half-a- 

pound ’s weight of down. 
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Tlie CoLyMBii)^ arc remarkable for their powers of diving. The legs 
are placed very far behind, and the toes arc so arranged as to fold up 
wlien returning from the stroke. 

The foot of the Grebes is not webbed like that of most water birds, 
but each toe is separate and llatteiicd, so as to serve as a separate paddh^ 
The Grebes dive so instantaneously that it is difficult to shoot them, as they 
dive at the flash, and do not reappear for nearly two hundred yards, and 
then they merely raise their head above water for a second, and agaiu 
disappetir. 

Family TI. . . Colymbidm. — (Gr. KuKvix^os, a Diver.) 

ISub-family a. . Ool//iulin(£, 



Glacialis (Lat. iej/), the Great Northern Diver, 

All the Grebes feed upon fishes and the various water insects, but their 
stomachs are almost invariably found to contain a mass of their own 
feathers. This circumstance presents a singular analogy to those masses 
of compacted hair which are often found in the stomaclis of cows. In all 
probability the reason for their ])resence is the same, that the feathers 
and hairs are accidentally conveyed to the stomach after the creature has 
been making its toilet. 
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Of the three British species of Divers, the Great Northern Diver* 
is the largest. It is generally found on the shores of the Orkneys and 
Shetland. 

This bird justly deserves its name of Diver, as it can pursue fish under 
water with the greatest ease and certainty, and can remain under water 
without inconvenience for a considerable time. 

The nest of this bird is a tolerably large flattened mass of dead herbage, 
and is placed near the water’s edge, in some place where the bird 
imagines that the reeds and flags, among which it is laid, will guard it 
from discovery. But unfortunately, the bird dislikes flying, and prefers 
to walk to and from its nest, thereby leaving a very evident track, by 
which it is often discovered. 

The eggs are usually two in number, altliough three have been found 
in one nest. Their colour is dark olive brown, sparingly marked with 
dark spots. 

The Crested Grebe is found in some of the fens of the Midland 

counties of England, and also 
Sub-family h. Podiceplnm. inhabits parts of Scotland. 

PoDicEPS. — {A hybrid word.) This bird, together with the 

other Grebes, builds its nest 
of a mass of roots and reeds, 
among sedges. The female, 
like the water hen, covers up 
her eggs when she leaves her 
nest, which, unlike the nests 
of most of the aquatic birds, 
floats upon the surface of the 
water. 

The Dabchick, or Little 
Grebe, is very common in 
most parts of England, and is 
spread over Europe and Asia. 
It is easily alarmed, and in- 
stantly dives, after which it is 
of little use to look for the 
bird. Even in a small pond 
wliere tame Dabchicks arc 
kept, if they are startled at 
anything, they all disappear 
CristatuB (Lat. crested)^ the Crested Grebe, magic, and reappear 

in the same mysterious man- 
ner. Even when confined in the limited space of a small pond, the 
sharpest eye cannot detect them as they hide under floating herbage, 
or are sheltered by an overhanging bank." 

* See page SU. 
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It is easily domesticated, 
and is often seen placed as 
an ornament in lakes, or 
even in ponds, where it 
swims about very merrily, 
and seems to enjoy playing 
a game at hide-and-seek with 
any observer who is attempt- 
ing to watch its movements. 

The Puffin is common 
at the Needles and tlie 
western islands of England. 
It' forms deep burrows in 
the soil, in whicli one egg 
is deposited, ©r usurps tlie 
burrow of a rabbit. The 
hole is generally from three 
to four feet in depth, when 
the Puffin is forced to 


PodTceps. 



Minor (Lat. lesser), the Little Grebe or Dab- 
chick. 


labour for itself; it usually takes a winding course; and the inhabitant 
is secured from surprise by form- 
ing two entrances, in order that if Family III. . Alcl<la‘. — (Lat. Alca, an 
one entrance is attacked, it may Auk ) 

esca])e by the other. Tlic esrg is Sab-family a. Alr/7t'r'. 

I * t ^ j ii \ 1 j Ti.. >1.- . /r ^ L \ 


always deposited at the furthest 
extremity of the hole, and is not 
easy to be obtained, on accoiuit 
of the vigorous resistance made 
by the parent bird. It is an ex- 
cellent diver, plunging fearlessly 
from a lofty cliff into the sea, and 
speedily returning with its beak 
full of fish, usually sprats, which 
arc secured by their heads, and lie 
in a row along the bill of tin; 
Puffin, forming a kind of pisca- 
torial fringe. Its enormous and 
sharp-edged bill renders it a for- 
midable antagonist to intruders. 
The length of the bird is thirteen 
inches. 

It is said that the Raven and 


Fuatercul^.— (Lat.) 







the Puffin have occasional con- Erotica (Lat. Arctic), tiic . 
nicts, the object of dispute being 

generally the egg or young of the Auk, for which the Raven has a great 
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predilection. The issue of the combat d pends principally on its position, 
each bird trying to keep to its own peculiar element. If the Pullin 
can drag thcMkaven over the rocks into the sei, it is speedily victorious, 
as it drowns its sable adversary without much trouble, but if, on the 
contrary, the Haven can keep to shore, its superior size and strength gain 
the dominion. 

Alca. — (Lat. an Auk,) 



Impeiinis (Lat. winf/lc'Sf<), the Great Au7c. 

The Alcid/E or Auks arc never seen inland, but exclusively inhabit the 
sea-shores. In this family the wings arc small, and in some genera 
useless for flight. The feet being required more for diving than walking, 
are ])laced so far back tiiat the birds, when sitting, assume an erect 
attitude, and their walk is nothing but an undignihed (1 was going to sav 
awkward') shuffle. 

The Great Auk is an inhabitant of the Arctic Circle, but is sometimes 
seen in the northern islands of Scotland. The wings of this bird are 
incapable of raising it into the air, but serve admirably as paddles when 
diving. It breeds principally on the shores of Iceland and Spitzbergen, 
laying one large egg on a cleft of a high rock. The eggs are extremely 
scarce, and fetch a very high price among collectors, a circumstance 
which has caused some most ingenious impositions. In one case two cd* 
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Diese were olTcred for sale at a shop where natural curiosities 
are bought and sold. They were offered, I believe, at £5 each, which 
being a very low price, excited the suspicions of the buyer, who asked 
the seller to leave them while ho examined them, lie examined them 
aecordiugly, and although he doubted, yet they looked very genuine 
indeed. They liad the peculiar smell of the Auk^s eggs, the hole 
through which the contents were extracted was perfectly natural, the 
lining membrane of the egg being still in its place. Just as the price was 
about to be ])aid, a visitor happened to enter the shop, who recognised 
the seller as a man who had sold many of these eggs of late at the same 
price, but who manufactured all the eggs himsedf. Tliey were, in fact, 
nothing but models, exquisitely copied, and accurate in every particular, 
but yet only a composition of plaster of Paris with other ingredients. 

The length of the bird is nearly three feet. 

The Cape Penguin is very common at the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Palkland Islands. From the extraordinary sound it produces while 
on shore, it is called the 
Jackass J^enguin. Darwin 
gives the following interest- 
ing account of this bird : — 

*‘Iu diving, its little plume- 
less wungs are used as fins, 
but on the land, as front legs> 

When crawling (it mny be 
said on four legs) through 
the tussocks, or on the side 
of a grassy cliff, it moved so 
very quickly that it might 
readily have been mistaken 
for a quadnqied. Wlicii at 
sea and fishing, it conics to 
the surface, for the purpose 
of breathing, with such a 
spring, and dives again so 
instantaneously, that I defy 
any one at first sight to be 
sure that it is not a fish leap- 
ing for sport.^’ 

These birds feed their 
young in a very singular 
manner. The parent bird 
gets on a hillock, and ap- 
parently delivers a very impassioned speech for a few minutes, at the end 
of which, it lowers its head and opens its beak. The young one, who 
has been a patient auditor, thrusts its head into the open beak of the 


Sub-family c. Spheniscinw, 
Sphenjscus. — (Gr. cr(prjyl(rKos, a little 
wedge.) 



Demeraus (Lat. subfnerged)^ the Cape 
Penguin. 
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mother, and seems to suck its subsistence from the throat of the parent 
bird. Another speecli is immedwtely made, and the same process re- 
peated, until the young is satisfied. 

This Penguin is very courageous, but utterly destitute of the better 
part of courage — discretion ; for it will boldly charge at a man just as 
Don Quixote charged the windmills, and with the same success, as a few 
blows from a stick is sufficient to lay a dozen birds prostrate. 

The Common Guillemot 
makes its appearance on our 
coasts in the beginning of 
spring, and inhabits the clifls 
overhanging the sea. Each 
female deposits one egg on a 
naked ledge of rock, and sits 
upon it with great persever- 
ance, even suifering itself to 
be taken by hand. The egg 
is usually a pale green, 
streaked and blotched with 
brown, but is very variable 
both in colour and markings. 
Tiie length of the bird is 
fifteen inches. 

The Eulmar Petrel is 
an inhabitant of the Arctic 
circle, but breeds abundantly 
in St. Kilda and the Orkneys. 
The inhabitants of those 
islands consider the Eulmar 
as one of tlieir principal 
means of subsistence, and to 
obtain the birds they expose themselves to the greatest dangers. The 
feathers of the Eulmar Petrel are used for their beds, its llesn thc^ (;at, 
its oil is delicate and gives an excellent light when used in a lamp, besides 
which it is considered a good remedy for wounds. To obtain the birds, 
the inhabitants w^ait until they are nearly fledged, when they lower 
themselves down the face of the most fearful precipices, saved from 
destruction merely by a rope. This rope is one or the principal items of 
the property of the people who live in the Orkneys. It is sometimes 
made of hide, but the best ropes are woven of hair, and are found to be 
less liable to fray against the rocks tlian if they were made of any other 
material. There arc many stories of the dangers encountered by the 
daring cragsman, but there is no snace for their insertion. 

The Eulmar Petrel lays one white egg, large and brittle, which is 


Sub-family d. UHtub. 
Uria. — (Q r. OvpiOf a Diver.) 



Trolle, the Guillemot. 
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imbued with the peculiar oily odour that characterises the bird. The 
food of the Fulmar consists of the flesh and blubber of dead whales and 

Family IV. • ProcellarldeB, 

Sub-family a. ProcelldTlncB, 

L — (Lat. stormy.) 



Qlaciiilis (Lat. icy), the Fulmar Pelrtl. 
other cetacea, and also of molluscs and crustacca. The length of the 
bird is sixteen inches. 


The Stohmy Petkel is, 
under the name of Mother 
Carey’s chicken, the terror 
of the sailor, who always 
considers the bird as tlie 
precursor of a storm. It is 
the smallest of the web- 
footed birds. Few storms 
are violent enough to keep 
this curious little bird from 
wandering over the waves 
in search of the food that 
the disturbed water casts to 
the surface. Like the Ful- 
mar, the Stormy Petrel is 
so exceedingly oily in tex- 
ture, that the inhabitants 
of the Fcroc Islands draw 
a wick through its body 
and use it as a lamp. 
Wilson gives the following 
under sail : — 


Thalasbidroma. — (Gr. ©dAao-cra, the sea ; 
hp6lxos, a race.) 


Pelagica (Lat. belonging to the sea)^ the 
Stormy Petrel. 

account of its habits while following a sV 
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“ It is indeed an interesting sight to observe tliese little birds in k gale, 
coursing over the waves, down the declivities, up the ascents of the 
foaming surf that threatens to bend over their heads ; sweeping along 
the hollow troughs of the sea, as in a sheltered valley, and again mounting 
with the rising billow, and just above its surface, occasionally dropping 
its feet, whicli, striking the water, throws it up again with additionjil 
force; sometimes leaping with both legs parallel, on the surface of the 
roughest \yaves for sovcnal yards at a time. Meanwhile it continues 
coursing from side to side of tlie ship’s wake, making excursions far and 
wide, to the righ-t and to the left, now a great way ahead, and now shooting 
astern for several liundrod yards, returning again to the ship, as if she were 
all the time statiouarv, though perhaps running at the rate of ten knots 
an hour ! Hut the most singular peculiarity of this bird is its faculty of 
standing and even running on the surface of the water, which it performs 
with apparent facility. AVhen any greasy matter is thrown overboard, these 
birds instantly collect round it, and face to windward, wit h their long 
wings expanded and their webbed feet patting the water, the lightness of 
their bodies and the action of the wind on their wings enable them to do 
this with ease. In calm weather they perform the same manoeuvre by 
keeping their wings just so much in action as to prevent their feet from 
sinking below the surface. j\ccording to HufTon, it is from this singular 
habit that the whole genus have obtained the name Petrel, from the 
apostle Peter, wlio, as Scripture informs us, also walked on the water.” 

The Wakdetiing Albatbos, the largest of the genus, is a well-known 
bird in the southern seas, following ships for many miles in hopes of ob- 
taining the refuse tlirown overboard. So voracious is the Albatros, that 
it will swallow entire a fish of four or five pounds’ weight. Tlie flight of 
this bird is peculiarly maje.stic. Its extreme length of wing prevents it 
from rising at once from the ground, but when ouee launched into t he 
air, it seems to float and direct its course wit hout elTort. Gould in 
describing the flight of this bird says : — 

‘‘ The powers of flight of the Wandering Albatros are much greater 
than those of any other bird that has come und(;r my obsei vation. 
Although during calm or moderate weather it sometimes rests on the 
surface of the water, it is almost constantly on the wing, and is equally 
at ease while passing over the glassy surface during the stillest calm, or 
sweeping with arrow-like swiftness before the most furious gale ; and the 
way in which it just tops the raging billows, and sweej)s between the 
gulfy waves, has a hundred times called forth my wonder and admiration. 
Although a vessel running before the wund frequently sails more than 
200 miles in the twenty-four lioiirs, and that for days together, still tlie 
Albatros has not the slightest difiiculty in keeping up with the ship, but 
also performs circles of many miles in extent, returning again to hunt up 
the wake of the vessel for any substances thrown overboard.” 

The voracity of the Albatros renders it an easy prey. A hook is baited 
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wiib a piece of blubber, fastened firmly to a string, and suffered to tow 
astern. The bird immediately sweeps down to seize*- its prey, and is 
arrested by the hook, by means of which it is drawn into the ship. It 
seems rather remarkable that a bird that lives in or over the sea during 
its whole life, should prove a landsman when taken on board. Yet, 
when the Albatros is caught and placed on deck, it begins to stagger 
about, and soon becomes as thoroughly sea sick as the most inexperienced 
cockney. The best description of the nidifieation of the Wandering 
Albatros is that given by Mr. Earl, quoted by Gould. 

Mr. Earl, after climbing a fearfully dangerous precipice in the Island of 
Tristan d’Acunha, arrived at a large pjain of dark grey lava, on the 
summit of wEich the nests of the Albatros w'ere made. “ A death-like 


DioMEdEa. — {Proper name.) 



Exiilans (Lat. Jjaiiislied)^ the Wandering Albatros, 


stillness prevailed in these high regions, and to my car our voices had a 
strange unnatural echo, and 1 fancied our forms appeared gigantic, wEilst 
the air was piercing cold. The prospect w’as altogether sublime, and 
filled the mind with awe. The huge Albatros here appeared to dread no 
interloper or enemy; for their young w'erc on the ground completely 
uncovered, and the old ones were stalking around them. They lay but 
one egg, on the ground, where they make" a kind of nest by scraping the 
earth around it ; the young is entirely wdiite, and covered with a woolly 
down, which is very beautiful. As we approached, they snapped their 
beaks with a very quick motion, making a great noise ; this and the 
throwing up the contents of the stomach are the only means of offence 
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and defence they seem to possess. I again visited the mountain about 
live months afterwards, when I found tlie young albatroses still sitting 
on their nests, and tliey had never moved away from them.” The expanse 
of wing in the Wandering Albatros is from eleven to fourteen feet. 


Family V. . . Laridae. 
Sub-family K Larln(B, 
Larus. — (Lat. a OuU.) 



Marinus (Lat. belonging to tJie aca), the Black-baeiccd Gall. 

The Black-backed Gull is a common bird on our coasts. During 
the winter it seeks the warmer coasts of southern Europe. It breeds in 
great numbers on the shores of the Bristol Channel, tiie Orkneys, and 
other coasts of Great Brit ain. Its nest is composed of grass, rushes, and 
other materials, and contains three or four eggs, of an olive green marked 
with very dark brown. Neither the gulls nor the terns dive, but snatch 
up their prey when at or near the surface. 

The Terns or Sea-Swallows are possessed of great power and 
endurance of flight, their long forked tails and pointed wings indicating 
strength and swiftness. 

Tlie Common Tern is found in plenty along the southern shores of 
Europe, in many parts of Asia and Africa. It is frequently seen on the 
southern shores of England, and has been found in North America. It 
preys on fish, which it snatches from the surface with unerring aim, as it 
skims over the waves with astonishing velocity. 
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The nest of this bird 
is made on the sand 
above liigli-water mark, 
and contains two or 
three eggs, on which 
the female usually sits 
by night. The length 
of the Common Tern 
is about fourteen 
inches. 

The Noddy, so fre- 
quently celebrated by 
travellers who iiavb 
passed the cMjuator, is 
a species of Tern. 


Sub-family c. SteiniucB. 
Sterna. — (Lat. Stemo, / strew.) 



Hirundo (Lat. a Swallow), the Common Tern. 


The Tropic Biro, as its name imports, is seldom seen many degrees 
beyond the tropics, although a storm occasionally drives it from its ac- 
customed habitiat. 

Family VI. . . Pelcoantdae. — (Gr. TleKeKdv, a Pelican. Pelican-kind.) 

^ Sub-family h. . Phaetonlnce. 



^LthercuB (Lat. belonging to the shj/), the Tropic lllrd. 


Its rapid flight seems to be accomplished almost without the aid of 
wings. It preys extensively on the flying-fish, who frequently escapes Jus 

Y 
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airy foe but to fall into the jaws of some rapacious rover of the deep. It 
has been known to continue on the wing for whole days and nights, but 
sometimes rests on the back of a turtle sleeping at the surface of the 
water. The length of the Tropic Bird is about eighteen inches. 


Sub-family c. PelecanlncB, 

SULA. 



BassanSa (Lat. helonging to the Bass Jtocic), the Cfannet or Solan Goose, 

The Gannet, or Solan Goose, is common on some of our shores, 
especially at the Bass Hock at the entrance of the Frith of Forth. This 
rock is literally covered with Gaunets, and is rented at a higl\ price from 
the proprietor, who makes over to the tenant the vast flocks of birds 
that take up their residence on the rock. Great numbers of Gannets 
breed at St. Kilda, and many arc sent to Edinburgh and other markets. 

The Gannct feeds almost entirely on lierrings, which it seizes by 
plunging with extraordinary force from a considerable height. Tliis 
metliod of procuring food has led to an ingenious device for capturing 
the bird. A herring is fastened to a board, and suffered to float on the 
surface of the water. The Gaunet, seeing the fish apparently sporting 
on the surface, plunges at it with such force that it is instantly killed by 
the blow. A Gannet was once taken when the board was sunk to the 
dey)th of six feet, yet even at that depth the bird’s neck was dislocated, 
and its bill firmly stuck into the wood. The length of the Gannet is 
about two feet eight inches. 

The Booby is a species of Gannet. Sailors have given it this rather 
inelegant naine on account of the stupidity it displays in suffering itself 
to be knocked down with a stick, or even taken up by hand. 
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The Cormorant is found in abundance on our coasts, and is widely 
spread over many parts of tlie world. It is exceedingly voracious, and 
devours an almost incredible amount of fish. It is an excellent diver, 
and chases the fish actually under the water, seldom if ever returning 
without having secured its prey. Like the otter, when engaged in chase, 
it occasionally rises to take breath, and then resumes the pursuit with 
renewed vigour. Waterton 
gives the following amusing de- 
scription of the proceedings of 
a Cormorant : — “Lirst raising 
his body nearly perpendicular, 
down he plunges into the deep, 
and after staying there a con- 
siderable time he is sure to 
bring up a fish, which he in- 
variably swallows head fore- 
most. Sometimes, half an hour 
elapses before he can manage 
to accommodate a large cel 
quietly ill his stomach, lou 
SCO him straining violently 
W'ith repeated efforts to gulp 
it; and when you fancy that 
the slippery mouthful is suc- 
cessfully disposed of, all of a 
sudden the eel retrogrades up- 
wards from its dismal sepulchre, 
struggling violently to escape*. 

Tlie Corniorant swallows il 
again, and np agadi it conies, 
and sliows its tail a foot or 
more out of its destroyer’s 
mouth. At length, worn out with perpetual writliings and slidings, the 
eel is gulped down into the Cormorant’s stomach for the last time, there 
to meet its dreaded and inevitable fate. This gormandising exhibition 
was witnessed here by several individuals, both ladies and gentlemen, on 
Nov. 26, 1832, through an excellent cight-and-twenty guinea telescope, 
the Cormorant being at that time not more than a hundred yards distant 
from the observers. I was of the parly.” 

The Cormorant has the power of perching on trees, an accomplishment, 
which we should hardly suspect a web-footed bird of possessing. Milton, 
in a well-known passage in liis “ Paradise Lost,” alludes to this habit. 
Speaking of Satan under the disguise of the Cormorant, he tells that he, 

- on the tree of life. 

The middle tree, and highest there that grew. 

Sat.” 


Phalacroc5rax. — (Gr. ^a\aKp6s, bald , 
Kupa(, a 



Carbo (Lat. a Coal), the Cormorant. 
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The Cormorant is easily tamed, and its fishing propensities can be 
turned to good account. The Chinese, at the present day, employ a 
kind of Cormorant for that purpose, having previously placed a ring round 
the bird’s neck, to prevent it from swallowing the fish. The eggs of this 
bird are usually laid on the rock, but sometimes in the branches of trees. 
A thick coat of chalk envelopes the eggs, and can be easily scraped off 
with a knife. The length of the bird is about three feet. 


The White Pelican inhabits Africa, India, and great part of the 
south-eastern portions of Europe. It is a very conspicuous bird, its 
. . ^ ^ ^ ^ singular membranous pouch 

Pf.lecanus. (Latinised from Gr. IleAcKdi'.) offering a distinction per- 
fectly unmistakeable. The 
pouch, when distended, holds 
two gallons of water, but 
the bird has the power of 
contracting it so that it is 
scarcely to be discerned. 
The pouch also serves as a 
net in which to scoop up 
the fish on which the Pelican 
feeds.* Another most im- 
portant use of the pouch is 
to convey food to the young. 
The parent Pelican presses 
the pouch against its breast, 
in order to enable the young 
to obtain the fish ; which 
action, in all probability, 
gave rise to the fable of the 
] W Pelican feeding its young 

' r with its owm blood. The red 

tip of the bill probably aided 
the deception. 

Although a web-footed 
bird, the Pelican, like the 
cormorant, can perch on 
trees, although it prefers 
sitting on rocks. The colour of this bird is a pure white, with a very 
slight tinge of rose-colour, and the pouch is yellow. The length of the 
bird is nearly six feet. 



Onocrotiilus (Gr. *OvoKpoTa\os\ derived 
from SyoSf an ass, and ifp6ra\ov, a rattle), 
the White Pelican, 


The Frigate Pelican, or Man-of-War Bird, is usually found be- 
tween the tropics. Although when stripped of its feathers it is hardly 

* The beautiful Pelicans in the Zoological Gardens exhibit this pouch and its uses 
•dniirably. 
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larger than a pigeon, yet no man can touch at the same time the tips of 
:ts extended wings. The long wing bones are exceedingly light, ana the 
whole apparatus of air-cells is extremely developed, so that its real 
jy eight is very trifling. It flies at a great height above the water, and 
from that elevation pounces down on fish, especially preferring the poor 
persecuted flying-fish for its prey. According to some authors, the name 
Df Man-of-War Bird was given to it because its appearance was said to 
foretel the coming of a ship ; probably because the Brigate Pelican and 

Fregata.— (From the Spanish Fragdta, a ship.) * 



AquUa (Lat. an Eagle)^ the Frigate Pelican. 


real frigates are equally averse to storms, and both like to come into 
harbour if the weather threatens. Under the throat of the Frigate 
Pelican is a large pouch, of a deep red colour, wliicli can be distended 
with air at the ])leasure of the bird. The pouch is larger and of a more 
brilliant red in the male than in his consort, and the general plumage 
of the female is not so bright as that of the male. 

Although its swiftness of wing and general activity enable it to snatch 
a fish from the surface of the water, or to pounce upon the flying- fish 
before it can again seek the protection of its native element, yet it too 
often uses its powers in robbing other birds of their lawful prey. It is 
enabled, in some mysterious way, to find its way home by night, even 
though it may be four or five hundred miles from land. The length of 
the male bird is three feet, and the expanse of wing eight feet. 

* Possibly both from Gr. vaZt jcaTo^pafCTijy, a decked vessel. The word “ freight " is 
also derived from the same root. » 
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Class III. . . REPTILTA-“-(Lat. Creeping things.) 

Order I. . . SAVRA.~~(Q(T. '2avpa, a Lizard.) 

Sub-order L Leptoglossje. — (Gr. AevrSs, slender ; yXucra’a, the tongue.) 
Tribe I, . . CYCLOSAURA.— (Qr. KvKXoSf a circle; aavpa.) 

Family IV. Lacertinldae.— (Lat. Lacerta, a Lizard. Lizard-kind.) 


ZooTOCA. — (Gr. 2q)6s, living ; t'iktq), to bring forth.) 



VivipJira (Lat viviparons), the Common Lizard, 


We now arrive at the singular Class of Reptiles, The animals of 
this class vary exceedingly in their forms, sizes, and habits, but the 
peculiar formation of the circulatory system, together with many other 
anatomical distinctions, plainly mark them out as a distinct class. 

Tlie LiZAnns are usually active, bright-eyed little creatures, delighting 
to ba‘<'k in ’he sun, near some safe retreat, to which they dart with asto- 
nishing celerity upon the slightest alarm. Two species of Lizards inhabit 
this country, the Common Lizard, and the Sand Lizard. The latter 
animal is considerably larger than the Common Lizard, as it sometimes 
measures a foot in length. It frequents sandy heaths, and in the sand 
its eggs are deposited, fourteen or fifteen in number. The eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, and the young immediately lead an inde- 
pendent life. During the winter this as well as the Common Lizard 
hybernates in a burrow usually made under the roots of a tree, nor does 
it again make its appearance until the spring. 

The Common Lizard is only six inches in length. It is more active 
than the Sand Lizard, disappearing like magic on being alarmed. Wlien 
seized, its tail frequently snaps off like glass. Both British Lizards feed 
on insects. 
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Tribe II. GEISSOSAURA.— (Gr. Uhaov, a 
comice ; traiipa.) 

Family XV. Scincldse. — (Gr. 2«i7«os, a kind 
of Lizard.) 

A NGUis. — (Lat. a Snake.) 


Tlie Blind-worm is 
not a snake, as gene- 
rally supposed, but a 
legless lizard of the 
Skink family. It is 
perfectly harmless ; its 
small mouth and very 
minute teeth precluding 
all attempts to injure, 
even if it had the will. 

When alarmed, it snaps 
asunder at the slightest 
blow, like the tail of 
the Common Lizard, 
and from that pecu- 
liarity has derived its 
name of “ fragilis.” It 
feeds almost entirely 
on small slugs, its jaws 
not being capable of 
admitting any larger 
prey. It is very com- 
mon in most parts of England, and may be seen basking in Ihc sun in 
hedgerows or under old walls. Its eyes are very small, but brilliant. 



Fragilis (Lat. fragile)^ the Blind-worm or 
Slow-worm. 


The Geckos* arc nocturnal lizards, remaining hidden in crevices during 
the day, but wandering forth at night in search of their insect prey. 
They run about on the smooth walls and ceilings with the greatest ease, 
as their feet are furnished with an apparatus exactly resembling a boy's 
sucker, by means of which they are able to adhere to tbe wall, or even 
to the roof. They labour in their country under precisely the same im- 
putations that the toad does in England, namely, of being venomous 
creatures, producing horrible diseases when touched, together with many 
similar tales. Geckos are spread over every quart er of the globe, but are 
most numerous in Southern Asia. The species represented is common 
in India. 


The Iguana family is a very large one, containing 150 species. The 
Common Iguana is a native of Brazil, Cayenne, Jamaica, &c. In spite 
of its repulsive appearance, it is with many people a favourite article of 
food, and is said somewhat to resemble chicken. It is very fierce when 
attacked, and snaps at its enemies in a most determined manner, often 
scaring away an intruder by the ferocity of its aspect .f It is generally 

* See page 328. + See page 329. 
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Sub-order II. Pachyglossje. — (Gr. HaxiJs, thick; 7A«<r(ra, the tongue.) 
Tribe III. . . NYCTISAURA. — (Gr. NiJf, night; cravpa, a Lizard.) 
Family XXII. Geckotida). — (Geckos.) 

Gecko. 



Verus (Lat. true), the Gecko. 


taken by throwing a noose over its head, and dragging it from the 
branches by main force. It is then immediately killed, as its sharp 
notched teeth can inflict a very disagreeable wound. Sometimes it is 
hunted with dogs trained to the sport. It attains a considerable size, 
frequently reaching the length of six feet. 1 1 feeds usually on vegetable 
substances, such as leaves, fruit, and fungi ; but Iguanas have been seen 
in the Island of Isabella, that feed on eggs, insects, and even the in- 
testines of fowls. An enormous fossil Iguana has been discovered by 
Dr. Mantell, w'hosc length must have been nearly seventy feet. 


The terrible name of Flying Dragon belongs to a harmless little 
lizard, bearing small resemblance to the terrific animal so graphically de 
picted by Iletsch. This curious little lizard lives on trees, and feeds on 
insects instead of devouring pilgrims bound to the Gnadcnbildc. The 
peeuliar structure of its body bears a singular resemblance to that of the 
flying squirrel. The first six false ribs are greatly elongated, and 
support a wing-like expansion of skin, which when stretched serves to 
bear them up as they skim through the air from one tree to another. 
While running about on the branches, the so-called wings are folded to 
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Tribe IV. . . . STROBILOSAURA-— (Gr. ^rpo^iXos, anything twisted, 
a Fir-cone ; aavpa, a Lizard.) 

Family XXIII. Iguanldse.— 

Iguana. — {Native name.) 



Tuberculata (Lat. covered with pimpMy the Iguana. 
the side, but when it wishes to throw itself from the tree, the ribs are 
Family XXIV. Agamtdm.— (Gr. iyoLixosj unmarried.) 

Draco. — (Lat. a Dragon.) 



Volans ^Lat. flying), the Flying Dragon, 

raised, and the wings expanded. It is common in Java, India, and 
Borneo. 
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a Chameleon. Chameleon kind.) 
Chameleon. 


The Common Chameleon is plentifully found in northern Africa, the 

Tribe V. . DENDIlOSAUEA.-(Gr.A.V5^.,a ^ 

tree; aavpa. a Lizard.) v. i. *' c 

„ T yj but exhibits none of 

Family XXV. Chameleonida!.-(Gr,Xa/ioa.»», 

found in arboreal re|>- 
tiles. On the contrary, 
its movements are 
absurdly grave and 
solemn. The whole 
activity of the animal 
seems to be centered 
in its tongue, by means 
of which organ it 
secures flies and other 
insects with such mar- 
vellous rapidity, that 
the ancients may be 
well pardoned for their 
assertion that the air 
formed the only food 
of the Cliameleon. 
Uighly exaggerated 
descriptions have been given of the changes of colour in this animal. 
The changes are by no means so complete, nor are the colours so bright, 
as generally supposed. 

-And then its hue, 

W ho erer saw so fine a blue ? ” 



Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Chameleon. 


The poetic moralist further recounts its changes to green, black, and 
white. The umpire referred to in the poem is recorded to have asserted, 

“ If you don’t find him black, I’ll eat him 

but every one who has watched a Cliameleon for any time, will be 
eqmally ready to eat him the moment that he turns white. 

The power of the Chameleon to move its eyes in dilTercnt directions 
at the same time, gives it a most singular aspect. Its enormously long 
tongue can be withdrawn into the mouth when not in use ; but when the 
creature secs a fly within reach, the tongue is instantly darted forth, and 
by means of a gummy secretion at the tip secures the fly. The whole 
movement is so quick as almost to elude the eye. 


The peculiar gliding movements of the Snakes render them excellent 
types of the Eeptiles ; a word derived from the Latin repo, 1 creep. The 
extraordinary flexibility of their bodies is caused by the structure of their 
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vertebrfiB, each one of wliich fits into the one behind it by a ball-and- 
socket joint, thus allowing freedom of motion in every direction. 

The IIattle-snake is a native of America. Its name is derived from 
the loose bony structure at the extremity of its tail, called the rattle, 
and which by the sound of its movements gives timely intimation of the 

Order II. . . OPil/D/A.— (Gr. ^0(f>iS, a Serpent.) 

Sub-order I. Vir-ERiNA. — (Lat. Vipera^ a Yiper.) 

Family I. . Crotalldre. — (Gr. KpordKovt a Rattle.) 

UnoreopHUS. — (Gr. Oupo, the tail ; a noise.) 



Durifisus (Lat. durus, harsh), the Jlattle-snakc. 


vicinity of this terrible reptile. Fortunately, its disposition is exceed- 
ingly sluggish, and it invariably sounds its rattle when irritated or dis- 
turbed. its bite is inevitably mortal, and death always ensues within a 
few hours after the wound has been inflicted. 

The deadly weapons with which the venomous serpents are armed, are 
two long curved fangs belonging to the upper jaw, and moving on a 
Iiinge, by which they lie flat in the mouth wdien not wanted. An aperture 
exists in the point of the fang, by wliicli a poisonous fluid, secreted in a 
gland at the base of the tooth, is poured into the wound, and, mixing 
with the blood, rapidly carries its deadly influence throughout the entire 
system. A short time since, an American physician was exhibiting a 
caged rattle-snake to his friends ; he approached his hand too near the 
irritated reptile, who instantaneously inflicted a wound ; and, although 
every precaution was taken, the bite proved fatal in a few hours. 

Waterton gives some useful hints respecting the snakes, especially 
those of the venomous kind : — 
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“ When a man is ranging a forest, and secs a serpent gliding towards 
him, (which is a very rare occurrence,) he has only to tack off in a side 
direction, and he may be perfectly assured that it will not follow him. 
Should the man, however, stand still, and should the snake be one of 
those overgrown monsters capable of making a meal of a man, — ^in 
these cases the snake would pursue its course ; and when it got suffi- 
ciently near to the place where the man was standing, would raise the 
forepart of its body in a retiring attitude, and then dart at him and seize 
him. A man may pass within a yard of Rattle-snakes with safety, pro- 
vided he goes quietly ; but should he irritate a Rattle-snake, or tread 
incautiously upon it, he would infallibly receive a wound from its fang, — 
though, by the bye, wuth the point of that fang curved downwards, not 
upwards.” 

This latter passage refers to a plate in Audubon’s Ornithology, where 
a Rattle-snake is represented attacking a mocking-bird’s nest, and threat- 
ening the birds with two fangs curved tijpwards at the points — a mistake 
which Waterton never loses sight of. 

The same author was nearly falling a victim to a Rattle-snake. lie 
saw what he thought was a green locust struggling in the grass. On 
stooping down to examine it, he was considerably alarmed at discovering 
it to be the tail of a rattle-snake. 

The mhabitants of those countries where the Rattle-snake lives are 
not very much afraid of it, as they know that it will be sure to run away 
directly it hears the approach of human footsteps. It appears that when 
a man is cutting wood or otherwise engaged in a forest, and hears a 
Rattle-snake near him, he has no fear, as long as he can keep its rattle 
going, but directly the sound ceases, the man is rather in dread, not 
knowing where the animal may turn up next : so he keeps the snake in 
a constant state of alarm, by throwing bits of wood or sticks at the 
place where the reptile is lying, and on again hearing the sound of the 
rattle, he continues his work in confidence, until the snake is silent, when 
some more missiles are sent in the same direction. 

An American told me that, even wlien these snakes are ready for 
a spring, tliey can be avoided by smartly clapping the hands toget-her, or 
striking the ground with a stick. The snake lias the whole powers of 
its mind bent upon its fatal stroke, and, on hearing such an unexpected 
sound, it is startled, like a man suddenly waked from sleep, and falls 
dowm in its coil again, giving time for its intended victim to escape 
before it has made up its mind to another assault. 

Some years ago a number of these snakes were wanted for certain 
menageries, and were caught in the following manner. There are some 
places where the Rattle-snakes abound, and may be seen lying in their 
holes. A party of sailors were despatched to one of these haunts, furnished 
with baskets, ropes, poles, and various other implements. The sailors 
thought it great fun, and laid their plans as follows. They gave three 
men to each snake, two of them having a rope, and the third a pole and 
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basket. Tliey commenced by making one of those slip-knots so common 
among sailors, in the centre of the cord. Tliis was laid over tlje hole, 
and drawn together until it was just large enough to surround it. The 
third man, then, either threw stones at tlie entrance of the den, or poked 
about it with the pole, until the snake put out its head to see what was 
the matter. Directly the reptile's head and neck w'ere fairly outside, t he 
two men drew the rope tight, and carried it between them to the open 
basket, into which they dropped it, while the third man shut d )\vn the 
lid with his pole, and then fastened it. The cord being slackened, the 
snake soon WTiggled itself out of the noose, and the men set off after 
another victim. 

The length of this snake has seldom been known to exceed seven feet. 

The Puff Adder is an inhabitant of Southern Africa. It is a short, 
Ihick, flattish snake, of a most sinister and malignant aspect. Tlie fol- 
lowing alarming adventure occurred to Mr. Cole, a resident in the Cape. 

“ 1 was going quietly to bed one evening, wearied by a long day’s 
hunting, when, close to my feet and by my bed-side, some glittering 
substance caught 

my eye. I stooped Family II. Viperidm. — (Lat. Vip)^ra, a Viper.) 
to pick it up ; but, 

ere my hand had Clotho.*— (Gr. proper name.; 

quite reached it, 
the truth Hashed 
across me — it was 
a snake ! Had I 
follow’cd my first 
natural impulse, I 
should have sprung 
away, but not being 
able clearly to see 
in what position the I; 
reptile was lying, or ^ 
which way his head 
was pointed, I con- 
trolled myself, and 
remained rooted 
breathless to the 
spot. Straining my 
eyes, but moving AriJ5tans (l.at. huttimj like a Jlam), the Puff Adder. 
not an inch, 1 at 

length clearly distinguished a huge Puff Adder, — the most deadly snake i.i 
the colony, whose bile w'o\ild have sent me to the other world in an hour 

* This is tile name of nno of the three Fates ; viz. Clotho, Laehesis, and Atrojios, All 
three names are used as genera of venomous seri'cnts. 
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or two. I watched him in silent horror ; his head was from me ; so much 
the worse — for this snake, unlike any other, always rises and strikes back. 
He did not move, he was asleep. Not daring to shuffle my feet, lest he 
should awake and spring upon me, I took a jump backwards, that would 
have done honour to a gymnastic master, and thus darted outside the 
door of the room ; with a thick stick I then returned and settled his 
worship.” 

The same author remarks in his “ Five Years’ Residence in South 
Africa,” that its (tlie Puff Adder s) bite will kill occasionally within an 
hour. 

It is the more dangerous, because it has a way of flattening itself upon 
the ground; so that, M'licn it is lying thus concealed upon the sand, an 
incautious pedestrian is very likely to tread upon it. 

“ One of my friends lost a favourite and valuable horse by its bite in 
less than two hours after the attack. It is a slugfrish re))tile, and 
therefore more dangerous, for instead of rushing away like its fellows, at 
the sound of approaching footsteps, it half raises its head and hisses. 
Often have I come to a sudden pull up on foot or on horseback, on 
hearing their dreaded warning.” 

The Cerastes is 
a well-known sni>kc 
in Egypt, and de- 
rives its name froju 
the horny scale over 
each eyebrow. Bruce 
mentions that tlie 
Cerastes can spring 
several feet iii 
any dircetiou ; but 
his description of 
the stratagems em- 
ployed by it, “ to 
surj)rise any one 
who is too far from 
it,” is probably more 
fanciful than cor- 
rect, as snakes do 
not attack unless 
suddenly surprised 
or irritated. The 
si/.e of the Cerastes is by no means great, as its average length is only 
eighteen inches. The snake-charmers of Egypt employ these reptiles 
precisely as their brethren of India employ the Cobra de Capello. 

The Common Viper, or Adder, is the only venomous reptile inhabiting 
England, nor is its bite nearly so dangerous in its consequences us bus 
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been reported. Seldom has the bite of the Viper proved mortal ; and in 
all probability, had proper precautions been taken, no c ise would have 
been fatal. Viper-cat chcrs employ olive oil as a remedy against the bite, 

and, from all ac- ^ /rx v 

counts, it appears PELtAS.-(Gr. proper name.) 

to be a certain pre- 

servative against all /?/ d 'S. N > , 

evil effects. The oil ' 

should be healed to 
produce its full efii- 
cacy. 

It is asserted that, ^ 
when danger threat- 
ens, tlie female viper 
opens her mouth 
and permits her 
brood to hide them- 
selves, but it is by 
no means an ascer- 
tained fact. 

Frogs, lizards, 
mice, and other 
small animals, form IJorus <Ae Vijxr, 

the food of this 

rej)tilo, but sometimes it falls a victim to its own voracity. In the 
Magazine of Natural History, a Viper ismoitioned which had swallowed 
a lizard nearly as large as itself, and one of whose legs Mas protruding 
from its side. 

Ill former times, preparations from Vipers, and especially viper-broth, 
were in great request us medicines. 


The Boa-constkictou. — The enormous Boa-constrictor inhabits tro- 
pical America. It is not venomous, but is not the less dangerous, as tlie 
tremendous poucr of its muscles enables it to crush its prey in the coils 
of its huge body. In order to procure its food, the Boa-constrictor lies 
in wait by the side of some river or pool, where animids of all kinds are 
likely to come to quench their thirst. It patiently waits until some 
animal drawls witliiii reach, wJicn, with one spring, the Boa fixes its teeth 
in the creature’s liead, eoi*s its body round its victim, and crushes it ta 
death. After the unfortunate animal lias been reduced almost to a shape- 
less mass by the ])ressure of the snake, its destroyer makes preparations 
for swallowing it entire, a task which it accomplishes, although the 
slaughtered animal is usually very much larger than the dimensions of 
the serpent. At last, the snake succeeds in swallowing its prey, and then 
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lies torpid for i early a mouth, until its enormous meal is digested, when 
it again sallies forth in search of another. 


Sub-order II. . Colubrina. — (Lat. Coluber, a Snake.) 
Famiiy IV. . . BoMaj. 

Boa. — (N ative name.’ 



Constrictor (Lat. a hinder), the Boa. 


Even the buffalo lias been known lo fall a victim to this fearful ser]>ent, 
whose length frequently exceeds twciily-five feet. 


The Cobra de Capello is a native of India It must not be con- 
founded with several other hooded snakes, such as the Hajc of Egypt, the 
snake so frequently depicted on the hieroglyjihical monuments. 

The serpent-charmers invariably use this formidable reptile for their 
performances. The exhibitors possess several Cobras shut up in baskets, 
and when commencing their performances, the lid of the basket is opened, 
and the snake creeps out. Its course is arrested by the sound of the 
rude fife that the charmer always carries, and it immediately expands its 
beautiful though threatening hood, erects its neck, and commences a series 
of undulating movements, which are continued until the sound of the 
fife ceases, when the snake instantly drops, and is rcidaced in its basket 
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y its master. The charmers appear to be able to discover snakes, and to 
[iduce them to leave their retreats. Indeed it is rather a singular fact, 
hat those travellers who most strongly insist that the snakes thus 
laught arc tame and divested of their fangs, appear to forget that even 
n that case the creatures must have been previously caught in order to 
deprive them of their weapons. The length of this snake is about five or 
six feet. 


Family V. Colubridac. — (Lat. Coluhert a Snake.) 
Naja. — (N ative name.) 



Tripudians (Lat. dancing)y the Cobra dc Cajpello, 

A Cobra in the Zoological Gardens was a long time in learning caution. 
It was accustomed to lie coiled up at the bottom of the cage until 
a spectator came close, when it invariably darted at him, of course 
striking its nose against the glass with no small violence. On my first 
visit to the Reptile House after its arrival, it made its customary attack, 
and after the space of a week, it again struck at me. On my next visit, 
several months afterwards,* it laid very quietly at the bottom of its cage, 
and contented itself with a hiss. 

The Egyptian Asp, or^ Haje, is supposed to be the asp by whose bite 

z 
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Cleopatra died, and is in all probability the deaf adder alluded to in the 
Scriptures, “'which stoppeth her ears, and refusetli to hear the voice of^ 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” | ’ 

The Common Ringed or Grass Snake is a harmless inhabitant of t 
this country, and may be frequently seen or heard gliding along the 
hedge-banks in search of food. It is easily tamed, and soon learns to 

know its master. It lives 


Natrix. — (Lat. a Water Snalce.) 



Torquata (Lat. collared)f the Ringed Snake. 


principally on frogs, mice, 
young birds, newts, &c. It 
IS an cxecllent swimmer, and 
from the peculiar structure 
of its lungs can remain under 
water for some time. It 
seems very fond of the water, 
and is most commonly found 
on marshy land, or in hedges 
planted over a wet ditch. 
The viper, on the contrary ; 
prefers dry sandy situations, j 
Several snakes kept tame ^ 
at a village in IViltshire 
were fed with frogs and | 
small newts, which latter | 
animals the snake was in | 
duced to swallow, by the t 
simple process of opening 
the snake’s mouth and push- 
ing the newt down its throat. 
This plan, although appa- 
rently rather rude, seemed to 
cause the snakes no inconve- 
nience. 


Like all other serpents, the Kinged Snake sheds its skin several times 
during the year. The entire skin comes off, even the covering of the 
eyes. A rent opens in the neck, and the snake, by entangling itself in 
the thick grass or bushes, actually creeps out of its skin, turning it inside 
out in the effort. 


The Tortoise. — The whole of this order is characterised by the com- 
plete suit of bony armour with 'udiich the animals are protected. The 
so-called ‘'shell” is in fact a development of various bones, and not 
a mere horny appendage, like the coverings of the armadillo and manis. 
The upper siiield is called the “carapace,” and is united to the under 
shield, or “ plastron,” by certain bones, leaving orifices for the protrusion 
of the head and limbs. Most species are able to withdraw their head 
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and limbs completely within the shell, and in some few the orifices arc 
closed by a kind of hinge joint. The tortoiseshell of conimerce is a series 
of horny plates that cover the exterior of the shield, and is in great 
request on account of the beautiful wavy markings that are so familiar 
to our eyes. 

Order III. . CHELONIA,—{QiT. Xe\a't/77, a Tortoiso ) 

Family I. . Testudintda). — (Lat. Ttsludo, a Tortoise.) 



The Tortoises and Turtles possess no teeth, but the sides of their jaws 
are very hard and sliarp, enabling them to crop vegetable substances, or 
to inflict a severe bite. 

The family is divided into Land Tortoises, Marsh Tortoises, River 
Tortoises, and Marine Tortoises, or Turtles. 

The Common Land Tortoise is found in abundance in the south of 
Europe. It is often kept in captivity in this country, and is very long 
lived, individuals being known to have exceeded tw'o iiundred years. Its 
movements are very slow, but it can excavat e a burrow with unexpected 
rapidity. Secure in an impcnctrjible covering, it bids defiance to any 
ordinary enemy, except, as %dney Smith wittily observes, ^^man, and the 
boa-constrictor. Man, however, takes him liome and roasts him, and the 
boa-constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and cousnnms him slowly 
in the interior, Jis the Court of Chancery does a great estate.” 

I had a common Land Tortoise for a few mont hs, part of whose life is 
E described in the following passage, which has already appeared as a note 
[to White’s “Natural History of Selbornc.” 

Some time since, a man arrived in Oxford, bringing with him tortoises 
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for sale. Tlicj passed tneir existence in a basket, wljere they were packed 
close, like so many bricks, standing on tlieir tails, and their beads looking 
out of the basket. Wlien 1 purchased one of them, tiic man emptied out 
his whole basketful upon the table, and then turned out the contents of 
four large p>ockets, until a large table was entirely covered with them. 

The tortoise which I purchased was a very small one, and was tolerably 
lively, walking about the room, and always settling on the hearthrug. 
It had a great genius for climbing, and would sometimes spend nearly an 
hour in endeavouring to scale the fender, probably attracted by the heat. 
Unfit as the form of the creature may seem for such a purpose, it did 
contrive to scramble upon a footstool which was placed by the fender. 
Its method of attaining this elevation was as follows: — First it reared up 
against the footstool in the angle formed by it and the fender, and after 
several ineffectual attempts, succeeded in hitching the claws of one of 
its hind feet into the open work of the fender. On this it raised itself, 
and held on to the top of the stool by its fore-feet while it gained another 
step on the fender, and so managed to raise itself to such a heiglit, that 
it only had to fall flat on the top of the footstool. When once there, it 
could hardly be induced to leave the elevation which it had gained with 
such difficulty. 

Its food consisted of bread and milk, which it ate several times a-day, 
drinking the milk by scooping up some of it in its lower jaw, and then, 
by throwing its head back, the milk ran down its throat. Tortoises are 
generally long-lived, but this animal died within a few months after it 
came into my possession, in all probability because, for some days, its 
food was placed iii a brass vessel. 

Several days before its death it was very restless, and went about tlic 
room mewing like a young kitten, and made such a noise, that it had to 
be ejected during working hours. I could not for some time believe that 
the mewing could proceed from the tortoise, as the resemblance to that 
of a kitten was most exact. 


The Common Green Turtle. — The feet of the Marine Tortoises, 
or Turtles, are modilied into fins or flippers just as are the feet of the 
seals, and consequently, although the Turtles are active in the water, on 
land their walk is nothing but an awkward shuffle. The flippers, however, 
arc admirable instruments for scooping out the sand, in which the eggs 
are laid, and afterwards covered over. Nearly two hundred eggs are laid 
in one nest. The eggs are held in great estimation, but the albumen, or 
“wiiilc,” does not become hard by boiling. 

Tlie Common Green Turtle, wliose flesh is considered such a luxury, 
is common in Jamaica, and most of the islands of the East and West 
Indies. The turtles arc captured by turning them on their backs ; for 
the carapace is so flat, and tlieir legs are so short, that they are forced 
to lie help' ess until their captors have leisure to drag them away. 
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Family V. Cheloni3,dse. 
CuKLOlffA. — (Gr. XtKavrji a tortoise.) 



Virldis (Lat. green), the Twrtle, 

Tiie Green Turtle has been known to reach the weigiit of five or si^t 
hundred pounds. The tortoiseshell of commerce is almost entirely 
obtained from the Hawksbill Turtle. 


The Crocodile. — These animals are separated from the Lizards on 
account of the peculiar homy covering with which tljcy are protected. 

The Crocodile is an inhabitant of the Old World, the Alligator of 
the New, and the two animals are best distinguished by the construction 
of the jaws. In the Crocodiles tiie lower canine teeth fit into a notch 
in the edge of the upper jaw, and there is in consequence a contraction 
of the muzzle just behind the nostrils. The lower canine teeth of 
the Alligators lit into a pit in the edge of the upper jaw, and in con- 
sequence no contraction is needed. At the back of the throat is a valve 
completely shutting out water, but leaving the passage to the nostrils 
free, so that the Crocodile can keep liis mouth open when beneath the 
surface, without swallowing the water, or can hold his prey to drown 
under the water while he breathes at ease with his nostrils at the surface. 
There is no true tongue. 

The Common Crocodile inhabits many African rivers, and is, probably, 
the reptile infesting the Ganges. The Nile, however, is the best known 
, haunt of this terrible creature. 

The Crocodile feeds on fish, floating carrion, and dogs or other animals, 

hich it is enabled to surprise as they come to drink at the water’s edge, 
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but man frequently falls a victim to its voracity. In revenge for this 
treatment, all nations persecuted with this pest have devised various 
methods of killing it. The Negroes of some parts of Africa are sufficiently 
bold and skilful to attack the Crocodile in his own element. They 
fearlessly plunge into the water, and diving beneath the Crocodile plunge 
the dagger with which they are armed into the creature’s belly, wnich is 
not protected by the coat of mail that guards the other parts of its 
body. The usual plan is to lie in wait near the spot where the Crocodile 

Order lY. . EMTDOSA URL — (Gr. ‘Ejuus, the Water-Tortoise ; (ravpeu) 
Family I. . Crocodiltdas. — (Gr. KpoK^SciXos. Crocodile kind.) * 
CROCODILUS. 



Yulgaris (Lat. common) ^ the Crocodile, 


is accustomed to repose. This is usually a sandy bank, and the hunter 
digs a hole in the sand, and, armed with a sharp harpoon, patiently awaits 
the coming of his expected prey. The Crocodile comes to its accustomed 
spot, and is soon asleep, when it is suddenly roused by the harpoon, 
which penetrates completely through its scaly covering. The hunter 
immediately retreats to a canoe, and hauls at the line attached to the 
harpoon until lie drags the Crocodile to the surface, when he darts a 
second harpoon. The struggling animal is soon wearied out, dragged to 
shore, and dispatched by dividing the spinal cord. In order to prevent 

• The ifford Crocodile literally signifies, “ one afraid of saffron.’^ 
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the infuriated reptile from biting the cord asunder, it is composed of 
about thirty small lines, not twisted, but only bound together at intervals 
of two feet. 

When on land it is not difficult to escape the Crocodile, as certain 
projections on the vertebrse of the neck prevent it from turning its 
liead to any great extent. 

The eggs of this creature are very small, hardly exceeding those of a 
goose; numbers are annually destroyed by birds of prey and quadrupeds, 
especially the Ichneumon. 


The Alligator, or Cayman, is an inhabitant of the New World, and 
is unpleasantly common in the rivers of North America. It pursues fish 
with exceeding dexterity, by driving a shoal of them into a creek, and 
then plunging amid the terrified mass, and devouring its victims at its 
pleasure. It also catches pigs, dogs, and other animals that venture too 
close to the river. In that case, as the animal is too large to be swallowed 
entire, the Alligator conceals it in some hole in the bank until it begins 
to putrefy, when it is dragged out, and devoured under the concealment 
of the rank herbage fringing the river. 

The usual method of taking this creature is by baiting a most formid- 
able four-pointed hook, composed of wooden spikes artistically arranged, 
and suffering it to float in the river. When an alligator has swallowed 
it, he is hauled on shore by the rope, and slaughtered. Waterion gives 
a very amusing account of catching a cayman. The reptile had swallowed 
the hook, and was being towed ashore. Waterton was waiting for him, 
armed with the mast of the boat, to force it down the throat of the cayman 
should he prove restive. “By this time the cayman was within two 
yards of me; I saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation. I in- 
stantly dropped the mast, sprang up, and jumped on liis back, turning 
half round as I vaulted, so that ! gained my seat with my face in a right 
position. I immediately seized his fore legs, and by main force twisted 
them on his back; thus they served me for a bridle. 

“He now seemed to have recovered from his surprise, and probably 
fancying himself in hostile company, he began to plunge furiously, and 
lashed the sand with liis long and powerful tail. I was out of reach of 
the strokes of it, by being near his head. He continued to plunge and 
strike, and made my seat very uncomlortable.” 

In Audubon’s American Ornithology is an account of a wounded ibis 
chased by the alligators. A white ibis had been shot, and had fallen 
into the water with a broken wing. “The exertions which it made to 
reach the shore seemed to awake the half torpid alligators that lay in the 
deep mud at the bottom of the pool. One showed his head above 
the water, then a second and third. All gave chase to the wounded bird, 
which, on seeing its dreaded and deadly foes, made double speed towards 
the very spot where we stood. I was surprised to see how much faster the 
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bird swam than the reptiles, who, with laws widely opened, urged their 
heavy bodies through the water. The ibis was now within a few yards 
of us. It was the alligator’s last chance. Springing forwards, as it were, 
he raised his body almost out of the water; nis jaws nearly touched the 
terrified bird, when, by pulling three triggers at once, we lodged the 
contents of our guns in the throat of the monster. Threshing furiously 

Family II. Alligatoridee.— (Alligator kind.) 

Alligator. — (Spanish, El Lagato, the Lizard.) 



MiflBiBsipensiB (Lat. of the Mississipi), the Alligator, 

with his tail, and rolling his body in agony, the alligator at last sank to 
the mud ; and the ibis, as if in gratitude, walked to our very feet, and 
then lying down, surrendered himself to us.” 

Like the Crocodile, the Alligator lays its eggs in the sandy bank of the 
river. Fortunately, but few of the young ever reach maturity, as their 
ranks are thinned by various birds and beasts of prey before the eggs are 
hatched, and by the attacks of large fishes, and even their own species, 
when they have reached the water. 
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Class IV. . . amphibia. — (O r. *Af4.(pi0tost leading a double life, t.c. on land 
and on water.) 

Order I.. . . BATRACUIA, — (Gr. Bar/wxos, a Frog.) 

Sub-order I. SalientIa — (L at. Leaping animals.) 

Rana. — (Lat. a Frog.) 



Temporarla (Lat. te'mpm'ary)^ the Common Frog. 

The Frog.— T he appearance and habits of the Frog and the Toad 
are so familiar as to require but little description. A short account, how- 
ever, is necessary, of the peculiarities common to both Frogs and Toads. 

In the early stage of tiieir existence, these animals are termed tadpoles. 
1 hey at first appear to be nothing but head and tail, but after several 
days have passed, four legs are observed to become developed. These 
rapidly increase, and the liuie creature closely resembles a small eft. 
In due time, however, the tail is lost, and the creature becomes a perfect 
frog. Another important change also takes place. In its tadpole state 
the creature was essentially a water animal, but after its change has taken 
place it is not able to exist under water for any great length of time, and 
is forced to come to the surface to breathe. 

Ihe tongue of the Frog is curiously fixed almost at the entrance of the 
mouth, and when at rest points backwards down the throat. When, 
however, the Frog comes within reach of a slug or insect, the tongue is 
darted out with exceeding rapidity, the slug secured, carried to the back 
of the throat, and swallowed. 

Both frogs and toads hybernate, the former congregating in multitudes 
in the mud at the bottoms of ponds and marshes, while the latter choose 
a hole in the ground, frequently at the roots of a tree, and pass the winter 
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in solitary dignity. In February ] 852, two frogs were dug out of the 
gravelled play-ground of Magdalen School, Oxford. They were about a 
foot from the surface of the ground, and their habitation was quite 
smooth. Both were sitting with their mduths pointed upwards, but 
1 could not ascertain if there had been any communication with the 
open air. 

The skin of these animals has the property of imbibing water, so that 
if an apparently emaciated frog is placed in a damp place, it will soon 
look quite plump. 

The Common Frog is a well-known frequenter of marshy places and 
the banks of rivers. It is an admirable swimmer, and from the peculiar 
construction of its lungs can remain for some time under water, but is 
forced periodically to come to the surface for the purpose of breathing. 

The Bull-Frog is an inhabitant of North America. It is very voracious, 
feeding upon fishes, molluscs, and even young fowl. Its powers of leaping 
are so great, that an Indian was not able to overtake an irritated bull-frog 
after it had sprung three hops in advance, it is very large, measuring 
about seven inches in length. 

The Tree Frogs are very peculiar animals. The construction of their 
feet, something resembling that of the geckos, enables them to traverse 
the branches, and even to hang on the under surface of a pendent leaf, 
which it so resembles in colour that the unwary insect passes by and is 
instantly seized by the watchful frog. The Green Tree Frog is the most 
commou, and is ])leutifully found in southern Europe and northern Africa, 
There arc several specimens in the Zoological Gardens, w’liich present a 
most absurd a|jpeurance as they stick against the pane of glass forming 
the front of their cage. 

The Common Toad has 
had its full share of mar- 
vellous tales. Its poisonous 
properties are celebrated in 
many an ancient chronicle, 
as are also the virtues of 
the jewel contained in its 
head. 

Its skin certainly does 
secrete an acrid humour, 
which at all events defends 
it from dogs, who can sel- 
dom be induced to bite a 
toad a second time ; but of 
course such absurd notions 
as the romantic story of 
the death of a young lady 
and her lover, who each 


>. — (Lat. a Toad,\ 



Vulgaris (Lat. common)^ the Common Toad, 
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ate a leaf of a slirub at the root of which a toad had made its habitation, 
need no refutation. 

The Toad is easily tamed. A correspondent from the country has 
kindly sent an account of a tame toad, that had lived in the family for 
several years, and which was accustomed to sup on a lump of sugar. 

The well-known instances of imprisoned toads who must have spent 
many years in their narrow habitations, are apparently explained by the 
supposition that some aperture or fissure existed, through which air and 
minute insects could pass, sufficient for their nourishment while in a semi- 
torpid condition. Certainly those experimented on by Dr. Buckland in 
1825, and from whom all air was cut off, died before a year’s imprisonment. 
Tlie Toad casts its skin at certain limes, but we never find the slough as 
we do that of the snake, as the toad invariably swallows its former 
covering. 


Sub-order II. GradientIa. — (Lat. walking animals.) 

Family I. , . Salamandrldic. — (Qr. SaAo/iaj^Spo, a Salamander.) 
Triton. — (Gr. TpWtuv, a Sea-god.) 



Cristatus (Lat. crested)^ the Common Newt. 

The Newts are separated from the lizards on account of their changes 
while young. Like the frogs, they are first tadpoles, and do not assume 
their perfect shape until six weeks after their exclusion from the eggs. 

The Common Newt is a beautiful inhabitant of the ponds, ditches, and 
still waters. It feeds principally on tadpoles and worms, which it eats 
with a peculiar rapid snap. I have frequently seen it attack the smaller 
newt with great perseverance, but I was never fortunate enough to see it 
kill its prey. 
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I kept some newts for some time in a large glass vessel, and noticed 
that when a new inhabitant was added, it always cast its skin within two 
or t tree days. The skin came off in pieces, the covering of the feet 
slipping off like a glove ; but I could never see how the creature contrived 
to pull these glove-like relics off. 

It is constantly in the habit of rising to the surface of the water in 
order to breathe. 

Many country people have great horror of these beautiful and harmless 

little animals. In a 



THE FEMALE KEWT. 


little village in Wilt- 
shire there is a current 
anecdote of a girl who 
was bitten in the arm 
by who spit 

lire into the wound. 
The girl consequently 
lost her arm. Some 
of these newts or efts 
wore placed inatrough 
where the cows were 
accustomed to drink. 
After a few days a calf 
died, and nothing 
would convince the 


rustics that the effets were not the cause of the untimely decease of the 
calf, although it bad never come near the trougli, but was safely fastened 
in the cow-house. The Newt has received the name of Cristatus, or 
crested, on account of the beautiful crimson-tipped wavy crest of loose 
skin, that extends along the whole course of the back and tail, and which, 
together with the rich orange-coloured belly, makes it a most beautiful crea- 
ture. The female has a singular habit of laying her eggs upon long leaves 
of water-plants, and actually tying them in the leaf by a regular knot. 

The first of the two cuts represents tlie male Newt. It is known by 
the beautiful ridge of undulating skin that runs down its back. Wliile 
on land, this ridge falls flat on the back, and is hardly distinguishable, 
but in the water it remains erect, and waves about with every movenient 
of the animal. The female is destitute of this crest, and is not so beautiful 
in its appearance as the male. 


The Proteus is an extraordinary animal, which has been found in dark 
subterranean lakes, many hundred feet below the surface of the earth, 
'where no ray of light can possibly enter. The eyes of this singular 
creature are mere points covered wdth skin, and useless for vision ; indeed 
when in captivity it always chooses the darkest parts of the vessel in 
which it is confined. 
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I have seen seven specimens of this strange creature, which have lived 
for several years in a glass vessel covered with green baize in order to 
keep them in the dark. They have not been known to take any nourish- 
ment whatever during the time of their captivity, except the very trifling 
amount of nutrition that might have been olataiued by changing the 
water. 

Order V. . MEANTIA, — (Lat. gliding animals.) 

Family I. . Proteldae. 

Proteus. — (Pro^'icr name.) 



Aiiguinus (Lat. like a makc)^ the Proteus, 

The Proteus breallies in two ways — by lungs and by gills, the latter 
organs appearing in the form of two tufts, one on each side of the neck, 
just above the fore limbs. The circulation of the blood in these branciiial 
tufts can easily be seen with a microscope of moderate power. These 
tufts are of a rather deeper pink tinge than the remainder of the body, 
which is of a very pale flesh-colour. Exposure to light darkens the tints 
both of gills and body. It bears some resemblance to the young of the 
newts, which are furnished with branchial tufts, which they lose upon 
attaining maturity, and was therefore for some time thought to be the 
young of some unknown reptile. It has, however, been proved to [be 
a perfect animal, ana has been found of all sizes. 

The blood disks of this animal are exceedingly large; so large, indeed, 
as almost to be distinguished by the naked eye. AVlien in captivity, its 
movements are slow and eel-like, nor docs it seem to make much use of 
its jilmost rudimentary limbs. 

It has usually been found on the soft mud of a small lake in the grotto 
of Maddaleiia. It is not always present, and has been conjectured to be 
the inhabitant of some unknown subterranean body of water, and to have 
been forced through the crevices of the rocks. Besides the grotto of 
Maddalena at Adelsburg, they have also been found at Sittich, thirty 
miles distant, thrown up from a subterranean cavity. 
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As the Fishes live exclusively in the water, it is necessary that their 
organs of respiration should be differently formed from those of the 
animals breathing atmospheric air. Instead of the purification of the 
blood being accomplished by the contact of atmospheric air in the appa- 
ratus called lungs, that office is performed by the water, which passes 
into the mouth of the fish, and from thence out at the gill-covers, on its 
way being strained through the singular structure cmled the '‘gills.’* 
These gills are able to extract from the water sufficient oxygen to purify 
the blood of the fish. If the oxygen has already been extracted, the fish 
instantly dies. The same effect is produced if the fish be so held as to 
prevent the water from flowing in the proper direction, so that it is 
perfectly possible to drown a fish ; although L’Estrange may doubt the 
fact : — 

** And like those sages that would drown a fish, 

I am condemn’d to suflfer — what 1 wish." 

Most anglers are perfectly aware of the power obtained by keeping the 
head of a hooked nsh down the stream. 

The elongated form of fishes, and their smooth covering, affording 
but little resistance to the water, beautifully show their perfect adapta- 
tion for the element in which they reside. 

Their rapid movements through the water are principally performed by 
means of a lateral vibration of the tail, just as a boat is sculled along by 
a single oar at the stern, or by a constant vibration of the rudder. The 
dead and mangled carcase of a flensed whale has been frequently known 
to swim for a considerable distance by the mere force of the muscular 
movements of the tail after death. The fins serve principally as 
balancers. 

Most fish possess a singular organ called the “swimming-bladder.** 
This is a membranous pouch, varying exceedingly in size and shape, 
situated close under the spine, and filled by some means with gas, mostly 
found to be nitrogen, but in deep-sea fishes, an excess of oxygen is 
discovered to exist. The fish seems to be able to rise or sink by means 
of compressing or expanding this pouch, without being forced to make 
use of its tail or fins. 

The smooth scaly covering with which most fish arc furnished, is ad- 
mirably fitted both for defence against tiie water, and for enabling the 
fish to glide easily through places where a rough covering would have 
held it prisoner. Many valuable characteristics are derived from the shape 
of the scales in different fish. There are four principal varieties, called, 1. 
Placoid, or flat scales; 2. Ganoid, or polished scales; 3. Ctenoid, or toothed 
scales ; and 4. Cycloid, or circular scales. These names are derived 
from, 1 . TrXa/coOff, a flat cake; %.yavo(o^ I polish; 3. /cre/r, #cTewf , a comb ; 
4. kvkXosj a circle. The scales of the 1. Dogfish ; 2. Sturgeon ; 8. Perch ; 
and 4. Carp, are excellent instances of the four kinds of scales. 

The Acaiithopterygii arc so called from their spinous liu rays. The 
Perch is an excellent example of this order. 
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The Red Guunard, or Cuckoo Gurnard, as it is sometimes called, 
from the sound it utters when taken out of the water, is very common 
on the English coast. It is rather a small fish, rarely exceeding fourteen 
inches in length. The colours of its body when living are very beautiful, 
the upper part being bright red, and the under parts silvery white. 

Class V. . PISCES.— (Lat. Fishes.) 

Sub-class I. PISCES OSSEI— (Lat. 

Order I. . A CANTHOPTER YGII — (Gr. *'AKai/0os, a thorn ; vrfpvyiovf a fin.) 
Sub-order I. DACTYLornoRi. — (Gr. AuktvKos, a finger; I bear.) 

Family I. . TriglMa). — (Gr. TplyKa, a Mullet.) 


TRIGLA. 



There are*nine species of Gurnard known fo frequent the coasts of 
England, some, as tlie Sapphirinc and the Mailed Gurnards, being most 
extraordinary in form. 

The Flying Gurnard is common in the Indian seas. Its pectoral fins 
are so much enlarged, that when it springs out of the water, when 
pursued by the dolphin or bonito, the wide quivering fins are able to 
sustain it in the air for a limited period. 

This fish lias often been confounded by voyagers with the true Flying- 
fish {Exocmtus), which belongs to an entirely different order. 


The BuTJi-DEAD or Miller’f-thumb. — This odd little fish is very 
common, and may be found in most streams of England. It is called the 
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Bull-head on account of the great size of its head. For the same reason, 

it is often called the Miller's- 


Family II. CottldsB. — (Gr. K</ttos, pro- 
perly, a head ; the Bull-head.) 


thumb, because the flatness 
and width of its head is sup- 
posed to resemble tlie state of 
the thumb of a miller caused 



by constantly trying the meal 
between his finger and thumb. 

It has a singular habit of 
diving under stones, and is 
quite contented if its head is 
under shelter, utterly regard- 
less of the fact that its tail is 
waving about in the most open 
and undisguised maimer ima- 
ginable. This peculiarity often 
renders it the victim of keen- 
eyed boys, who catch a sight 
of the tail of the Bull-head 
wriggling about just outside 
a stone, and then, with a 
steady and quiet grasp, seize 
the little fisli belore it can 


Goblo (Lat.) the Bull-head or Miller s-thumh. take the alarm. 


The Common Perch is well known to anglers both as a “ bold biting 

fish,*^ and as a lish that 

Sub-order II. Holodactyli. — (Gr.*'OAos, entire; does not yield up its 
SaKTvXos, a finger.) fife without endanger- 

Family IV. . Percldae.— (Gr. UfOK-n, a Terah.) ing the person of its 

captor; for the formi- 
dable row of spinous 
//, ^ belonging to the 

' ' ' ^ i first dorsm fin have 

X- ww- \\ w^ounded the hands 

of many an incautious 
angler. 

it is extremely vora- 
cious, so much so that 
after all the legitimate 
bait has been exhausted, 
it is a common practice 
for the fisherman to 
place on his hook the 
eyes of the perch al- 
Fluviattlis (Lat. b/ the river\ the Perch. _ ready taken, which arc 
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As eagerly bitten at, as the worms were formerly. An anecdote is relate d 
/of a gentleman who struck at a Perch, but unfortunately jnissod li, t;;e 
hook tearing out the eye of the poor creature. He adjusted the eye; on iha 
hook, and replaced the line in the water, where it had hardly been a few 
minutes before the float was violently jerked under the surface. The aii^- ( r 
of course struck, and found be had captured a fine Perch. This when 
’anded was discovered to be the very fish which had just been mutilntiifl, 
and which had actually lost its life by devouring its own eye. it ;s 
quaintly observed by Izaak Walton, lliat if there be twenty or foi t v 
in a hole, they may "be at one standing all caught one after another, they 
being like the wicked of tlie world, not afraid though their fellows :>.hvl 
companions perish in their sight.’’ 

Tlie Perch seldom exceeds two pounds and a half in weight, and 
a Perch weighing a pound and a half is considered a very fine fish. 


The Mackaiiel. — The elegant shape and resplendent eolonvs of tl>.‘ 
Mack arcl point it out as one. of the most bc'uutiful fishes know n. oi- 
ls it only valuedile for its 

beautv, as it is liighly prized XTTI. ScomberTda?. (Or. '^Kouf^pos. 

us auartiolo of food'iu most “ Tunny.) 

parts of the world. scomber. 

Vast shoals of Mackarcl 
visit our coasts, and myriads 
are taken by fislicrmen both 
by nets and with lines. The 
line of nets frequently ex- 
ceeds a mile in extent, and 
of course the number of fish 
contained in this enormous 
net must be beyond all calcu- 
lation. On several occasions, 
the inf!sliC5 of the net were 
coinf)letely choked up by fisli 
banging by their gills, and 
the net acted like a dredg 



Scombrup (Latinized form of : 

the 3[acl''ircl. 


■k6ij.^Po^ 


sweeping nr) myriads more fish in a solM 
mass. In 180S, the whole net and its cargo sunk and wane lost lo tlo', Ua) 
successful fishermen. 

Th.e jirofits of the fishery vary exceedingly ; sometimes the l.fiats wid 
hardly take a single mackarel, and at other times, or even in ditiVrenr 
sf)ots, the draught of fish will nearly fill the boat. In 1831, one boat sold 
in one night nearly one linndrcd pounds’ worth of mackarcl. 

The tish require to be used soon after they arc taken out of the watc’’, 
as the fiesli is very tender, and easily injured by exposure to the air, or 
by carriage to any great dislanee. 

IV hen the fisliermeii employ the line f()r the capture of the mackarel, 

A A 
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the hook is baited with n strip cut from a dead mackarel, and is suffered 
to trail overboard. The fish bite eajjerlj at l.liis cannibal kind of bait, and 
are frequently taken by baiting the hook with a strip of scarlet leather 
or cloth. 

The Tunny is a tolerably large fish, averaging four feet in length, and is 
very coninioii in the Mediterranean. Large fisheries are established 
during May and June, at which season immense shoals of these fish rove 
along the coast. The most approved method of fishing is by the 
“ madrague''' or tonnaro,'* A large number of long and deep nets are 

Thynnus. — (G r. ©uveos, a Tunny.) 



<£■ 


Thyiiijut?, fhe Tunny. 

placed along the shore, one edge being fixed to the bottom, of the sea b\ 
anchors and weights, and the other edjjc kept at the surface, of the water 
by corks. A wall is thus formed, stretching along the coast for nearly a 
mile in length. The tunnies swimming along the cofist pass into this net, 
and continue their course until they are stopped by other nets plac(‘d 
across tlie principal net, and dividing it into chambers. Trorn chamber to 
chfunber the unfortunate fishes are driven through openings permitting 
their entrance, but preventing egress, until they arrive at the last 
chamber, called significantly the “chamber of death.” A strong mu, 
placed horizontally, enables the fishermen to draw the tunnies tf) tin* 
surface, when a shower of blows from j)oles and similar weapons soon 
destroys the entire shoal. 

Tliis fish is not unlrequcntly found on the English coast. 

The Sword-fish. — The well-known Sword-fish inhabits every part of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and has several' times been seen near the shores 
of England and Scotland. 

The “sword” for which this fish is so famous, is an elongation of the 
upper jaw, of great strength, and capable of doing considerable injury 
to any object against which it directs its attacks. In the British 
Museum is a portion of the bottom of a ship, pierced completely through 
by the “ sword ” of one of these fish. Its unfortunate owner must have 
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instantly perished by tlie shock, for the sword was imbedded almost to its 
base, and broken short off. In one instance, a Sword-fish attacked 
a whaling-ship, and drove its weapon “ through the copper slieathing, an 
inch-board sheathing, a tliree-iiich plank of hard wood, the solid white 
oak-timber of the ship twelve inches thick, through another two-and- 
a-ijalf inch hard oak ceiling plank, and lastly, perforated the head of an 
oil-cask, where it still remained immovably fixed, so that not a single 
drop of oil escaped.” 

In the Mediterranean, the fishermen eagerly chase the Sword-fish. 
The harpoon and line are used, much in the same manner as in the whale 

XiphIas. — (G r. Xitpias, shaped like a sword ; the Sword-fish.) 



Gladfus (Lat. a Sword), the Sword-fish. 

fishery. The Sicilian fishermen have a strange superstition that if the 
Sword-fish were to hear a word of Italian, it would instantly dive and 
escape them. They therefore restrict their vocal sounds to an unintelli- 
gible chant. It it said tliat the whale is an object of particular enmity 
to the Sword-fissh, and that ships are struck by it, being mistaken for 
whales. 

The length of this fish is usually from twelve to fifteen feet. Jt is 
said to feed principally on kmiiies, pursuing the shoals, and transfixing 
the fish with its sword. 

The Stickleback. — There are six species of Sticklebacks known to 
inhabit England, the habits of all being very similar. They are most 
pugnacious liltle creatures, and will fight on the smallest provocation, 
dasliiug at each other and endeavouring to tear open their adversary’s 
side with the sharp spikes that adorn their sides. The brilliant colours 
with wiiich they are decorated, only belong to the males, and not to them 
if ibey have been vanquished. In such a case, the conqueror looks more 
brilliant than before, and sails about W'ith as much dignity as can be as- 
sum(‘d by an animal an inch and a half in length. The unfortunate 
individual who has been defeated sneaks off into some corner, and soon 
loses his hcautiful cdouring, his crimson, green, and gold panoply 
changing into a very dull matler-of-fact grey. 
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Gastekostels. — (Gr. the belly; The courage of the Sticklc- 

oaTioi’, a bone.) bucks is not only exerted 

iigairist their own species. 
These little fish are quite 
aquatic Iciuinings, and will 
'' ‘ _ boldly attack a stick if it is 

})iace(i near their haunts, i 
have often known them dash 
with such violence at a stick 
which 1 have j) resented to 
them, that the blow of their 
head against the wood pro- 
duced a sensible jar. 


The JouN Doky, rendered 
illustrious by Quin the come- 
dian, who was not less known 
for his comic powers than for 
his love of good living, is 
Aculeatus (Lat. thorny, ) the iSticUchaclc. found plentifully ofl’ tl)e coasts 

of Cornwall and Devonshire. 



Family XIV. Zelda?. — (Gr. Zevj, Jupiter.) 

ZEES. 



The derivation of its 
name is not quite cer- 
tain, but in all pnj- 
bability it is derived 
from the French, 
doree, or golden, in 
allusion to its })ecu- 
liar golden yellow 
colour. 

Traditions vary as 
to the sj»ots so con- 
s])icuous on its side 
Some strenuously as- 
sert that this was the 
fish caught by St. 
Peter wlum he took 
the tribute-inuiiey out 
of its mouth, and 
upon whose sides ihe 
marks of his linger 


L T 4. 1 /• 1 X .-L and thnmb were left, 

caber 'Lat. a Work man; sometimes used for the tt i i i i 

kh), the John Vovy. The Haddock how- 

ever, vies wnih tee 

Dcry for M.is iionour. Olher traditions arc quite as vigorous in their 
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a'^serlion, that St. Christopher produced these marks while crossint;- 
ail arm of the sea, beariog the Saviour in his arms. 


Family XVII. Syngnathtdai. — (Gr. Si'*', together; yvdBos, the jaw.; 

Hippocampus. — (Gr. ‘iTr^oKO/uTroy, derived from 'tmros, a Horse ; nd/xTr: 
a joint or a caterpillar, a Sea-horse. ) 



Bi'cvirostris (Lat. shorl-hcaJccd), the Sea-horse. 


The singular fish called the Ska-tioksu has often been found off the 
soiitheni coasts of Eiigiaiid. Tiie habits of this fish are verv singular and 
iiitere.siing. A pair were kept alive for some time in a glass vessel, and 
exhibited considerable activity and intelligence. Tiicy swam about with 
an undulating kind of movement, and frequently twined their tails round 
t lie weeds placed in their prison. Their eves moved independent Iv of each 
oiiier, like those of the chameleon, and the changeable tints of the head 
closely resemble that animal. 

More than once, these curious fish have been seen curled up in ovster 
shells. 

The singular creatures called Pipe-fivsh also belong to the Synguathidie. 


The Keaiora, or SuCKiNG-nsn, is remarkable for the peculiar apj^a- 
ratns situated on the up])er part of its head. By this it can adhere to 
any object so firmly that it is a difficult matter to make it loose its hold. 
It is often found adhering to large fish or to the bottoms of ships, pro- 
bal)ly ill both instances for the sake of the fragments of food rejected bv 
the one, or thrown overboard from the ot her. 

The older writers on Natural History fully believed tliat one Bomora 
had tin; power of arresting the swiftest shi}) in its course, and fixing it 
firmly in the sanies spot in spile of spread canvass and swift gales. As 
tile Bemora is about the saim? size as a In'rring, our ancestors naturalU 
cuiisiilered this a very curious circumstance, and wrote no few poems on 
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the subject. The following true account of this fisli is extracted from 
Macgilfivray’s Voyage of ihe liatllc-snakc : — 

“ Small fish appeared to abound at this anchorage (the Calvados group 
of islands). I had never before seen ihe Sucking-fish (Echeneis remora) 
so plentiful as at that place ; they caused mueh annoyance to our fisher- 
men by carrying oil* baits and hooks, and ap])eared always on the alert, 
darting out in a body of twenty or mon* from under the ship’s bottom 
when any ofi'al was thrown overboard. Being (piile a nuisance, and use- 
less as food, Jack often treated them as he would a shark, by sprit-sail 
yarding,* or some less refined mode of torture. Qjie day. some of us wiiile 
walking the poop had our attention dircct(;d to a sucking-fish about two 
and a half feet in length, which had been made fast by the tail to a billet 
•of wood by a fathom or so of spun yarn, and so turned adrift. An 
imuicnse striped shark, apparently about fourteen feet in length, which 

F.imily XXII. EclioneTdro. — (Gr. ’Ex’ei'irtv ; from I hold; volvs^ a ship.l 

EriiKNKIS. 





Remora (Lat. yroperhjf a ddatj)^ the iSuching-jUh, 
had been cruising about the ship all the morning, sailed slowly up, and 
turning slightly on one side, attempted to seize tin; apparently helpless 
fish, but the sucker with great dexterity made liims(‘lf fust in a moment 
to the sliark's back. Oil’ tiartial the monster at full s})<*ed, the sueker 
holding fast as a limpet to a rock, and the billet towing astern, lie tljen 
rolled over and over, tunihling about; when, ^vcaried with his elforts, lie 
lay quiet fora little. Seeing the float, the shark got it into his mouth, and 
disengaging the. sucker by a tug on the line, made a bolt at the fish ; hut 
his puny antagonist was again too quick, and fixing liiinseif close behind 
the dorsal fin, defied the elforts of the shark to discugnge him, althougli 
he rolled over and over, lashing the water with his tail until it foamed 
all around. AY hut the final result was, we could not clearly make out.” 

The Angler, or Fishing Frog, as it is more generally called, is not 
uncommon in all the European seas. The j)eculiar formation of its pec- 
toral fins enables it to crawl for some distance on land. 

* “ Sprit-sail yarding ” is an ingenious torture invented by sailors for the especial 
benefit of tlie shark. It is accomplished by thrusting a small .spar tiansversely through 
the poor creature’s month, so that, being unahle to procure ils.f(»o(l tin account of the im- 
pediment, it dies by degrees .<'rom tlie combined elfceis of hunger and pain. 
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Oil its liojid arc two eloiignlod bony appendages, curiously articulated 
to the skull by a joint formed something like the links of a chain, and 
capable of movement in any direction. The Angler couches close to t he 
bottom of the sea, and by the movement of its pectoral fins stirs U)) the 
sand and mud, ami agitates the bony apiiendages amid the tuibd cloud 

Family XXIII. (Gr. a crest) 



i 'iscator j ua (Lat. Jiah i u'j ) , tli e .1 7i yU r. 

produced. The small fishes, observing the muddy water, and taking the 
filaments for worms, apjiroach to seize them, and are instantly engulpiied 
in the capacious jaws of the crafty Angler. 

The voracity of the Angler is so great, that when caught in a net 
together with other fish, it generally devours some of its fellow-prisoners 
— a useless act, for the fishermen mostly open its stomach, and recapture 
the flounders and other fish found in its interior. 


The Alalacoptrrygian fishes have their fin membranes supported by 
flexible rays. The Alidominal Malacopterygii have llieir ventral fins 
situated on the belly, vvitliout any connexion with tlie bones of the 
shoulder. 

The Common Carp is a well-known inliabiiant of our ponds, lakes, and 
sluggish rivers. It is a very shy and wary fish, rejecting one day a bait 
which bad been freely taken the day previous. In 1847, while fishing 
in a small pond near Oxford, I took in one hour six or seven carp, ueigh- 
ing from half a ))ouiid to nearly three pounds each. A few days after- 
wards, although the Meat her was equally propitious, the carp were not, 
and the whole day was spent witlioiit even a bite. 

It lives to a great age, and M’hen very old its scales turn grey just as 
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(^ixier II. . . MALACOPTERYGII. — (Gr. Ma\a/fos, Poft; nrcpvyiov, a fiu.) 
Sub-order I. AbdominalIa. — (Lat. hdonyin<j to the abdomen.) 
l ainil}’^ 1. . . CypriiildoD. — (Gr. a Carp.) 

cYrniNT'S. 



Carpio (Lat.) the Carj). 

libiiian hairs do. In several places in France numbers of Carp were kept 
i!! til they attained an enormous size. 'I'licse i,n-cat sliiprprisli fish were 
accu.sioined to come to the water’s edtre in (Ttler to be fed at tlie call of 
ti;eir keeper. Fecdint^ the Carp was ahnost a hereditary amusement of 
t:.(‘ later kini^s of France. 

Very few ll.sli are so tenacious of life as the Carp. It is the custom 
n: llfijlaiid to kc'cp the>e fish in nets filled wit h wet mo.-5S. d'hey are Icii 
v dii bread and milk, and are })reserv(d in health hw frequent immersion 
;■ water, in order to keep the moss tliorouehly wet. 

d wo or three {)onnds is the averaua; weiirlit of a iroful Carp, but in- 
I Wi.iiuds have been known weiuhiue; niuvaribs of eiLditeeii ]>oiuids. It is 
laui’iiiously prolific, as the roe (»f one female wei^iiihi: nine pounds was 
1' Hint to coiitaiu six hundred tlioiis;uid eirirs. Of course comi ai-ai ividv 
t -'v of tiiese e^U’S arrive at rnaiiiiity. by far the UTcaKu* nuudar beiuir 
( .;'vi; by oihc.r (isli. 

d'Jie Gobi>-KjSi! or Goi.dkx Caki*, is aimtiier sqieeie.s of the iremis 
< i-nmis. it was m-iLrinally bnuieht from Cidtia, about two hundred 
w;i:- riuee, when it ^^as considered a ureat curiosity; now, luAvever, it 
; ■' ioie common, and is found to live in ponds even mIicu the suidacc of 
: ' ;uer is tldekiy covered with ice. The ]tonds in Christ Church 

( '.!■ :i‘, and t!ie Botanic Gardens, Oxfoial, are thickly ponulatcd with 
i..: ;' b'.-autiful fish, which inenrase with tlic most marvelious rapiditw 
h 1 e pornl in the cent.vc of the (harendou Print imi Olhce was stocked witi\ 
o f M i’;>h. aiid as the s{)are water from the sieaiti-mm-im! used in liie 
oi-ks passed into the pond, they tlirove au.azine iy . Oiu' unforlunale 
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CYPRINUS. 



Barbua (Lat. Barba, a beard), the Barbel. 

Aurutus (Lat. gilded), the Gold-fish. 

mornini?, tlio siirfaoe of tlic por.d was covered vith Golden Carp, al! 
floating dead. Some; verdigris had formed in sonic part of the engine, 
had been washed into the pond, and had poisoned ail its finny inliabi- 
tants. 

ddie B.uibel is found in most of tlie European rivers. Its flesh is coarse 
and unsavoury, but it, is eagerly sought after by anglers, as the spirit 
and vigour displayed by it when hooked allbrd fine sport. It is peculiarly 
elever at breaking the line, a feat sometimes iieeom])lished by a violent 
blow of the tail, and sometimes by contriving to twist the line rouno a 
root or yiost, and giving a suc h u jerk. 

It feeds principally on larvm and molluscs, inlndiiting the banks, and 
obtains them by rooting in the sand wit h its snout. The barbels, or 
beards, hanging from the upper jaw, doubtless assist iii these investiga- 
tions. It frequently grows to a very great size, weighing from lifteen to 
eigiitoi'ii pounds, and mensnriiig upwards of three feet in length. Many 
are C!iptui-ed by nets during the summer, at which si.mson they frequent 
the weedy parts of the river in shoals; but in winter they retire to the, 
sl’.elter alVorded by banks and old woodwork. Several good swimmers 
have been known to dive after the Ibirliel, as they lay "pressed against 
the banks, and to bring up one each time, not uiilVequeiitly appearing 
with two, one in each hand. 

The rinun.ox. — The ease with which the Cndgcon is taken has passed 
into a provei l). Thi.> {iretly little lish is usually found in shallow part> 
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of rivers, where the bottom is gravelly. If the gravel is stirred up, the 
Gudgeons immediately flock to the place, and a worm suspended amid 
the turbid water is eagerly snapped at by them. The Gshennen \isually 
take them in nets, and keep them alive in well-boats. They ai-e largely 
purchased as bails for trolling. 

The flesh of the Gudgeon is particularly delicate, and although its 
length rarely exceeds seven inches, yet from tiie ease with which numbers 
can be obtained, it forms a dish by no means to be despised. 

GobIo. — (L at. tt Gudgeon.) 

Abuamis. — (Qr. *Ai3pauiSf a Bream.) 



FluviatUis (Lat. 0/ the river), the Gudgeon. 

Brama (Lat.) the Bream. 

The Bream is very common on the Continent, but in Enirlaiid is only 
found in certain rivers and lakes, such as the Medway and Trent, and 
the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It is also found in the lakes 
of Ireland. 

The breadth of the Bream is greater in proportion to its length than 
that of most fishes. It affords excellent sport to the angler, biting 
readily and resisting vigorously when hooked. The most approved 
method of catcliing this fish is by preparing the spot with ground bait 
for a day or two previous ; the Bream then assemble in numbers and bite 
freely at a bait. In Ireland the Bream taken were accustomed to be 
given to the poor, who split and salted them for winter provision. 

Its length rarely exceeds ten or twelve inches, nor is it of any value 
for the table. 

The Tench. — The habits of the Tench are not unlike those of tlm 
carp, excepting that it seems even more sluggish than that fish. It 
especially delights in muddy banks of ponds, where the weeds grow 
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thickly. Roget gives 
an account of a Tench 
that had been taken 
out of a pond almost 
filled up with stones 
and rubbish, and which 
had actually grown into 
the shape of the hole 
where it had been 
confined, evidently for 
many years. The 
weight of that fish 
was eleven pounds 
niue ounces. Four 
liundred tench and as 
many perch wore also 
t aken out of the same 
pond. This fish is even 


Tinca. — (L ilt, a Ten ch.'s 



Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Terich. 
more tenacious of life than the carp. 


The IxOACH is very Cfunmon in most rivers of this country, and is 
generally spread over the t(unp(:raic ])arts of Europe. It is Ity no means 
a large lish, randy exceeding two pounds in weight., and but seldom 
attaining that size. These; tish usually live in small shoals, and pass from 

one part of the river to , \ 

another Leuciscxis. — (Or. \€vkutko^ ; frotn A.cu>cos, white.) 

The Roach is not 
unlike the Dace, but 
may be easily distin- 
guished by its bright 
red ventral fins, tiiose 
of the dace being 
silvery white. It is 
rather a favourite with 
anglers, as it bites or 
rather nibbles at the 
bait in such a dainty 
and delicate manner, 
that the disappointed 
fisherman not uufre- 
quently finds the bait 
gone without the move- 
ment of his float betraying the theft. A quick eye and a dexterous 
hand are required for this sport. The float is so balanced as barely 
to appear above the surface of the water, for, unlike the perch, that 
dashes at the bait and boldly jerks the float at once under water, the 
Roach does little more than swim under the bait as far as it can, and 



Rutllus (Lat. shining red), the Roach. 
Leuciscus, the Dace. 
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then just gives a gentle nibble, repeating the process until the bait hns 
entirely left the hook. 

The Dace. — The habits of the Dace are so similar to those of the 
Roach as to need but little description. It is usually found wherever 
the roach resides, and, like that fish, swims in shoals. It makes an 



excellent bait for trolling, as the silvery whiteness of its scales renders it. 
a conspicuous ol)joct, and serves to attract the pike. It seldom exceeds 
nine or ten inches in length. 

The Bleak and tlie Minnow both belong to the genus Leuciscus. 
The former fish is reiuarkuble for the use made of its scales, which nhcu 
washed in water deposit a powder much used in the manufacture of 
artificial pearls. 

Tiie Chub is also common in most of our rivers. It affords good sport 
to the angler, both with a fiy and with a bait. 

Tiie usual bait employed is a cockchaffcr, which, when fastened to the 
hook and artistically made to dance on the surface of the water, is a 
temptation that few Chub can resist. This method of fishing is termed 
“dihbing,’’ and tiie peculiar movement is communicated to the bait by 
tapping the butt end of the rod, while tlie cockciiafier or motli just rests 
on the surface of the water. 

Its fiesh is very coarse, and requires some skill on the part of the cook 
to make it fit for the table. Its weight rarely exceeds five pounds, but it is 
very powerful, and reejuires a strong line and skilful management on the 
parr, of the angler. A well-known piscator at Oxford, while fishing with 
the fiy from a small skill’, succeeded in hooking a Chub, apparently 
weighing about four pounds, which actually towed him up and down 
* Two d: awinj's of this l;sh havinii been made, botli have been inserted. 
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LEUCISGUS. 



Cephlilua (Gr. K€<pa\os, a large-headed fish), the Chub, 


stream for some time, until tlie line, not calculated for Chub, snapped, 
and the fish of course escaped. 


In some counties the 
Loach goes by the name 
of Beardic,” in allusion 
to the little fleshy particles 
that hang from its lips. It 
has also the name of Ground- 
ling, on account of its habit of 
living close to the bottom of 
the water. 

It is a common fish, and 
may be taken in most streams, 
especially if the bait is drawn 
over the bed of the stream. 
The principal peculiarity about 
the fish, is the comparatively 
great breadth of the tail where 
It joins the spine. This for- 
mation, together with the ge- 
nerally peDucid appearance of 
its body, at once distinguish it 
from any other fish. 


CoBiTis — (Gr. Ku0iTT}St dim, of ku^ios, 
a Gudgeon.) 



Barbatiila (Lat. bearded), the Loach, 


The Pike. — This fierce and voracious fish is now common in most rivers 
and lakes in England, although it was formerly so rare as to be rated at 
ten times the value of turbot. 
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It affords much sport to anglers, who generally employ a method of 
fishing called “ trolling.” A gudgeon, roach, or large minnow is so fixed 
to a number of formidable hooks, that when drawn through the water, 
it spins rapidly round, and attracts the notice of the watchful Pike, who 
dashes at the glittering bait with a violence that jars the rod down to the 

Family II. Esoddae.— (Lat. EaoXt a Pike.) 

KSOX. 



Luciua (Lai. a ikc JHke. 


very butt. Off swims the pike to his place of concealment, leisurely 
turns the head of the bait downwards, and swallows it. Now, to swallow 
the fish is easy enough, but the array of barbed hooks proves an effectual 
obstacle to the endeavours of the Pike to get rid of the unwelcome 
morsel as soon as the angitr jerks the line, and gives the Pike to under- 
stand that hooks have points. The deluded Pike now endeavours to break 
the line, but a good fisherman foils all his efforts, and at last lands him, 
wearied and bleeding, but ferocious to the last. 

The method of fishing for Pike called “ trimming ” is hardly worth 
mention. A line baited with living fish is fastened to a float, and suffered 
to lie on tlie surface of the water. The Pike, seeing the bait swimming 
about, dashes at it and hooks itself in the effort. 

This fish varies in size from two or three pounds’ weight, to twenty or 
thirty ; but a Pike weighing fifteen pounds is considerea a very fine fish. 

Above that weight they are almost useless for the table. A Pike 
weighing less than two pounds is called a jack. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford is a Pike weighing thirty pounds, that was taken in 
the lake at Blenheim Park. Another Pike, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
was caught near Oxford a few months ago, and I have seen the skin of 
me that weighed thirty-five pounds when first caught. 
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Tlie appetite of this fish is almost insatiable. Mr. Jesse threw to one 
Pike of five pounds’ weiglit, four roach, each about four inches in length, 
which it devoured instantly, and swallowed a fifth within a quarter of an 
hour. Moor-hens, ducks, and even swans have been known to fall a prey 
to this voracious fish, its long teeth effectually keeping them prisoners 
under water until drowned. 

The Flying-fish. — This fish, so celebrated in most books of voyages, 
is found in tlie warmer latitudes, but has several times been seen off our 
coasts. The so-called “flight” is very similar to tliat of the flying 
squirrels and dragons, the fish merely springing out of the water witli a 
violent impetus, and sustaining itself in the air by means of its enormous 
pectoral fins. It is not able to alter its course while in the air, nor to 

Exoccetus. — (Gr. ’E^w/coztos, sleeping out [of the sca|.)* 



Volltana (Lat. the Flywg-fish. 

nse a second time without roppating its course through the water. The 
reader will notice the remarkable fact, that individuals of three wingless 
classes, the Mammalia, the ]l(‘ptiles, and the Fishes, have each the power 
of sustaining tlieniselvcs in the air. 

The “flight” of this fish seldom exceeds two hundred yards. The 
unfortunate creatures are pursued in the water by “Dorados,” errone- 
ously called d()l})hins, and other fishes of prey. To escape their finny 
tyrants, they spring into the air, and for a while escape. But the gulls 
and albatroses are on the watch, and pounce on the Flying-fish from 
above, so that the persecuted creatures are tolerably sure to fall a prey to 
one or the other of their foes. 

* The ancients believed that this and some other fislies slept on the beach. 


natural htstort. 

The usual height of flight is about two or three feci above the surface 
01 the water, but it has frequently beeu known to exceed fourteen feet, 
and in one iustaiice a Flyiug.fish came skimming into tlie ports of a largo 
man-of-war, nearly twenty feet above tlie water. 

The size of the fish is about the same as that of a lierring. Sailors 
are always glad to capture it, as its flesh proves an agreeable change from 
the eternal salt junk, by which the pow’er of the sailor’s teetli is w'oefully 
tried. 

The food of this fish is molluscs and small fishes. 


Family IV. Salmonldre. 
Salmo. — (Lat. a Salmon.) 



Salar (Lat. a Salmon), the Sulmon. 

The Salmon is a migratory fish, annually leaving the sea, its proper 
ro.^idence, and proceeding for many miles up rivers for the purpose of 
deposit ing its spawn. This duty having been accomplished, it returns to 
the sea in the spring. The perseverance of this fish in working its way 
np the stream is perfectly wonderful. No stream is rapid enough to 
daunt it, nor is it even checked by falls. Tltese it siirmonnts by springing 
out of the water, fairly passing over the fall. Heights of fourteen or 
fifteen feet are constantly leaped by this powerful fish, and when it has 
arrived at the higher and shallower parts of the river, it scoops furrows 
in the gravelly bottom, and there deposits its spawn. The young, called 
*^fry,” are hatched about March, and immediately commence their retreat 
to the sea. By the end of May the young salmon, now called “ smolts,” 
have almost entirely deserted the nvers, and in June not one is to be 
found in fresh water. Small Salmon weighing less than two pounds are 
termed “salmon peel,” all above that weight are called “grilse.” 


Katubal history. 
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The havoc wrought among Salmon by foes of every description is so 
enormous, that notwitlistanding the great fecundity of the fish, it is a 
matter of surprise that so many escape destruction ; for although the 
fish are preserved from their human foes by many stringent regulations, 
yet other foes, such as otters, who devour the large fish, and oilier fish 
who devour the spawn, have but little respect for laws and regulations. 

While in the rivers, multitudes of Salmon are annually caught, usually 
by stake nets, which are capable of confining an immense number of fish 
at one time Salmon spearing is a favourite amusement. This animated 
and exciting sport is usually carried on by torch-light. The torches, 
when held close to the surface of the water, illumine the depths of the 
river, and render every fish within its influence perfectly visible. The 
watchful spcaiman, guided by slight indications bearing no meaning to an 
unpractised eye, darts his unerring spear, and brings up in triumph the 
glittering captive, writhing in vain among the barbed points. In the 
northern rivers this destructive pursuit is carried on to a great extent, 
more than a hundred salmon Dciiig frequently taken in an evening. 
Anglers also find considerable sport in using the fly for this beautiful and 
active fish, whose strength makes it no mean antagonist. 


Salmo. 



Farlo (Lat. a Troui)^ the Trout. 

The Common Thout is found in many rivers in this country, always 
preferring rapid, shallow, and sparkling streams, especially if there should 
DC little i'alls at intervals. The Derwent and the Dove are particularly 
famous for their trout. The latter river is quite the beau ideal of a trout 
stream. It never seems to know its own mind for half a mile together. 

Sometimes it is rapid, frisking over stones and round trees, and 
throwing up the sparkling foam in all directions. Presently it has 

B B 
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changed into a silent, slow, melancholy river, with dark pools of unknown 
deoth, shaded by overhanging trees, and suggestive of murders success- 
fully concealed. Everywhere are the trout. Lying quietly under the 
shelter of some large stone, while the water is leaping round them, are 
the moderate sized trout, darting off like meteors to snatch at a passing 
fly, and as quickly returning to their concealment. In the deeper pools 
are the larger fish, who are too sagacious to be deceived by the artfully 
made, fly of the professed angler, yet often fall victims to the less scien- 
tific but more successful plough-boy. 

Several of my schoolboy years were spent near the banks of the Dove, 
which river, of course, formed one of our favourite haunts. We were 
accustomed to take the large trout by the rather unsportsmanlike, but 
very amusing method of “tickling.” It was excessively amusing to 
watch the angry countenances of London anglers, who came to the Dove 
bedizened with all the appurtenances of rods, lines, baskets, &c., and who, 
after whipping the water most perseveringly for the whole morning 
without a single bite, while resting their tired arms, saw the country boys 
seated on the bank, armed with a long stick and a line barely two feet 
long, adding every minute to the heap of glittering fishes at their side. 

The usum method of fishing for trout is with a fly, but trolling with a 
minnow is often successfully used, nor does the trout reject a well-selected 
and properly arranged worm. 

The brilliant speckled tints of this beautiful fish vary much according 
to the locality and the time of year. In May the fish assume them 
brightest colours and their most delicate flavour. The size of the fishj 
also varies exceedingly, being from half a pound in weight and about! 
eight inches in length, to ten or fifteen pounds* weight. 

The Smelt belongs to this family, ana in its progress to the sea is de- 
stroyed in great quantities in mill-ponds, &c. 


The value of the Herring family to man is almost incalculable. The! 
Pilchard and the Herring are very similar in appearance, but may be 
easily known by the position of the dorsal fin, which in the Pilchard is so 
exactly in the centre of the body, that if the fish is held by it, the body 
exactly balances ; while in the herring, the dorsal fin is placed rather 
backwards, so that when suspended, the fish hangs with its head down- 
wards. 

Unlike the herring, which visits every part of our coasts, the Pilchard 
is only found on the shores of Devonshire and Cornwall. Here, however 
the enormous shoals that annually make their appearance fully com- 
pensate for the limited space occupied by them. Occasionally a few 
shoals are seen on the soutnern coast of Ireland. The coasts of Prance 
and Spain are tolerably frequent resorts of this fish. 

The fish are usually taken in an enormous building of nets, called “ sean 
nets.” The nets used in the sea fishery are two, a large net called the 
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“ stop sean,” about a quarter of a mile in length, and a hundred feet in 
depth; and a smaller net, called the “tuck scan,” about a furlong in 
length, and a hundred and twenty feet in depth, the average value of 
the two nets being 500/. , 

When the fishermen see a shoal of pilchards approaching, they imme- 
diately set out in two fishing boats, one of which carries tlie tuck scan 


Family V. Clupeldac.— (Lat. ClupM^ a Herring.) 
Clupea. 



Pilchardus (Lat. the Pilchard.) 

and the other the stop scan. Guided by signs from the master-seamen, 
t hey silently surround the shoal with the nets, the larger of which is used 
to enclose a large number Of fish, and the smaller to pass within the other 
net, to bring the mass of fish into a small compass, and finally to prevent 
them from escaping until the fishermen have leisure to remove them to 
the boats. 

When landed, the pilchards arc taken to the store nouses, salted, and 
after remaining in heaps for five or six days, are pressed into casks by 
powerful levers. During the pressure, which lasts about a fortnight, 
fresh layers of fish being added as the former are pressed close, an 
abundance of excellent oil escapes from holes made in the cask for the 
purpose. The entire refuse of the fish, consisting of the superabundant 
salt, the scales and other rejected portions, is sold to the farmers as a 
valuable manure. The refuse of each pilchard is calculated to manure one 
square foot of land. 

The Herring makes its annual appearance in the northern parts of 
Scotland about June. This most valuable fish arrives in enormous shoals, 
five or six miles in length and three or four in breadth. Their advent is 
heralded by various sea birds, such as the gannets and gulls, wiiich con- 
stantly hover over the shoals and commit unceasing devastations among 
them. Yet in spite of the myriads destroyed by birds and fishes, in 
spite of the shoals captured by man, in spite of the vast quantity of spawn 
devoured by other fishes, their numbers seem quite undiminished, and 
each year they are led by the instinct inculcated in them by Providence, 
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to visit the shore in incalculable numbers, not only to yield to man an 
unfailing supply, but to make the necessary provision for the increase of 
their number. 

The fishery is conducted by boats and nets, the whole fitting up of 
each boat costing little less than 1,000^. To add to the expense, the 
whole apparatus must be renewed every four or five years, as, inde- 
pendently of the injuries inflicted by the sea and the weight of fish, the 
dog-fish, wliich unremittingly follows the shoals of herrings, is often 
entangled in the nets togetlier wnth its intended victims, and by its sharp 
teeth and vigorous struggles makes sad ravages among the nets. 


Clupea. 



Harengus (Lat. the Ilerrivff). 

When taken out of the water, the herring dies almost immediately, as 
do all fish that live near the surface of the w^atcr. Tliose, on the contrary, 
as the carp, tench, eels, and the flat fish, w^ho reside at the bottom, are 
able to sustain life for a much longer period when taken out of their 
native element. It is therefore necessary that the herrings should be 
cured as soon as possible. The “White Herrings” are cured in the 
boats, but the “ Red Herrings” are taken on shore, and suspended in the 
smoke of a wood fire for twenty-four hours, in addition to the salting 
that both they and the White Herring undergo. 

The well-known Sprat (Clupea Sprattus) also belongs to the genus 
Clupea, and, like the herring, visits our shores in large shoals. The 
Sprat fishery commences in the beginning of November. Not only are 
enormous quantities of this small but useful fish used as food, and sent 
into all parts of this country, but they are very largely used as manure ; 
fish, according to the researches of Sir H.Havy, being a most powerful 
manure, retaining its fertilising influence for a long time. Many thousand 
tons’ weight of sprats are annually used for this purpose. 

The W^ite-bait belongs to the same family. 
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The little Anchovy is a fish 
of no small importance, being 
very largely used in various 
sauces, besides the numbers 
that are preserved in pickle. 
It is common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is also found on 
our coasts. The upper jaw of 
this fish is longer than the 
lower one; the entire length 
of the fish is usually from four 
to five inches, but it has been 
seen measuring upwards of 
seven inches. 


Engbaulis.— (Q r. "EyypavMs). 



EncrasichSlus (Qr. 'EyKpatrixo^pSn mixed 
with bitter ; the Anchovy, from its taste), 
the Anchovy, 


Sub-order II. Sub-brachiata. — (Lat. suh, under; hrachium, an arm.; 
Family VI. .’GadTda). — (Qr. FcxSos.) 

Morrhua. 



Callarlas (Qr. KaAXap(as), the Cod, 

The Cod. — ^In this Sub-order the bones of the ventral fins are placed 
(kr, and support the bones of the shoulder. 

The well-known Cod-fish is principally found on the coasts of New- 
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foundland, but is taken in great numbers on our own shores. The hook 
is generally employed for the capture of this fine fish. An immense 
number of hooks, each baited with a whelk or limpet and attached to 
short lines, are fastened at intervals along a rope, wliich is stretched, or 
shot, as it is termed, across the tide, in order to prevent tlie hooks from 
ptting entangled. Such is the voracity of the fisli, that nearly five 
hundred fish have been taken by one man in the course of ten houi’s. 
The intense cold renders the Cod fishery a service of great hardship. 

When taken, the fish are placed in a well boat, through wliieh the salt 
water has a free passage, so that the cod-fish are brought to Billingsgate 
still living. Several successful experiments have been made to preserve 
this fish in salt water ponds, in which it appears to thrive well. The 
fecundity of this fish is almost incredible, the roe of one fish having 
been ascertained to contain nine million eggs. The Whiting belongs to 
this family. 

In the Flat-fish wc see a most extraordinary instance of adaptation of 
structure to peculiar circumstances. We have all seen Flat-fish, and all 
know that the upper side is dark, and the under side nearly white. Tlie 
word ‘ side ’ is used advisedly, as these curious fish actually lie on 
their sides at the bottom of the water while undisturbed, or merely 
feeding. When, however, they are alarmed, they rapidly assume the 
vertiem position, and dart off w’ith great speed. The dark upper surface 
serves to protect them from becoming too visible to enemies above. Tlie 
two eyes arc also placed on the upper side of the head for obvious reasons. 
In fact, the whole fish appears as if it had been laid on its side, and 
rolled flat, the head also being twisted round, and the lower eye removed 
to the upper surface. 

The Turbot is found on the coasts of most parts of England, but 
the fisheries are nearly exclusively confined to the southern coasts of 
Ireland. 

The fishery is conducted both by nets and lines. The net, called the 
haul-net, drags from the bottom not only turbots but other flat-fish, such 
as soles and plaice. The line, used when the bottom of the sea is too 
deep or rocky for the net, is armed with many hooks, baited with smelts 
and other small fish. The lampem, or river lamprey, was formerly in 
very great use as a bait, as its brilliant silvery appearance, and its great 
tenacity of life, rendered it peculiarly fit for the capture of the voracious 
but dainty turbot, who, rejecting all stale or discoloured baits, eagerly 
devours them if bright coloured and moving. The fishermen state that 
the turbot will not touch a bait that has been bitten by any other fish. 
On the English coasts one turbot-line frequently extends for three miles 
in length, and is furnished with 2,500 hooks, which are attached to the 
main line by small horse-hair lines, each twenty-seven inches in length. 
This enormous line is “ shot’* across the current at the turn of the tide. 
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family VII. PleuronectId8B.-~(Gr. TLXevplPy a rib or aide ; priKrivy power of 
swimming.) 

PsETTA. — (Qr. VijTTa, a Turbot.) 



Maxima (Lat. greatest)^ the 7'urhot. 


Each boat posscs5.es a double set of lines, so that one line is “shot** and 
another “ hauled’^ every turn of the tide. 

The little star-like bones imbedded in the upper part of the skin of 
this fish are very curious. The dark side of the turbot is the left, on 
which the eyes are also placed. He versed turbots, and even turbots 
dark on both sides, are not at all unconmion. 


Sole A. — (Lat. the Sole of a shoe.) 



Y ulgaris (Lat. common)^ the Sole. 


The Common Sole is too well known to need much description. This 
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fish is the reverse of the turbot, having the eyes and colour on the right 
side ; although, as in the turbot, varieties are not rare. It is in season 
during most parts of the year, except a few weeks in March or April, 
^though it is a marine fish, it seems to tlirive well in river- water, or even 
in a pond. Mr. Arnold kept several in a pond in Guernsey, where the soles 
became twice as thick in proportion to their length as those living in the 
sea. 


Sub-order III. Apod A. — (Gr. 'A, privation; vovs, a foot.) 
Family IX. . . Muracnlda}. — (Gr. Mupaim. a Sea-eel.) 

^ Anguilla.— (Lat. a little Eel.) 



Acutirostris (Lat. sharp-beaked), the Sharp-nosed Eel. 

The Eels form the sub-order of the Apoda, or footless fish, so called 
from the absence of ventral fins. 

These fish assume a form very similar to the serpents. Although on 
a hasty examination they seem to be devoid of scales, yet when the skin 
is dried, very minute scales may be seen through the semi-transparent 
out er skin, and may be easily detached by carefully separating the two 
skins. . 

Eels inhabit muddy ponds and rivers, and are common in many canals. 
They are susceptible of cold, and constantly descend the rivers to deposit 
their spawn in the sea, after which, the young when hatclied work their 
way up the rivers, thereby precisely reversing the habits of the salmon. 
They are capable of living out of water for a long time, and often make 
voluntary land excursions, either for the purpose of avoiding an insur- 
mountable fall, or in search of frogs or worms, on which they feed. In 
the winter, while they are lying torpid in the mud, multitudes are taken 
by eel-spears — many-pronged instruments, whose prongs are feathered 
with recurved barbs, which, when pushed into the mud, entangle the 
eels, and effectually prevent their escape. 

There are sup^sed to be four species of English eel; namely, the 
Sharp-nosed, the Eroad-nosed, the Suig, and the Grig. 



nimitTii 


Vulgaris (Lat. common^ the Conger), 

It Is usually caught with a hook, the best bait of which is a sand- 
launce, a little fish belonging to the same family as the eels, and which 
buries itself five or six inches deep in the sand when the tide ebbs, and 
releases itself on the next flood tide. The lishermen rake it out of the 
sand with iron hooks. A pilchard is a common bait for the Conger. « 
The size of this fish is sometimes very great. Yarrell mentions, in his 
“British Fishes,” that “specimens wiughing eighty-six pounds, one 
hundred and four pounds, and even one hundred and thirty pounds, have 
been recorded, some of them measuring more than ten feet long and 
eighteen inches in circumference. They possess great strength, and 
often form very formidable antagonists if assailed among rocks, or when 
drawn into a boat with a line.” 

Family X. Gymnotldre. — (Gr. TviivoSy naked; vutos, the back.) 

Gymnotus. 






Electricus (Lat. electric), the Electric Eel, 

The Electetc Eel. — This carious fish, which exhibits the singular 
phenomenon of voluntary electric power residing in a living animal, is 
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an inhabitant of the fresh-water rivers and ponds of Surinam, and other 
parts of South America, where it was first aiscovered in the year 1677. 

This power of emitting an electric shock, is apparently given it in 
order to enable the creature to kill its prey. Those who have seen the 
Electric Eel in the Polytechnic while being fed, will have little doubt of 
this. The fish given to it are, directly it becomes aware of their pre- 
sence, instantly struck dead, and then devoured. This specimen is un- 
fortunately blind, but it has learned to turn in the direction of a paddling 
in the water, made by the individual who feeds it. The fish is scarcely 
in the water before a shock from the Gymnotus kills it. The usual 
length of the Gymnotus is about three feet. 

Captain Stedman, in liis account of Surinam, gives an account of tlie 
electric eel, which he, of course, had many opportunities of seeing. He 
attempted, for a trifling wager, to lift up a gymnotus in his hands, but 
according to his own words : — 

“ I tried about twenty different times to grasp it with my hand, but 
all without effect, receiving just as many electrical shocks, whicli 1 felt 
even to the top of my shoulder. It has been said that this animal must 
^e touched with both hands before it gives the shock, but this I must 
take the liberty of contradicting, having experienced the contrary effect.” 
The eel mentioned was a small one, only two feet long ; but one that had 
arrived at its full growth would have given a very much stronger shock. 
An English sailor was fairly knocked down by a shock from one of these 
eels, nor did he recover his senses for some time. It is said that the 
shock can pass up a stick, and strike the person holding it. Mr. Bryant 
and a companion were both struck while pouring off’ the water from a 
tub in w^hich an electric eel had been placed. 

Humboldt, in his “ Views of Nature,” gives a very animated description 
of the method employed by the Indians to take these formidable crea- 
tures — a method equally ingenious and cruel. Knowing from experience 
that the powers of the gymnotus are not adequate to a constant volley 
of shocks, they contrive that the shocks shall be expended on the horses 
instead of themselves. 

Having found a pool containing electric eels, they force a troop of 
wild horses to enter the pool. The disturbed eels immediately attack 
the intruders, and destroy mauy of them by repeated shocks ; but by 
constantly forcing fresh supplies of horses to invade the pool, the powers 
of the gymnoti become exhausted, and they are then dragged out with 
impunity. 


The Shout SuN-nsn. — ^This order derives its name from the curious 
structure of the jaws, which are fixed together in a very peculiar manner. 

The Short Sun-fish has been frequently taken on almost all parts of 
our coasts. It is of a most singular shape, looking as if three-fourths of 
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« very large fish had been cut off, leaving only the head and shoulders, 
soiuethiug like a marine Baron Munchausen s horse. 

Order III. PLECTOGNATHI.—i^r. nxcicTor, plaited ; 7»/(£0 oj, the jaw.) 
Family I. Diodontidao. — (Gr. A/s, double;; a tooth.) 

Obthagorisous. — (Gr. *Opda'yool(rKos, a Sucking pig.) 





Mola (Lat. a Millstone), the Short SunfisJu 

It attains to a very large size, and has been known to weigh three 
hundred pounds, its length being only four feet five inches. 

It lives mostly at the bottom of the sea, but frequently rises to the 
surface, and lies, perhaps, asleep, floating wuth the tide. Sailors in this 
case are fond of trying their skill with a harpoon. When struck, it uses 
very powerful but exceedingly awkward efforts to escape. The sailors, 
of course, eat it, as they do almost anytliing. 


The Sturgeon. — The remaining fishes belong to the Cartilaginous 
sub-class ; that is, their skeletons are composed of cartilage, and not of 
true bone. 

The first sub-order possess free gill-covers, like those of all the pre- 
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ceding fish ; but the remainder breathe by means either of slits, as in the 
sharks, or holes, as in the lampreys. 

The Sturgeon is remarkahle for the rows of bony plates extending 
along the body. It is exceedingly common in the northern parts of 

Sub-class II. PISCES CHONDROPTERYGII.— (Gr. XoV5pos, cartilage; 
irrepuyioVf a fin.) 

Sub-order I. Eleutheropomi. — (Gr. *EA.ev0epos, free ; nufia, a lid or cover.) 
Family I. . Acipenserldaa. — (Lat. Acijpenser, a Sturgeon.) 

Acipenseb. 



Europe, where regular fisheries are organized for its capture. Almost 
every part of it is used. Isinglass is obtained by drying and shredding 
the air-bladder ; caviare is made of the roe of the female, and the flesh is 
extensively preserved both by pickling and salting, besides the large 
quantities that are consumed fresh. The flavour of its flesh is said not 
to be unlike veal. 

It has occasionally been taken on our coasts, usually by entangling 
itself in the nets, and although it then does some injury to the nets by 
its violent struggles to release itself, it is otherwise perfectly harmless. 
Yarrell mentions that a sturgeon measuring eight feet six inches in 
length, and weighing two hundred and three pounds, was taken in a 
stake net near Findhon in 1 833. A specimen was once caught in the 
Esk, weighing four hundred and sixty pounds. Tlie female always 
deposits her eggs in fresh water, and the young, when hatched, descend 
to the sea, and are supposed not to return again until, in their turn, 
they seek the fresh water in order to deposit their spawn. 


The Sharks and Rays have no gill-covers, but the water passes through 
five elongated apertures on each side of the head. 

The Sharks are proverbially ferocious and dangerous creatures, and are 
the pest of those seas which they infest. Their mouths are furnished 
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'With several rows of sharp jagged teeth, which can be raised or depressed 
at pleasure, and which can cut through a limb or even the body of a man 
with the greatest ease. Tlie mouth of these fishes is placed beneath the 
liead, so that a shark cannot seize a prey at the surface of the water 
without turning on its side, which evolution often gives time for its 
expected prey to escape. 

Sub-order II. Trematopnel — (Gr. Tp^/uo, a hole pierced through anything ; 
vviuf 1 breathe.) 

Family I. . . Scyllid®. — (Qr. :s,Kv\ia, a Dog-fish.) 

SctllIum. 



Cauictila (Lat. a little Dog), the lAttle Spotted Dog-fish. 

Tlie Little Spotted Dog-pisii is the most common of the Sharks that 
visit our shores. It is principally known on account of the havoc it 
makes among the fisli during the seasons of the various fisheries, for 
which reason it is most especially detested by tlie unfortunate fishermen, 
who not unfrequently, together with their expected spoil, draw up a few 
dog-fish in their nets. The dog-fish, on finding themselves entangled, 
immediately commence tearing the nets to pieces with their sharp and 
powerful teeth. 

The empty eggs of this fish are often found washed up on the sea-shore, 
and called by the name of “mermaids’ purses.” They are oblong, and 
furnished at each comer with a long semitransparent convoluted tendril, 
the use of which is apparently to entangle and fix the egg among the sea- 
weed, and thus prevent it from being washed on shore until the young is 
hatched. 

A considerable quantity of oil can be obtained from the brain of the 
dog-fish, and the skin, in common with that of other cartilaginous fishes, 
is made into shagreen. 


The White Shark is a well-known scourge of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This is the creature so detested by sailors, who, 
vdien they have caught a “shirk,” subject it to every possible indignity. 
This voracious creature has been known to swallow an entire man, and 
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as it is in the habit of lurking about ships for the sake of the scraps 
thrown overboard, and almost invariably swallows whatever is cast over 
the side, the contents of its stomach are often of a most heterogeneous 

Family II. Squalldoc. 

Squalus. — (Lat. a Skarh^) 



Carcharlas (Qr. a Shark ; from KapxapoSf jagged ; in allusion to its teeth), 
the White Shai'k. 

description. The sailors aiways amuse themselves by seeing what the 
shark had “stowed away,” and the substances thus brought to light have 
been most curious. The entire contents of a lady’s work-basket, down 
to the scissors, were found in the interior of one shark, and another had 
actually swallowed an entire bull's hide — a circumstance which led the 
operating sailor to remark that the shark had swallowed a bull, but could 
not “disgest” the hide. 

The amphibious South Sea Islanders stand in great dread of the Shark, 
and with good reason, for not a year elapses without several victims being 
offered to the rapacity of this terrific animal. Nearly thirty of the natives 
of the Society Islands were destroyed at one time b^ the sharks. A storm 
had so injured the canoe in which they were passing from one island to 
another, that they were forced to take refuge on a raft hastily formed of 
the fragments of their canoe. Their weight sunk the raft a foot or two 
below the surface of t he water, and, dreadful to say, the sharks surrounded 
them and dragged them off the raft one by one, until the lightened raft 
rose above the water and preserved the few survivors. 

The Hammer-iieaded Shark* inhabits the same latitudes. This 
curiously constructed fish closely resembles the white shark in all respects 
but the head, which is widened out at each side, exactly like a double- 
headed hammer or mallet. The eyes, being placed at each extremity of 
the head, must of course possess a very extended power of vision. 

The Thresher, a fish which has a curious habit of springing out of 

* See page 383. 
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SphtrnIas. — (Gr. from :i^Zpa, a Hammer.) 



Zygsena (Gr. Zvyaiva)^ the Hammer-headed Shark* 

the water, and inflictin'^ a violent blow with its tail on any object that 
annoys it, belongs to the Shark tribe. 


Family IV. PristId<0D. — (Gr. Upla-ris, the Sawfish.) 

pRTSTIS. 



Antiqiiorum (Lat. of the Ancients), the Sau'Jish. 

The Sawfish is found in tlie greatest perfection in the tropical seas, 
although it also inhabits the Mediterranean. The weapon from which the 
fish derives its name, is a flat, long prolongation of the head, on each 
edge of which are set hard tooth-like projections, curiously inserted into 
the bone. 

This fish has been known to employ its saw in the attack of the whale, 
burying the apparently inappropriate weapon to the very root in the body 
of the whale; nor are instances wanting where the saw has been found 
firmly imbedded in the hull of a ship. 

The strength of the Sawfish is very great. Captain Wilson gives an 
account of the capture of a Sawfish, measuring twenty-two feet in length 
and weighing nearly five tons. After the fisli had been entangled in a net 
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for several hours, making violent efforts to escape, Captain Wilson got a 
rope firmly fixed round its saw, and set thirty men to haul at the rope. 
The whole thirty could not move it one inch, nor was it until one hundred 
men had been pulling at the rope for nearly the whole of the day, that 
they succeeded in dragging it on shore. Even then it made such violent 
strokes with its saw, that they were forced to fasten strong ^y ropes to 
prevent it from cutting them to pieces. It was finally disabled by a 
Spaniard, who cut through the joint of the tail. 


Family V. Raldse. — (Lat. Raia, a Skate or Ray.) 
TonrEDO. — (Lat. Cramp or numbness.) 



Scutata (Lat. shielded), the Torpedo. 


The Torpedo may fairly be considered a Britisli fish. It affords a 
second instance of the electric power residing in a fish. The organs that 
produce the electric shock are shown externally by two elevations extend- 
ing from the eyes about half dowm the body.* 

Although it has once or twice been caught on our coasts, it is usually 
found in the Mediterranean, where its powers are well known, and held 
in some awe. The shock that the Torpedo gives, of course, varies 
according to the size of the fish and its state of health, but a tolerably 
large fish in good health can, for the time, disable a strong man. From 
the effects of its shock, it is in some parts called the Cramp-fish. 

♦ Those who would wish to examine the structure of this most singular or{^an are 
referred to the Museum of tlie College of Surgeons, wliere is a series of beautiful wax 
models, admirably illustrating the entire structures. 
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Colonel Montagu notices a Torpedo caught on a turbot line, at Tucky. 
-t weighed about one hundred pounds, and completely puzzled the fisher- 
lan, who found it hanging dead on the hooka, and had nerer seen such 
. creature before. Colonel Montagu quaintly remarks, that had it not 
een dead, the fisherman would certainly have had a shock that would 
ave made him remember the species again. 

The Rays are at first sight not unlike the turbot and sole, but a closer 
examination will show that the Rays really swim with their backs up- 
rards, whereas the turbot swims on its side. The movement of the Ray 
3 venr curious, and is admirably expressed by the word “ sluddering” — 
■sed by an old fisherman. 

The Skate is caught in abundance on our shores, and in England is 
1 much request as an article of food, although in Scotland it is used prin- 
ipally for bait. 

RAIA. 



Clavata (Lat. from Clavus^ a nail), the Thomhack Skate. 


The Thornback Skate derives its name from the spiny armature of 
le tail, with which the fish defends itself most vigorously by bending 
.self almost into a semicircle and lashing about with its tail. The 
imale of the Thornback Skate is termed a Maid. It often attains to a 
Tge size, the largest known being twelve feet in length, and nearly ten 
width. 

The jaws of the Rays are exceedingly powerful, and enable them to 
nish with perfect ease the various shell-fish on which they feed, 
c c 
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The Sting Rat is another species, which is armed with a serrated 
bone in its tail, with which it can inflict painful and even dangerous 
wounds. 

Sub-order III. Ctclostomi. — (Gr. KvkXos, a Circle ; (rrSfiOy the mouth.) 
Family I. . . . Petromyzonldae. — (Gr. IltTpos, a Stone ; I suck.) 
pktromYzon. 



Marinus (Lat. Marine)^ the Lamprey. 

The Lamprey. — ^These curious fishes, in many respects the lowest in 
organization of the vertebrate animals, are chiefly remarkable for the 
singular construction of the mouth, which, formed like that of the leech, 
ei^les the Lampreys to hold firmly to any object by suction. The 
breathing apparatus appears externally to consist of fourteen small 
apertures, seven on each side of the neck. Their progress through the 
water is accomplished by a rapid undulating movement. 

The Marine Lamprey is found in the Mediterranean, and in most of 
the northern European rivers. It has also been discovered in America. 
A few arc caught in the Thames almost every year, but the Severn is its 
usual haunt. Like many other fishes, it travels for many miles up rivers 
for the purpose of depositii^ its spawn, at which time it is considered 
to be in the highest perfection. 

The spawn is deposited in furrows, some excavated by the parent 
Lampreys, who, by the help of their sucker-like mouths, rapidly remove 
even large stones. 

The Lampern, or River Lampret, is plentifully found in many rivers 
of England. It is extremely common at Ashbourne in Derbyshire, 
inhabiting the Dove and its tributary brooks. Strange to say, the 
inhabitants of Ashbourne held it in some abhorrence, and there was only 
one individual possessing sufficient strength of mind to eat them. He 
found them a most agreeable addition to his ordinary diet. The Lam- 
pems, or Jjampreens as they were called, used to lie in masses of 
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eighteen or twenty together in a hole, and if disturbed, set off down the 
stream with some speed. 

Lampetea. — (Q r. AafifidvtOf I hold ; Trirpos, a Stone.) 



Fluviatllis (Lat. oj the river), the Lampem. 


It was formerly lield in great repute as bait for turbot, cod, and other 
fish, but in consequence of the diminished supply other substances have 
been employed. Its length is usually from twelve to fifteen inches. In 
some counties it is called Seven-eyes, in allusion to the breathing 
apertures in the neck. 

The Mtxine, which, although a decided fish, was classed by Linnaeus 
among the worms, occurs frequently on the eastern coasts of this country. 
The fishermen find it within the bodies of fish attached to the lines. 
The Scarborough fishermen call such fish ** robbed,** as the Myxine, in 
the course of a single tide, will devour the whole fish, except the skin 
and bones. It is usually found in the body of the cod. 


Family II. Myxinida;. 

Myxine. — (O r. from fiv^a, slime.) 



Glutinosa (Lat. glv/tvnows), ihs Myxine or Glutinous Map fish. 

It is quite blind, but is supposed to derive considerable aid from the 
eight barbules ranged round its mouth. Six individuals have been found 
in the body of a single haddock. 

Along the under surface of the body are two rows of pores, from 
which the Myxine is enabled to throw out a most copious gelatinous 
secretion, apparently for the purpose of escape from its enemies. The 
length of the Myxine is from twelve to fifteen inches. 
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DiTision II. INVERTEBRATA. — (Lat. without vertebrae.) 

Claaa VI. . MOLLUSCA.— (Lat from moUis, soft; properly, a soft nut.) 
Order . . . CEPHALOP()DA. — (Qr. the head ; irows, a foot) 

Family . . Octopldse. — (Qr. *OicTfly, eight ; irovs, a foot) 

.OCTOPUS. • 



VulgJLris (Lat. common), the Cuttle-fish, 


The Mollusca have neither spine nor bones, the nervous system con- 
sisting of a number of nervous knobs called ganglia,” which give off 
filamentous nerves in different directions. 

Few Molluscs possess eyes, but in one or two, as the snails and slugs, 
those organs are to be found, and in the higher Molluscs, sucli as tlie 
Cuttle-fish, we see not only large and brilliant eyes, but also organs of 
hearing. 

The Cephalopoda, so called from the organs of movement surrounding 
the head, are divided into naked and testaceotis,^ or covered with a shell. 

The Common Cuttle-pish is an example of a naked cephalopodous 
mollusc. This repulsive looking creature is common on our shores, and 
is, in spite of its unpleasant appearance, often used for food. Its eight 
long and flexible arms are covered with suckers of various sizes, enabling 
their owner not only to fix itself firmly to the rocks on which it dwells, 
but to seize and retain with the greatest tenacity any unfortunate fish or 
shell that may happen to come within its reach. Its powerful parrot-like 
beak enables it not only to devour fishes, but even to crush the shells 
and Crustacea that are entangled in its deadly embraces. In this country, 

* Or, OcTiiPUS. f Derived from Lat. teita, a shell. 
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the Cuttle does not grow to any great size, but in the Indian Seas it is 
absolutely dangerous, and the crews of boats are forced to be armed with 
a hatchet, 'to cut off the arms of the cuttle-hsh. 

There are few who have not heard of the colour called “ sepia.” This 
is, or ought to be, prepared from a black pigment, secreted by the Cuttle- 
fish, and used in order to escape its foes, by blackening the water with 
the ink, and hurrying off under shelter of the dense cloud of its own 
creating. Dr. Buckland actually drew a portrait of a fossil Cuttle-fish 
with some of its own ink that still remained in its body. 

The substance sold in the shops as cuttle-fish bone is a chalky substance 
secreted from the mouth of the fish, and composed of an infinite number 
of plates, joined by myriads of little pillars. 

At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, Dr. Buckland, 
while exhibiting some relics of a huge fossil Saurian, said, ”T know 
where that fellow lived, I know where he died, and moreover, I know 
what he had for dinner on the day that be died. He had a cuttle-fish for 
dinner, and here is its bony ring, which I found in the Saurian’s stomach.’' 

The entire body is soft, and encased in a coarse, leather-like skin, 
unprotected by any shell. 

The Argonaut, or Nau- Aroonauta. — (Lat. o sailor in the ship 

TiLUS, is an example of the Atyo,) 

testaceous Molluscs. This 
curious creature, about which 
so many marvellous and po- 
etical tales have been told, is 
very abundant in the Medi- 
terranean. 

It has been clearly proved 
that the Nautilus does not 
urge itself along the surface 
of the water by the expanded 
arms used as sails. These 
arms are in fact used to cover .< i k 
the shell, and it is from these /'7vv'(^ 
that the beautful shell is se- ^ 
creted. The Argonaut pro- 
pels itself through the sea by 
violently ejecting water from 
the tube with which it, as 
well as the cuttle-fish, is fur- 
nished for that purpose. The 
colours of the living animal 
of the Nautilus are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Argo (Lat,), the Argonaut or Paper 

The arms of this creature Nautilus, 
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an; funiishcd with suckers. Its shell, when the poulp (as the living 
Argonaut is called) is still existing, is flexible and semi-transparent ; but 
when the animal is taken away the shell soon becomes rather opaque and 
is yery fragile. 

The fossil Ammonites belong to the testaceous Cephalopoda. 


Shells are secreted from a part of the inhabitant called the ** mantle/* 
and of course, as the shell is always added round the rim, as may be seen 
by taking a small snail in the spring, it naturally follows, that as the 
animal becomes larger, so the mantle becomes larger, and secretes a 
larger ring of shell. 

Many shells, as that of the oyster, are deposited in layers, a fine 
membrane interposing between each layer: they are therefore called 
membranous shells. Most membranous shells are lined with a brilliant 
enamelled substance, called “ nacre “ mother of pearl ” is the nacre 
of the pearl oyster. That of the fresh-water mussel is a beautiful azure. 

The other structure of shells is called “ porcellaneous,” because they 
look like porcelain or china. The common cowrie is a well-known 
i^^tance of a porcellaneous shell. Some shells are so transparent as to 
resemble glass, and are therefore called “vitreous.” * 

Shells are divided into Univalve, or one-valved shells, such as the snail ; 
and Bivalve, or two-valved shells, such as the oyster. Those of the 
Univalve Molluscs are capable of protecting themselves when withdrawn 
inside the shell by a homy plate called the “ operculum,” f which 
completely closes up the aperture, and which may be seen in the peri- 
winkle. The closing membrane found in the common snail, if taken in 
the winter, is callea the epiphragma,J and is supposed to be hardened 
mucus. 


The Gasteeopoda move by means of a fleshy disc or foot on the under 
surface of the body, and by the alternate expansive and contractive 
movements of this foot, the creature is enabled to crawl. The Gastero- 
poda inhabit both land and w'ater, unlike the bivalves, which are 
exclusively inhabitants of the latter element. 

If the shell of a Gasteropodous mollusc be broken, it has the power of 
repairing the injury by secreting fresh layers of shell from the mantle 
within. 

The Slugs are well-known invaders of our gardens, and, together 
with tlje snail, the caterjnllar, and the mysterious “ bliglit,” are objects of 
the gardener’s most intense hatred. The Black Slug is usually found by 
hedge-banks, and in grassy meadows. It seldom ventures out by day, 
especially if the day be bright ; but at night, when tlie dew is on the 
ground, it may be seen trailing its dark length through the herbage, or 

* Derived from Lat. vitrum, f^lass. t Lat. a cover or lid. 

t Gr. ’Liri^pu7/Aa, a cover. 
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Order . . QA8TEROP6dA.-^(Q^. Taffri^p, tbe beUy; xo^f, afoot.) 
Suborder, PuLMODRANCHiiTA. — {PulmOt the lungs ; brcmchuBf gills.) 
Family , Limacldse. — (Qr.^Ae/M«l» a Slug.) 



Ater (Lat. black), the Black Slitg» 

eagerly devouring the leaves. While employed at night in decoying 
moths, by means of a frjmraut compound of sugar, beer, and rum, spread 
on the trunks of trees, 1 used constantly to find my bait attacked by 
huge slugs of all kinds, descending and ascending towards the sweet but 
dangerous banquet. The small Grey Slug {lAmax cinerea) is more 
common in gardens than the black slug. 

The Common Snail. — Several species of Snails inhtbit this country, 
among which the Edible 
Snail {Helix pomatia), the 
Belted Snail {Helix nemo- 
ralis), and the common Gar- 
den Snail {Helix aspersa), 
are the most conspicuous. 

The Edible Snail was im- 
ported into England by the 
Komans, who prized them 
highly, and fattened them in 
a biulding erected for that 
express purpose, as indeed is 
now done m some parts of 
the Continent. This snail 
grows to a large size, nearly 
attaining the magnitude of 
an ordinary closed fist. 

The eyes of the snail are placed at the extremity of the teutacuia, or 
“ horns ** as they are usually called. 


Family, Helicldse. — (Gr. twisted.) 



Aspersa (Lat sprinkled), the Common SnaiL 
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The common garden snail is so well known that no description of it is 
needed. It lays eggs very large in comparison with the size of the 
parent ; they are about the size of small peas, round, soft, and semi- 
transparent. They are deposited about two inches below tbo surface of 
the earth. 

This creature is very tenacious of lifb. A living snail was exhibited at 
the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, which had made a long sea voyage, 
packed up in cotton wool. An immersion in water soon brought tlie 
inhabitant to view, and when it was exhibited it was crawling about a 
box in perfect health. 


Family, Turbinldae.— (Lat. Turbo, a Whorl.) 

ScALARlA.~(Lat. Scala, a Ladder, or stairs.) 

Family, ConiTd®. — (Qr. Kwj'os, a Cone.) 

CONUS. 



Pretiosa (Lat. valuahl^, the Royal Staircase Wetitletrap. 

Qeneralis (Lat. general), the Cone. 

The Royal Staircase Wentletrap affords us an excellent and most 
beautiful example of the Turbinid®. It is a native of the Chinese and 
Indian seas, and was formerly so scarce that a specimen two inches in 
length would sell for a hundred pounds. Even now, a very fine specimen 
cannot be obtained under six or seven pounds. For this reason, the 
specific name “pretiosa ’* was affixed to it by Lamarck. 

As an example of the large family of Cones, we will take the common 
Cone, whose beautiful marbled colour and elegant shape render it a most 
attractive shell. 


The Money Cowry and the Whelk. — The Cowries are not less cele- 
brated for the elegance of their form, and the beauty of their markings, 
th&n for the curious circumstance that one species is used as current 
coin in Guinea and Bengal, thus being employed for the same purpose 
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by two entirely distinct races of men, situated in different Quarters of 
the globe. Their vine is of course small in proportion to gola or silver. 
At the present time a rupee in Bengal is worth 3,200 Cowries, the value 
of the rupee being 2 j. ^d. of our money. 

The Buccinid^ are so named from their fancied resemblance to a 
trumpet. The common Whelk is everywhere abundant on our coasts, 

Family, Cyprroldfio. — (Qr. from Kvirpos, Cyprus.) 

Family, Buccinldae. (Lat. Bwccina, a Trumpet.) 
AbIOIa.— (Lat.) BUCCfNUM. 



MonSta (Lat. the stanif on, money) y the Money Cowry, 

Undatum (Lat. wavy)^ the Whelk, 

and is taken in such profusion that it is largely exported for food, and 
may be seen on the street stalls of the metropolis exposed for sale, like 
the oyster and periwinkle. 

The proboscis of this creature is of a most singular structure, and by 
means of the numerous teeth with which it is armed, it is able rapidly to 
bore its way through shells, and then to feed upon the unfortunate 
inmate. The hermit crab often takes possession of the empty shells of 
the Whelk. 

The famous Tyrian purple was obtained from one of the Buccinidae, 
Purjpura imbricata. 


The beautiful Thorny W oodcock,* sometimes called by the name of 
Venus* comb, is an excellent example of the Muricidse. This elegant 
shell is an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean. 


The Limpets are spread over every latitude, except the Arctic regions. 
The common Limpetf is to be found on every rock and large stone at the 
sea-side. The mode of its attachment to the rocks is yery curious, and 
well repays a careful examination. Every one who has seen a living 
* See pape 394. t Ibid. 
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Fttnilj, Muriflldtt.-— (L*t. MwreXf the puxple iheU-fleh.) 

VURBX. 



TriblUuB (Lat a Tfiistk), ike Thorny Woodcock, 

limpet knows how firmly it fixes itself to the rock. This is done by the 
inbabitaut creating a vacuum on the under surface of its body, which 
causes the pressure of the atmosphere to keep it so lightly fixed to the 

Order, CTCLOBRANCHIA TA.—{Qt, Kvk\os, a circle; fipdyxia, gilla.) 
Family, Patelilda?.— (Lat. Patdla^ a Porringer.) 

PATELLA. 



Vulgata (Lat. made common), Uu JAinjiCt, 

rocks, that a blade of a strong knife is required to detach .it. Fre- 
quently the margin of the shell adapts itself to the shape of the substance 
to which it adheres, proving that it must remain fixed in the same spot 
for a long time, and rendering it difficult to imagine from whence it can 
obtain sufficient nourishment to support life. 

Sometimes a large shell may be picked up covered with limpets, that 
adhere firmly to it in spite of the rolling of the waves, and the tossings 
about to which it must necessarily be subjected. 
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Order, OONCHIFSRA.’^ifh:. KSyxv* > Mussel-shell; I bear.) 

Family, Pectmldse.— (Lat. PecUn, a Scallop.) 

PKCTEW. 

We now arrive at the Bivalve Mol- 
luscs. It has been already stated that 
the Bivalves are all aquatic. These crea- 
tures are enabled to keep their shells firmly 
closed bv means of a powerful muscle. 

Those who have attempted for the first 
time to open an oyster, must be convinced 
of the strength of this muscle. The two 
shells are united by a powerful and ex- 
tremely elastic hinge, which after the death 
of the animal opens the shells widely. 

The Bivalves do not enjoy such powers 
of locomotion as the Univalves, yet some, 
as the fresh-water mussel, can urge them- 
selves along by means of a fleshy organ 
called the foot ; and so powerful in some is 
this organ, that by means of it the animal can not only burrow in the 
sand, but actually leap out of a boat. The rapid opeuiii^ and shutting of 
the valves is used by some, as the scallop, as a means oi progression. It 
is believed that the Bivalves have no visual organs. 

The common Scallop is found along our southern coasts, and in the 
seas of Europe. This shell was formerly used as the badge of a Pilgrim • 
to the Holy Land. 

“ His pilgrim’s staff he bore, 

And fix’d the Scallop in his hat before.” 

It is a singular fact, that in the stomach of the common Scallop is 
found an earthy deposit, which, when boiled in nitric acid in order to 
dissolve the animal and other portions, exhibits under a powerful micro- 
scope animalcules precisely similar to those whicli, in a fossil state, form 
the earth on wliich the town of Richmond in America is built. 

The Common Oyster has been for many ages considered as a delicacy 
for the table. In the times of the ancient Romans, we find that our 
“ Native Oysters” were exported to Rome, and there placed in the Lucrine 
Lake, where they were fattened. 

On our coasts the oysters breed in large beds, to which vast quantities 
of young oysters are conveyed by the fishermen, and suffered to increase 
without molestation. Newly-formed beds are untouched for two or three 
years. During the months of May, June, and July,*)- the oysters breed, 

* Because the pil^'rims to the shrine of St James (Sancti Jacobi), called by the 
Spaniards Santiago, also bore the Scallop. 

f Most people are ucquainted with the proverb, that oysters are in season daring the 
months in which is the letter h. 



Jacobaeus (Lat. from a proper 
name),* the Scallop. 
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and are considered unfit for food. At this time the young, called “ spat,’' 
are deposited in enormous numbers. They instantly adhere to the sub- 
stance among which they fall ; and this, whatever it be, is called “cuJtch,” 
and is protected by severe penalties. About May the fishermen separate 
the spawn from the cultcb, which is then thrown back into its former 

OsTREA. — *'0<rTpfor, an Oyster.) 



Edulis (Lat. tdihlc}^ the Oyster. 


place. After May it is felony to disturb the cultch, as were it Temoved, 
mussels and cockles would rapidly take the place of the oysters. 

The oysters are taken in the proper season by the " dredge,” a kind of 
small net fastened round an iron frame-work, which^scoops up the oysters 
and many other marine animals. 

The* part of the oyster called the ** beard,” is in reality the respiratory 
apparatus. 

The Pearl Oyster is the animal from which those highly valued orna- 
ments, pearls, are extracted. The pearl is nothing more than “ nacre,” 
deposited in the shape of globular drops instead of being spread over the 
inner surface of the shell, in which case it is known as Mother-of-Pearl. 

These valuable shells are found both in the Old and New World. 
Ceylon is very famous for its pearl fisheries. The fishermen are trained 
to remain a long time under water, and are assisted in tiieir descent to 
the bottom of the sea bv a heavjr weight tied to their feet. They 
rapidly gather all the Peari Oysters in their way into a basket, and when 
in want of air, give a signal to their friends above, who draw them to the 
surface by a rope. The Oysters are then left to putrefy for some 
weeks, when they are carefully washed, and the pearls extracted. 
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Family, MeleagrinXda. — (Gr. MtXtaypis,) 

RELEAORfNA. 



f 

MorgaritifSra (Lat. Margariia, a pearl ; /tro, I bear), the Pearl Oyster. 

The Chinese have a method of forcing oysters, or rather mussels, to 
form pearls, by artfully placing beads in their shells, round which a layer 
of nacre is deposited, and the beads then perfectly resemble real pearls. 


Family, Mytilldpr*. — (Gr. Mvn'Aos, a MusseL) 
mytIlus. 



Edalis (Lat. edible), the Edible MusseL 

The 8 ea Mussels are usually fixed where the tide leaves them alter- 
nately wet and dry, and it is worthy of notice that those “ shell-fish** 
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which are exposed to variations of this kind are enabled to close their 
shells so firmly as to prevent any evaporation. One species is extensively 
used as an article of rood. 

The river mussels occasionally produce pearls of some value. The 
nacre of these mussels is of a beautiful azure blue. 


Order, CIRRHOP5dA. — (Lat. Cirrui^ a lock of hair; jpes, a foot.) 
Pentalasmis. — (Or. IleyW, five; fAacraa, a plate.) 



Auatil'era (Lat. Goosc-beaHngs^ the liernick. 


The Bernicle. — At first sight, the Bemicle bears a close resemblance 
to a mussel-shell fixed to a long stem. On a closer examination, however, 
the difference is at once apparent. The shell is in fact composed of Jive 
pieces, and through the aperture of the shell are thrust two rows of arms, 
or “ cirrhi,” as they are more properly called. These cirrhi serve to en- 
tangle the small Crustacea or molluscs which pass near their sphere of 
action, and which are then carried to the mouth and speedily devoured. 

The Bernicle is always found adhering to some larger object, usually 
floating wood, and is very common on the hulls of ships. Although the 
perfect animal is permanently fixed, it has been discovered that the 
young are free and capable of locomotion ; nor is it until a week or two 
has passed, that they finally settle themselves. 

Tne name Anatifera, or Goose-bearing, has been given to this animal 
on account of the ancient story of the production of the Bernicle-goose. 
This fable has already been related under the article, Bemicle-goose. 
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Class VII. . CRUSTACEA. — (Lat. Cnwfa, a crust or sbell.) 

Sub-class L MALACOSTRACA.-“(Gr. MoKukos, soft ; gtrrpaKov, a shell.)* 
Order I. . . I)FOAPOjDA,’-(Or. ten ; iroiJs, a foot.) 

Sub-order I. Deoa.poda-brachtura.— (Or. Bpaxi>s, short; ohp&, a tail.) 
Family I. . Canceridae.— (Lat. Cancer, a Crab.) 


CANCER. 



Pagurus (Gr. I fix ; avpi, a tail), the Crah. 

Tete Crustacea are almost all aquatic animals. They have no internal 
skeleton, but their body is covered with a strong crust, which serves for 
protection as well as for strength. Their whole framework consists of 
a series of rings fitted to, and working in each other; some forming 
limbs, and others developing intv^ the framework supporting the different 
organs. From this reason, they and the remaining animals, as far as the 
star-fishes, who have no limbs at all, are called “ articulated” animals. 

Their method of growth is very curious. Other animals, as they 
increase in size, experience no particular inconvenience. Not so the 
Crustacea. Their bodies are closely enveloped in a strong, unyielding 
mail, which cannot grow with them. Their armour is therefore cast off 
every year, and a fresh coat formed to suit their increased dimensions. 
Not only is the armour cast off, but even the covering of the eyes, the 
tendons of the claws, and the lining membrane of the stomachy mth its 
teeth. 

They all also possess the curious power of reproducing a lost or injured 
limb. In the former case, a fresh limb supplies the place of that lost ; 
and in the latter case, the animal itself shakes off the injured joint, and 

* So catlod because their shell ii soft compared with that of the univalve or bivalve 
noiiuM^s. 
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a new one soon takes its place. Lobsters, when alarmed, frequently 
throw off their claws. 

The Decapods, as their name imports, are the fortunate possessors of 
ten legs, five at each side. They also possess three pairs of jaws, besides 
the teeth in the stomach. They breathe by means of branchiae or gills, 
fixed at each side of the throat or chest, often erroneously called the 
head.* 

The Common Crab belongs to the short-tailed Decapods. It is 
abundantly taken on our coasts by fishermen, who employ for its capture 
a wicker basket called a creel” or crab-pot. The crab-pots are made 
each with an aperture which permits the animal to enter, out forbids its 
egress — just like a common wire mouse-trap, A piece of a fish is 
fastened at the bottom of the ereel, and the whole apparatus let down to 
the bottom of the sea, guarded by a line connected with a fioat, by means 
of which the fishermen draw it up and then remove its contents. Each 
float has a peculiar mark, by which the fisherman knows his own. When 
taken, the crabs are kept auve in well-boats, until wanted. 


The Hermit Crab is not so well Sub-orderll. Decapoda-anomoura. — 
protected as most of his relations, (Or. unaccustomed ; 

for his tail has no shelly armour. „ 

He is tlierefore forced to protect HI. Pagurldx.— ((5r. nijyvv,ui, 

his undefended tail by putting it oi/pd, a tail) 

into an empty shell, usually that of pagurus. 

a whelk, and then walks about, 
dragging his curious house after 
him. Sometimes, two hermit crabs 
wish to obtain possession of the 
same shell, and then there is a battle 
royal. Wlien the crab grows larger, 
he only has to change liis old shell 
for a new one, and it is very amusing 
to see these creatures slipping their 
tails first into one shell, ana then 
into another, until they have pleased 
themselves with a good fit. 

They are very common on our 
coasts, and maybe found of all sizes, 
from the crab that fills a tolerably 
large whelk shell, to the little one 
whose habitation hardly exceeds Bemhardus {h&t proper name), \ 
the size of a pea. Hermit Orab. ^ 

The Land Crabs make annual excursions to the sea in large armicf- 

* These animals have no distinct head ; that and the thorax being merged into what 
naturaiUti call “cepbalo-thorax,” or bead-thorax. 
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They go straight forward, aiid nothing except a house or such insur- 
nountable barrier can stop them. Those oi Jamaica are particularly 
jelebrated. 

^ub-order III. Dboapoda-maoroura.. — (Gr. Mefcpos, long ; o6pa, a tail.) 
'amily Y. . . Astacidae. — (Gr. ’Actto/cos, a Lobster.) 

PoTAMOBlas. — (Gr. nora/Ws, a river ; to live.) 



Astiicus the Oray-fish, 


The long-tailed crustaceans include the Lobster, Shrimp, ito, 

Tiie River Cray-fish is common in most of our rivers and brooks, 
: resides in holes in the bank, sometimes excavated by itself, but more 
ften the deserted habitations of water-rats. In rocky situations it 
ves under and among the stones. The excellence and delicacy of its 
esh causes it to be much sought after. The usual method of catching 
lese animals is by lowering a net to the bottom of the water, baited 
ith a piece of meat. The cray-Gsh soon discover this and come in 
ambers to the bait, when the n' t is suddenly hauled up, and most of 
le cray-fish secured. Some, Iiowever, escape by darting off backwards, 
|movement produced by the violent bending of tlieir tails. It is a 
Irourite amusement with boys to search for them in their holes, and 
|ig them from their concealment. 

The common Lobster is found in great abundance on our coasts, 
sually in the clear rocky waters. The fishermen take great numbers of 
ibsters in baskets made on the same principle as tliose used for the 
ipture of the crab. The powerful tail of the lobsters enables them to 
sring through a great distance if alarmed, and they have been seen to 
ass nearly thirty feet. They direct their course with wonderful accuracy, 
ad can throw themselves through apertures hardly larger than the size 
I their bodies : of course they spring tail foremost. 
iThe grasp of the lobster’s claw is so tight that to break off the claws 
■often the only method of disengaging its hold. 

■ I) D 
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astacus. 



Although enor 
mous quantities 
are destroyed ever^ 
year, they are sr 
prolific tliat tfir 
supply never fails. 

The so-callec 
lady’s- fingers o 
the Lobster are ih 
breathing appara- 
tus. 


The Prawn ant 
the Shrimp are 


— ^ so familiar to ever;^ 

the Lobster. i 

but liitlc descrip- 
tion. Both are taken in nets swept along the sandy bottom of tlic sea 
The chief distinction in the appearance of these two creatures is the 

serrated or toothec 


Family VI. Crangon!doe. — (Qr. Kpayywv, a Shrimp.) 
Family VIII. Palwmonldaj. — (Gr. naAat/ua)»', a proper 
name.) 

CRANOON. PALiEMON. 



Vtil^ris (Lat. common), the Shrimp. 

Serratus (Lat. toothed, jagged), the Prawn. 


ridge which run.* 
along the back c 
the head, or rathei 
carapace, of the 
Prawn. When ir 
their natural state 


they are of a browr 
colour, and only as- 
sume the piukisji 
hue when boile 
Spirits of wine hs 
the same cfl’ect. I 
The Fresh-wati 
Shrimp {Gammarf 
Pulesc), and tl 
Water-Flea {Dap 
nia Pulcx), be 
so common in of 
rivers and tvsjids, 
arc plac5cf anlong 
the Crustacese.f 
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Class VIII. ARACHNrOA.— (Qr. a Spider.) 

Order . . . PULMONARfA,*—ijAi, Pulmo, the Lungs.) 
Family . . Araneidae.— (Lat. AranAa, a Spider.) 

MYaxLE. — (Gr. Mvyd\n, the Shrew-mouse.) 



Ayicularla (Lat. Avictilus, a little Bird), the Bird Jbpider. 

The Class Arachnida, or the Spiders, are by many supposed to be 
insects. Such, however, is not the case. The Araclmiaa possess eight 
legs, while the true Insects only have six; tliey undergo no transforma- 
tions, they possess no wings or antennse (tlie place of the latter organs 
being supplied either by two jointed elaws, as in the Scorpions, or by 
two fangs, as in the Spiders); and their eyes are simple instead of 
compound. 

Could people divest themselves of the horror felt at the sight of these 
creatures, especially of the larger sort, they would be well repaid by the 
interesting instinct displayed by all the Spiders, who do not differ from 
each other more in form than in habits. Those of our own country 
afford an ample field, which has been as yet but imperfectly trodden. 
There are the Gossamer Spiders, who float high into the air, borne upon 
an almost invisible thread; the Water Spiders, who form au air-tight 

* So called, because the animals belonging to this class breathe by means of air-sact, 
called by Latreille, Pneumobranch iiE, or lung-pills. The 'I racheari’a, on the contrary, 
breathe by means of tracheae, or air-tubes branching through the whole system, like the 
insectR. 
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duelling under the wave ; the Hunting Spiders, that creep stealthily 
upon their prey, and then spring on it like lightning; the beautiful 
Garden Spiders, who weave from their self-afforded stores their geome- 
trical nets; the Pirate Spiders/ who skim over the surface ef the waters, 
and snatch up the drownmg and helpless fly ; together with many others, 
whose form and habits must be familiar to any observer of Nature. 

On account of the limited space that can be appropriated to each 
Class, a short account of some of the principal species of this Class is 
all that can be given. 

The enormous Spider represented above is a native of Surinam, and 
was brought into notice by tnat indefatigable naturalist, Madame Merian. 
Her account of it is very short. She relates that it carries about with 
it a habitation, resembling the cocoon of some of the moths, and that it 
is armed with sharp fangs and inflicts dangerous wounds, at the same 
time injecting into tiie wound a poisonous liquid. She also tells us that 
it feeds principally upon ants, but that in their absence it drags Kttle 
birds out of their nests, and then, as she pathetically observes, “sucks 
all the blood out of their poor little bodies.” * Here, however, it is 
generally supposed that Madame Merian has been imposed upon, as is 
evidently the case in another portion of her work, where she has drawn a 
curious insect, compounded of the head of a lantern-fly, and the body of 
a cicada. She seems to have had her doubts on the subject, for she 
takes care to say, “ The Indians told me.’' f 



THE GARPEN SPIHER. 


* “ Formicarum defectu, ipsas e nidis tolluiit aviculas, omnenique corpusculis evuorem 
exsugunt.” — Merian. Met. Insect. Sar. p. 18. 
t “ Persuasum mihi ab Tndis est.”--ld. p. 4tf. 
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The common Garden, or Geometrical Spider, as it is called from the 
mathematical regularity of its net, is an excellent examule of the Spiders. 
The net is formed from a gummy subs'lance secreted in au apparatus 
called the spinneret, through the holes of which the ^ummy secretion is 
drawn, and becomes hard when exposed to the air. Each thread is com- 
posed of many thousand lines. When the web is completed, the Spider 
generally hides itself under a leaf or other convenient lurking-place, and 
from tlience pounces upon any unwary fly that has entangled itself in 
the slender meshes. Should the fly be a large one, the Spider rapidly 
encircles it with fresh threads until it has bound its wings and legs to 
the body, and tlien breaking oft’ the few threads that held it to the net, 
bears it off triumphantly to its hiding-place. Frequently the Geometrical 
Spider sits in the centre of the web, apparently enjoying the air, and if 
disturbed shakes the net so violently that its shape is completely obscured 
by the rapidity of the vibrations. 

The House Spider makes a thicker and irregular web, and hides itself 
at the bottom of a silken tunnel commuiiicating with the web. An 
acquaintance of mine had so far tamed a huge house spider, that it would 
come and take a fly out of his hand. He states, that as it sat at the 
bottom of its den, its eyes gleamed like diamonds. 

Several endeavours have been made to procure silk from spiders, but 
although a sufficient quantity has been obtained to weave gloves from, 
yet spiders are so pugnacious that they cannot be kej)t together. The 
eggs of the Spiders are enclosed in a silken bag, and when hatched, 
the young keep closely together, and when dispersed by an alarm, 
soon re-assemble. 

The Tarantula, whose bite was fabled to produce convulsions which 
could only be appeased by music, is a spider of considerable size, inhabit- 
ing the south of Europe. It lives in holes about four inches deep in the 
ground. 


The Scorpion.* — These formidable creatures inhabit most of the hotter 
parts of the globe. ^ They are quite as pugnacious as the spiders, and if 
several are placed in one box, they will fight until few survive, who 
immediately devour their fallen foes. 

The maxillae of the Scorpion are developed into large claws, like those 
of the lobster. With these, the Scorpion seizes its prey, and while holding 
it pierces it with its sting, which is situated at the extremity of its tail. 
The tail is composed of six joints, rendering it very flexible. 

The sting of this creature is exceedingly painful, and with some persons 
dangerous ; indeed, the sting of the large black Scorpion of Ceylon is 
said to cause death. 


* See page 406. 
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Family, Scorpionidae. — (Lat. Scorpio^ a Scorpion.) 



Europaeus (Lat. Eu>ropean)y the Scorpion, 


Order, TRACHEARIA . — (From T^racAca, a word used to represent the 
tubes through which insects aud other animals breathe ; — the 
windpipe.) 

Family, Acarldae. — Gr. ''AKopi, a Mite.) 


Lxptus. — (Q r. AtirroSf mall,) 



Aatuxnnfilis (Lai belonging to Autumv), the Harvat-hug, 


The Harvesmug. — These creatures are mostly minute, requiring the 
aid of a microscope fully to develop their form ; but some are consi- 
derably larger, ana their organs can oe distinguished with the naked eye. 
In this order are included &e common cbeese>mite, the harvest-bug, tne 
water mites, &c. 
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Class IX. . INSECTA.— (Lat. Jnsecare, to cut into.) 

Sub-class I. INSECTA MANDIBULATA.— (Lat. mandcure, to chew.) 
Order I. . . COLEOPTiRA. — (Gr. KoXcSs, a sheath; Tripov, a wing ) 
Family I. . Cicindelldse. (Lat. CidndUa, properly, a Glovyworm.) 

CICINDELA. 



Campestris (Lat. of the fields), the Tiger-heetle. 

The Tiger-beetle. — The body of an insect is divided or cut into three 
parts, called the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. The body is de- 
fended by a horny integument, divided into rings and connected by 
a softer membrane. The legs are six in number. Many insects possess 
wings, and in all the rudiments of those organs are perceptible. The eyes 
are compound, that is, a number of eyes are massed together at each side 
of the head ; and so numerous are they, that in the compound eyes of th(? 
ant are 50 lenses, in the house-fly, 8,000, in the butterfly, 17,000, and in 
the hawk-moth, 20,000. 

The insects pass through three transformations before they attain their 
perfect form. The first statf. is called the larva,* because the future insect 
IS masked under that form ; the second is called the pupa,\ on account of 
the shape often assumed; and the third is called the imago,% as being the 
image of the perfect creature. Insects breathe by means of air-tubes, 
called tracheffi, wdiich penetrate to every part of the body, even to the 
extremities of the limbs, antennae and wings. The air gains access to the 
tubes by means of small apertures called spiracles. The tubes are pre- 
vented from collapsing by a delicate thread wound spirally between the 
two membranes of which the tubes are composed. This wonderful and 
beautiful arrangement not only prevents the tubes from collapsing, but 
keeps them flexible. There are, according to Stephens, whose arrange- 
ment is the one usually followed, fourteen orders of insects. Examples 
will be given of each, and their names explained. The most perfect insects 
are placed first. 

* From Lat. Larva, a mask. 

1 Prom Lat. Imago, an image or eff.gy. 


1 From Lat. Pupa, a dolL 
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There are two great divisions of insects, namely, those which bite and 
eat solid food with jaws, as the beetles, locusts, bees, &c., and those 
wliich suck liquid food through a }>roboscis, as the butterflies, flies, &c. 
The first order of insects derives its name from the sheath or covering 
with which the wings are defended.* This is a very extensive order, as, 
exclusive of exotic and other foreign beetles, it has been discovered 
that no less than three thousand five hundred inhabit this country. The 
first in order of the British insects, are the Tiger-beetles, so called from 
their activity and voracity. The most common of these is the ordinary 
Green Tiger-beetle, that may be seen any hot summer’s day, glancing in 
tlie sun on sandy banks. The exceeding beauty of this insect is beyond 
all description. The upper surface of the body is a deep, dead green, 
changing under the microscope to a glossy gold, shot with red and green ; 
the surface of the abdomen covered by the wings, and the entire under- 
surface of the body, are brilliant emerald green, and when the insect is on 
the wing it sparkles in the sun like a flying gem. Nor is this the last of 
its attractions, for when handled it gives forth a scent closely resembling 
that of the verbena. It is indeed as beautiful among insects as the tiger 
is among beasts, and is, perhaps, the more ferocious of the two. It runs 
and flies with great activity, and takes to the wing as easily as a bee or 
fly, and is in consequence rather dillicult to capture without a net. Its 
jaws are long, sharj), curved like a sickle, and armed witli several tectli. 
Its eves are large and proniineiit, enabling it see on all sides. Its length 
is ratlier more than half an inch. 


Family, Carabldaj. — (Gr. Ka/)aj8uj, a Beetle.^ 

CAIIABUS. 



Cancellatus (Lat. chequered)^ Ote Ch'ound-heetlc. 

The Ground-beetle is one of our largest and most beautiful beetles. 
Its general colour is a coppery green, and its wing-cases are ornamented 
with several rows of oblong raised spots. Its length is about an inch. 

* This, as well as the general covering of insects, is composed principally of a sub- 
•tance called by chemists, chilirir. 
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The Burying-beetle. — This curious beetle derives its name from it 

dSd aStiSTeft^o “I SUpMda>.-(Gr. a Burj-ing- 

face of the ground With , ®® , 

such rapidity does it work, NECR0PHAaus.-(6r N./cpui a dead body; 
that two bekles liave been ipayeiy, to eat.) 

known to cover up a sparrow ; - ^ — 

within a few hours ; and so 
unwearied arc they, that if 
several Burying-beetles are 
placed in a vessel filled with 
earth, and kept constantly 
supplied with dead frogs, 
mice, &c., they will continue 
to bury tliern as long as the 
supply is kept up. The 
object of tiiis remarkable 
instinct, so beneficial in its 
elTects, is to furnish food 
for the young wlio arc 
liaiched from eggs laid in the body of the anin)al during its burial. In 
this way innumerable carcases, which would pollute the atmosphere, are 
removed, and made beneficial to the soil. 



Ve.spillo (Lat. a hearer of the dead), 
the Bim/infj-heetlc. 


The Lamellicor>’ Beetles are exceedingly useful to mankind. ^lany 
of them act as scavengers and farmers, for they not only remove putre- 
fying substances from the surface of the ground, but bury them beneath. 

The Stag-beetle is the largest of British insects. Although so 
formidably armed, it is quite harmless, and only uses its enormous jaws 
to break the tender bark of tices, in order that the sap on wdiich it feeds 
may exude. The mouth of this beetle is very small, and is furnished 
with a brush, with which it licks up the food. Several of these beetles 
lived for some time on moist sugar. During the winter, it hides in the 
earth, making for itself a kind of cave, very smooth inside.* This 
beetle is common in the New Forest. 

The Dor-beetle is a very common English insect. At the approach 
of evening, it may be seen ^whirling round m the air with a dull humming 
sound. The country children call it the Watchman, comparing it to a 
watchman going his rounds in the evening. It usually lays its eggs on 
a rounded mass of cow-dung, and then buries tlie whole mass in the 
ground. When caught, it pretends to be dead. 

The Dor-beetle is very tenacious of life. I have now in my cabinet 
a specimen of this insect, which I took on the wiug. It had lost several 

* In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, is an excellent specimen of the winter habitation 
of this beetle, with the beetle itself enclosed. 
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legs, one wing-cover or elytron, the whole of the contents of the abdomen, 
and part of* tlie thorax. I suppose that a bird must have been eating it, 
and have been disturbed, for when thrushes, blackbirds, jackdaws, &c.. 

Family, Lucanldse. — (Lat. iMcanuSt the Stag-beetle.) 
lucAnus. 

Family, Geotrupldes. — (Qr. Tif, the Earth; rpvirdu, to bore.) 

GEOTRUPES. 

Family, Melolonthldee. — (Qr. MrjXoXStfOT), a Cockchaffer.) 
MELOLONTHA. 



Cervus (Lat. a Stag), the Stag-beetle. 

Stercorarlus (Lat. Dung), the Dor-beetle. 

Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Cockchaffer, 

eat large beetles, they begin by picking off the wings, limbs, &c. I also 
took, in May 1852, a cockchaffer walking along very unconcernedly, who 
had lost both his wings and elytra, and all the contents of the abdomen. 

Tlie CocKCHAFrER needs not much description. Its larva w^orks great 
mischief during the spring, as it feeds on the roots of plants, and cuts 
them off with its sharp sickle-like jaws. Where many of these 
“grubs” have been, the grass curls up, and dries like hay. One farmer 
actually collected eighty bushels of the grubs of the Cockchaffer on his 
farm. Fortunately the thrushes, blackbirds, rooks, and many other birds, 
are inveterate destroyers of the grubs, and devour myriads of them. It 
is for this purpose that these birds pull up the grass, and not to spoil or 
devour the herbage, as is generally supposed. 

The huge Hercules and Atlas Beetles, and larger still, the Goliath 
Beetle, belong to the Lamcllicorns. 
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lampTris. 


The Glowworm may be seen in the warm summer evenings, shedding 
its pale green light on grassy banks. The female insect gives out a much 
stronger light than the male. Family, Lampy ridge. — (Gr. Ac£ju,Tr«, to 
and there is some light visible shine ; odpd, a tail.) 

even in the larva. The light 
of this insect proceeds from 
the abdomen. The light 
given out by the firefly, 
another kind of beetle inha- 
biting South America, pro- 
ceeds from three yellow tu- 
bercles placed on the throat. 

'llie grub or larva of the 
Glowworm is of a singular 
form, and is furnished with 
a brush at the extremity of 

cleanses its body from dust Tifoctilxxc^(h^t.ny}U->himny),theGlowworm 
or tlic slime of the snails on which it frequently feeds. 

Of the two insects represented in the engraving, that on the left is 
the;' male, the female being that on the right. 



The Death-Watch. — Tbe formerly terrible Death-Watcb is now 
generally known to be merely a small beetle. Indeed it is nothing more 


Family, Ptinidae.— (Gr. irTT^rJs, winged.) 
Anobium. — (G r. avd. through ; I live.) 


than the creature that per- 
forates the round holes in 
old “ worm-eaten” furniture 
and wood- work. The “ tick- 
ing ” is produced by striking 
the head against the wood. 

If there is a Death-Watch in 
the room, it is easy to incite 
it to begin to tick, by striking 
with the liead of a pin on the 
panelling. There are several 
insects that produce this 
sound, the Anobium striatum, 
tesselatum, and pertinax. 

The last-named is so called Tesselatum (Lat.^e«se?a<cc?),</i^Z)ea<A-ir<i^eA. 
from the pertinacity with which it simulates death if alarmed, preferring 
to suffer the severest treatment rather than give signs of life. ^ 



The Musr-Beetle.— The beautiful Beetles of which the common Musk- 
Beetle is an excellent example vary considerably in size ; some being several 
inches in length, while some are hardly one-quarter of an inch long. The 
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extreme length of their antennae is the most conspicuous property, and 
from that peculiarity they are at once recognised. 

A small moth, Adela de Geerella, possesses the same peculiarity. The 


length of the moth is about a quarter of an inch, and the length of the 
antennae more than an inch and a half. The antennae wave about with 
every breath of air, as if the insect had become entangled in a spider’s 
web, and escaped with some of the loose threads floating about it. 

Family, Cerambycldae.— (Qr. Kepdfx^v^, the Musk-beotle.) 



Moschatus (Lat. miLSky), Musk-heetle. 

The Musk-beetle is a large insect, common in most parts of England. 
It is extremely common at Oxford, and is found in old willow-trees, with 
which Oxford is surrounded. Its peculiar scent, something resembling 
that of roses, often betrays its presence, when its green colour would 
have kept it concealed. When touched, it emits a curious sound, not 
unlike that of the bat, but more resembling the faint scratching of a 
perpendicularly -held slate pencil. Its larva bores deep holes in the trees, 
which are often quite honeycombed by them. 


The Rove-beetles form an exceedingly extensive section. Some are 
so small as to require the assistance of the microscope to discover their 
shape, and others, as those represented on the next page, are more than 
an inch in length. The small species are usually on the wing, and it is 
very amusing to see them alight, and with their flexible tails tuck their 
long and beautifully shapea wings under the elytra, run about for a 
moment, and then again take to flight. These are the creatures that 
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cause so much annoyance by flying into one’s mouth or eye in the warm 
months. 


Family, Staphylintdse. — (Qr. :Zra<pv\7if05, the Rove-beetle.) 
CkeophIlus. — (Qr. Kptds, flesh; <pi\(7vf to love.) 



MaxillGsus (Lat. large-jawed)^ the RoveAjtetle, 


The Great Rove-reetle is commonly found upon decaying animal 
substances. It is most formidably armed with two large, curved, sharp 
mandibles, the bite of which is tolerably severe; and more than once, 
when the creature has been recently feeding upon putrid substances, 
dangerous results have followed. 

I much regret that want of space has withheld me from giving accounts 
of many most interesting beetles particularly some of the Carabidae, 
the SilphidsB, Ptinidae, and the Water-beetles. These last inhabit the 
water, and swim with remarkable activity. They occasionally come to 
the surface for a fresh supply of air, which they carry down between the 
elytra and the upper surface of the abdomen. They fly very well, but 
the construction of their limbs prevents them from walking. They 
cannot be kept in a b’mited space, as they are very fierce and voracious, 
and in one case when a male and female were placed in a jar filled with 
water, only one day elapsed before the male was found dead and half 
devoured by his disconsolate widow. 


The Earwig is nlaced in an order by itself, called Dermaptera, from 
the soft elytra. Tne wings are large and exceedingly beautiful, and the 
method of folding by which they are packed under the very small ehtra 
is very curious. The use of the forceps seems principally for the 
purpose of folding the wings and placing them in their proper position 
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Order IL DERMAPTERA, — (Qr. Acp/xa, skin; irrtpoVf a wing.) 
Family. , Forficulldae. — (Lat. Dim. of Forfex, a pair of Shears.) 

FOBPICULA. 



Forcipata. — (Lat. possming forceps\ the Earwig. 

under their cases. Ten species of earwigs inhabit England. The eggs 
of the earwigs are hatchea, and the young protected by the parent. 

The insect represented is chosen as being rather a rare species. 


Order III. ORTHOPTERA. — (Gr. *'Op0oy, straight; itripov, a wing.) 
Family . Locusttdac. — (Lat. Locusla^ a Locust.) 



Tartarica (Lat. 0/ Tartary)^ the, LoousU 

The Locust. — These pests of the warmer countries of the eartli 
belong to the order called Orthopiera, because the wings are not folded 
transversely. 

They fly in countless myriads, and where they descend, they devour 
every particle of green herbage — the trees are stripped of tlicir leaves, 
the grass and corn is eaten to the very ground ; for their jaws are so 
strong as te inflict a severe wound wheu the insect is incautiously 
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handled. Nor does the mischief end with their life, for their dead bodies 
often accumulate in such numbers that the air is even dangerously 
infected. They infest Africa and Central Asia, but they annually make 
incursions to Europe, where the damage they occasion is much less 
reparable than in their native lands ; for there the power of vegetation is 
so great that a few days repair the injuries caused by them, but in 
Europe a whole year is required for that purpose. The following 
account of these creatures is extracted from Mr. Cummings South 
Africa : — 

" On the following day I had the pleasure of beholding the first flight 
of locusts that I had seen since my arrival in the colony. We were 
standing in the middle of a plain of unlimited length, and about five 
miles across, when I observed them advancing. On they came like a 
snow-storm, flying slow and steady, about a hundred yards from the 
ground. I stood looking at them until the air was darkened with their 
masses, while the plain on which we stood became densely covered with 
them. Ear as my eye could reach, east, west, north, and south, they 
stretched in one unbroken cloud ; and more than an hour elapsed before 
their devastating legions had swept by 

“ Locusts afford fattening and wholesome food to man, birds, and all 
sorts of beasts ; cows and horses, lions, jackals, hyaenas, antelopes, 
elephants, &c. devour them. We met a party of Batlapis carrying 
heavy burdens of them on their backs. Our hungry dogs made a fine 
feast on them. The cold frosty night had rendered them unable to take 
wing until the sun should restore their powers. As it was difficult to 
obtain sufficient food for my dogs, I and Isaac took a large blanket 
which we spread under a bush, whose branches were bent to the ground 
with the mass of locusts which covered it, and having shaken the branches, 
in an instant 1 had more locusts than I could carry on my back ; these 
we roasted for ourselves and our dogs.” 

Our common grasshoppers belong to this order, bnt require no de- 
scription. 


Although the Eield-Cricket is not a very rare insect, it is but seldom 
caught, as it is very shy, and its holes, to which it instantly resorts 
when alarmed, are very deep and crooked. Tlic female of this insect is 
armed with a very large ovipositor, nearly as long as its abdomen. 

Although the Eield-Cricket is endowed with large and strong jaws, it 
does not make use of them wdicn handled, but only employs thorn in 
fighting with its own species. The hinder legs are long and powerful, 
appearing to be exeellent limbs for leaping. The Eield-Cricket, however, 
never seems to use them for leaping, but contents itself with crawling 
ignominiously. These qualities render the Eield-Crickeis an easy prey 
when they are once driven from their holes ; but when they are only at 
the mouth of their caverns, aa is their usual custo’u, they dive back se 
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fast that they cannot be captured. Force is useless to get these crea 
out of their holes, as the stroke of a spade would pr^ably crush 
^ pieces, and their ] 

Family, Achetldse. — (Gr. Ax^ray, a Chirper, ^j.0 ^qq (Jgep for thei 
i, e, the Grasshopper.) reached by any in 

ACHETA. roent. 

The best method fo 
ducing the Field-Cri 
to leave its dwelling-p. 
is by thrusting a p] 
stalk of grass into the 1 
which accommodates i 
to the windings of 
passage, and brings ou' 
inhabitant in great w 
to see what intruder 
been trespassing. 

It is a* noisy insect, 
utters its shrill cry 
seated at the mouth o 
hole, but instantly ce 
if alarmed, and disapp 

Campestris (Lat. htlo'tvjmg to the field), the 

JFkld Crickt. the middle of May to 

middle of J uly, its cry i 

be heard by night as well as by day. 



The House-Cbicket. — This well-known 

ACHETA. 



Domesttcus (Lat. domestic), the House Cricket. 


insect delights to live 
places that are always wa 
and consequently is foi 
swarming about ovc 
kitchen fire-places, and 
calities of a similar 
ture. It makes its n 
dence by cutting away 
mortar with its powe] 
jaws, and so effectually \ 
it do so, that it sonictin 
eats completely tliror 
the wall, opening cornu 
nications between^two 
more houses. The mam 
in which it bears heat 
wonderful, as it will 1: 
within a few inches oi 
fierce fire. 
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But the aridity and heat of the atmospliere in which it lives, render it 
^ery liable to thirst, and it consequently seeks every opportunity of 
quenching its thirst, by gnawing holes in wet linen, devouring any 
noist crumbs that may Ue on the floor, or boldly climbing the milk'-pau, 
in which latter case it gets a little too much liquid, and is generally 
'* found drowned ” next morning. 

The wings of this insect, as well as those of the Field-Cricket, are 
verj beautiful, and marked with an elegant pattern. The Cricket never 
ippears to use them except at night, when it may be taken on the wing. 


The Mole-Ceicket. — The curious insect called the Mole-Cricket is 
aot uncommon in England. It inhabits sandy banks, digging deep holes, 

Gbyllotalpa. — (Lat. QrylluSf a Cricket 
talpa, a Mole.) 


and forming chambers, in 
which the eggs are laid. The 
Tore legs closely resemble 
those of the mole, and are 
used for the same purpose. 
From its not unmusical cry 
it is called in some parts of 
England the Churr-worm, 
and near Oxford the rustics 
call it “ Croaker.” 


The Leap Insect is an 
inhabitant of South America. 
Not only does it resemble a 
leaf in shape, but even in 



\ 
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VulgSiis (Lat. commm), the Molt’Ch'icket, 
colour, and its legs may be easily mistaken for dry twigs. Even the 
ramified veinings of the leaf are preserved on its wmgs. It is singular 
Phtu^Ia.*— (Gh:. ♦i/AAok, a Leaf.) 



Folifita (Lat. like a leaf), the Leaf Ineect. 

that while some insects closely resemble vegetables, some vegetables, as 
the OrchidacesB, should as closely resemble insects. Nearly connected 

* I have preferred to place these two insects in close proximity, at they both afford 
a ourioui instance of resemblance to another part of creation. 
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with this insect, is the Prajing Mantis, so called from the cnriou. 
manner in which it holds its fore legs. It is very voracious and ex 
oeedinglj quarrelsome, fighting with the fore legs, which it uses like 
sword. In China the inhabitants keep them in cages, and set them 
fight as in other countries certain barbarians keep cocks for the sr 

purpose. 

Family, Blattldse. — (Lat. Blatta^ a Cockroach.) 

BLATTA. 




Orient&lis (Lat. Eastern), the Cockroach, 

The Cockroach. — Once upon a time, the French Academy were com- 
piling a dictionary. Being aetermined to be quite accurate, they sub- 
mitted each scientific word to some one skilled in that particular branch. 
One of these words was “Lobster,” which the academicians defined as a 
little red fish that runs sideways. The word being zoological, came under 
Cuvier’s notice, who, on reading the definition, observed that it would 
have been a very good one, but for three trifling circumstances, the first 
being that the looster is not red until boiled, secondly that it is not a 
fish, and thirdly, that it does not run sideways. 

In like manner the Cockroach has suffered under the hands of English 
housewives, who express their abhorrence of it under the name of ** black 
beetle,” a name egregiously false, as, in the first place, it is not black, 
and in the second place, it is not a beetle. 

As is seen from the position of the insect, it belongs to the order 
Orthoptera, and its colour is a mahogany red. But, red or black, beetle 
or not, it is a very great plague, and fully deserves all the maledictions 
heaped upon it, which are not likely to be decreased by the fact that it 
is not even a good old English nuisance, but one of modern importation. 

Its unpleasant character has caused innumerable plans to be laid for 
its destruction. Among these, strewing the ground with the peel of 
cucumber, or with red wafers, is said to be effectual in destroying the 
Cockroaches, but perhaps no plan is so successful as the glass pan with 
sloping sides, which lets the insects fall in, but prevents their escape 
altogether. 

The eggs of the Cockroach are deposited, indeed, in little cases or 
Durses, something like those of the shark, but without the strings. 
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Down one side a thick toothed ridge runs, and by this ridge the young 
escape when hatched. 

The male Cockroach is furnished with very handsome wings, while the 
female is entirely destitute of these organs, and only possesses four little 
scales to mark their position. In the engraving, the right hand figure 
represents the male, tne left being the female. These figures were drawn 
by the aid of the camera lucida, from specimens captured expressly for 
the purpose. _ 


The Common May-ply is so well-known an insect that it needs no long 
description. It is the fiy so familiar to anglers under the name of 
the “ Drake.” It is to be found 
in swarms in the end of May 


Order IV. NEUROPTERA, 

(Qtr. NcDpov, a nerve ; irripoVf a wing.) 

Family, Ephemerfd®. — (Qr. itp-fj/itpos, 
living for one day only.) 

EFHBMERA. 


and the beginning of June, 
rising and falling in the air in 
its peculiarly undulating man- 
ner. 

The May-fly spends the first ' 
portion of its existence in the 
water, under the shape of a 
longish grub, with leaf-like ap- 
pendages to its tail. About 
May, the grubs may be seen to 
leave the water, and to crawl 
up the banks or climb the stems 
of aquatic plants. The skin 
then splits, and the May-fly 
creeps out. But it cannot im- 
mediately fly, as its wings are 
soft,^ and like two split peas. 

A short interval of exercise in 

the open air soon loosens them, i /t .. 

and they are gradually shaken ^ulgsta (Lat. common), the Mayfly. 

out until they have attained their full size, when the insect flies off. There 
is, however, another change yet. In a short time, the May -fly again 
settles, and sheds the entire skin a second time, even including the co- 
vering of the wings. These cast skins are often found sticking on the 
bark of willow-trees by the side of waters, and are mistaken for dead 
May-flies. 



Tlie Dragon-fly. — Well do the Dragon-flies deserve their name. 
Fierce, voracious, active, and powerful, they are a scourge to the insects. 
Few but the Coleoptera can escape them. They are on the wing nearly 
the whole day, seizing and devouring flies, spiders, and various insects; 
nor can even the broad-winged butterfly escape them ; so voracious are 
they, that when held in tlie hand they will devour flies, &c., if held 
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within their reach, and they have even been known, when their bodies 
have been severed in two, to eat flies, although they had no stomach to 
put them in. I once caught a dragon-fly in my net, and while holding 

Family, Libellulldse. — (Lat. Lihdlula, a Dragon-fly.) 

LIBBLLULA. 



Depreasa (Lat. flaUmed)^ ike Dragm-fiy, 


it by the wings I presented to it no less than thirty-seven large flies in 
rapid succession, all of which it devoured, together with four long-legged 
spiders. It would probably have eaten as many more had I not been 
tired of catching flies for it. 

A very great variety of these beautiful insects inhabit England. Some, 
the Agrionidm, whose head resembles that of the hammer-headed shark, 
are of every vivid colour imaginable, floating in the air like beams of 
azure, emerald, and rosy light, while others have their wings marked 
with large indigo-coloured spots. The larva of the Dragon-fly inhabits 
the water, and is quite as voracious as in its perfect state. Affixed to 
its head is a curious set of organs, called the mask, which it can extend, 
and use for the purpose of seizing its prey, and holding it to its mouth. 

The Ant-lion. — This insect in its perfect form, although it is very 
elegant, exhibits no peculiarity worthy of notice, but in its larva state 
its nabits are so extraordinary as to have excited general attention. As 
it is slow and awkward in its movements, it has recourse to stratagem 
for capturing the agile insects on which it feeds. Choosing a light sandy 
soil, it digs for itself a conical pit, at the bottom of which it conceals 
itself, leaving only its jaws exposed. When an unwary insect approaches 
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too near the edge of the pit, the sand gives way, and down rolls the 
insect into the very teeth of the concealed Ant-lion, who instantly 

Family, MyrmelSomdae. — (Qr. Mvpfir}^, an Ant; a Lion.) 
MYBMELEON.* 



FormicSrum (Lat. of aftto), the Ant-lion. 


pierces its prey with its calliper-shaped fangs, and sucks out its juices 
through the jaws, which are hollow. Should, however, the Ant-lion miss 
its prey, and the insect endeavour to escape, its captor instantly makes 
such a turmoil by tossing up the sand with its closed jaws, and covering 
each side of the pit with the moving grains, that the insect is tolerably 
certain to be brouglit down to the bottom, and is seized by the Ant lion, 
who immediately drags it below the sand. When the insect is very 
strong and struggles nard to escape, the Ant-lion shakes it about as *a 
dog (K)es a rat, and beats it against the ground until it is disabled. 

Family, Termitidae. — (Lat. TermeSy properly a twigy also the insect.) 

TEBMES. 



Bellicosus (Lat. warlike.) 

The Termites, or White Ants as they are very erroneously called, 
belong to the Neuroptera, and are therefore not ants at all. These insects 

* The winged Ant-lion is reduced one-half in size, and the figure on the right repre- 
sents the larva. 
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live in large societies, and build edifices, sometimes of enormous size, 
and almost as hard as stone. Twelve feet in height is quite common, so 
that were we to compare our works with theirs, St. Peter’s in Rome, 

and St. Paul’s in London, fall 
infinitely short of the edifices 
constructed by these little 
creatures. The common Ter- 
mite inhabits Africa. Not only 
does it build these houses, but 
runs galleries underground, as, 
curiously enough, although 
blind, it always works either at 
night or in darkness. In each 
house or community, there are 
five different kinds of Ter- 
j mites: — 1. the single male, or 
king, whose life is very short ; 
2. the single female or queen ; 
these are the perfect insects, 
and have had wings, but have 
lost them soon after their ad- 
mission into their cell; they 
i also have eyes; 3. the soldiers 
or fighting men: these possess 
large jaws, do no work, but 
repel adversaries and watch 
as sentinels; 4. the pup®, 
who resemble the workers, except that they possess the rudiments of 
wings ; and 5. the larv®, or workers. These do all the work^ i. e. they 
collect food, attend to the queen, and watch over the eggs and young, 
and build and repair their castle. These are more numerous than all the 
other kinds. 

On the approach of the rainy season, the pup® obtain wings and issue 
forth in swarms. Pew, however, survive. Myriads are devoured by 
birds, reptiles, and even by man ; and many are carried out to sea, and 
perish there. Those that do escape are speedily found by the labourers, 
who enclose a pair in a clay cell from which they never emerge. The 
male loon dies, but the female, after rapidly increasing to nearly three 
inches in length and one in breadth, continues to lay eggs unceasingly 
for a very long time. This cell becomes the nucleus of the hive, and 
round it all the other cells and galleries are built. 

These insects are terribly destructive, as they eat through wooden 
beams, furniture, &c., leaving only a thin shell, which is broken down 





THE WHITE AKT.* 


■ The upper figure is the Winged or King Termite, and helow is represented one of 
the houses. In the cut on p. 421, the large figure is that of tlie female or Queen Termite; 
the left-hand one is the labourer, and the right-hand figure represents the soldier. 
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with the least extra weight, and many are the occasions when an unsus- 
pecting individual, on seating himself on an apparently sound sofa or 
chair, finds himself, like Belzoni in the Pyramid, reposing among a heap 
of dust and splinters. 

Mr. Gumming describes the habitations of the White Ant in these 
terms ; — 

“ Throughout the greater part of the plains frequented by blesboks, 
numbers of the sunbaked hills or mounds of clay formed by the white 
ants occur. The average height of the ant-hills in these districts is from 
two to three feet. They are generally distant from one anotlier from 
one to three hundred yards, being more or less thickly placed in different 
parts. These ant-hills are of the greatest service to the hunter, enabling 
him with facility to conceal himself on the otherwise open plain.• ** 


Order V. TRICHOPTERA, — (Gr. ©plf, hair; irripovy a wing.) 

Family, Phiyganidse. — (Gr. ^pvyavoy, a dry stick; alluding to their 
habitations.) 

PHBYQANEA. 



Grandis (Lat large), the Caddis-fiy.* 


The Caudis-ply. — This fly is well known to every angler both in its 
larva and in its perfect state. The larva is a soft white worm, of which 
fishes are exceedingly fond, and it therefore requires some means of 
defence. It accordingly actually makes for itselt a movable house of 
sand, small stones, straws, bits of shells, or even small living shells, in 
which it lives in perfect security, and crawls about in search of food, 

• In this cut the cases of the Caddis-wonn are of the natural size, but the insect in the 

centre is reduced one half. 
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dragging its house after it. When it is about to become a pupa, it spins 
a strong silk grating over the entrance of its case, so that the water 
necessary for its respiration can pass through, but at the same time all 
enemies are kept out. Wlien the time for its change has arrived, the 
pupa bites through the grating, rises to the surface, and crawls out of 
the reach of the water, which would soon be fatal to it. The skin then 
splits down the back, and the perfect insect emerges. 

The order is called Triclioptera, because the wings, instead of being 
covered with scales as are those of butterflies, are clothed with hairs. — 
There are many species of Caddis-flies. 


Order VI. ETMENOPTERA. — (Gr. a Membrane ; irrepov, a wing.) 

Family . . Ichneumonldae. — (Gr. *Ix>'€i5jutwi/, a Hunter.' 

PiMPLA. — (Gr. TllfiirKijixi, to fill.) 



ManifestStor (Lat. a pointer ouf), the Ichnewaon^y. 

The IcHNEUMON-PLT. — We have now reached a most important and 
interesting order. In it are contained the bees, wasps, ants, &c. This 
is the only order where the insects possess stings. The wings are four 
in number, with certain veinings upon them, the shape and number of 
which in many cases distmguishes the species. 

The Ichneumons form a very large section. They are most useful to 
mankind, as one ichneumon will destroy more caterpillars than a man 
could kill in his lifetime. They do not, as most other insects, deposit 
their eggs upon vegetable or dead animal substances, but they actually 
bore hdes in other insects, wliile they are still in the larva state, and leave 
the eggs to hatch in their living receptacle. The most common ichneu- 
mon {microgaster glomeratus) is a very small insect, not so large as an 
ordinary gnat. This little creature may be seen searching for caterpillars. 
It generally selects the common cabbage caterpillar, and sitting upon it, 
pierces with its sting, or ovipositor as it is called, the skin of the cater- 
pillar, and deposits an egg. After repeating this operation many times 
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■ it flies off, and the caterpillar proceeds as before in the great business of 
Its life, that is, eating, and continues in apparently perfect health until 
the time for its change into the chrysalis state occurs. The good condition 
I of it, however, is merely deception, for the offspring of the little ichneu- 
mon have all this while been silently increasing in size, and feeding on 
the fat, &c. of the caterpillar, but cautiously avoiding any vital part, so 
that the plump appearance of the caterpillar is merely produced by the 
young ichneumons lying snugly under tlie skin. Just as the caterpillar 
commences its change, out come all the ichneumons, looking like little 
white maggots, and immediately each spins for itself a yellow oval case, 
frequently enveloping the form of the now emaciated caterpillar. In a 
few days a little lid on the top of each case is pushed open, and the 
perfect flies issue forth, and immediately commence tlicir own work of 
destruction. 

I have examined hundreds of caterpillars in the course of dissection, and 
have seldom found them free from ichneumons. I took out of one small 
goat caterpillar 137 of these insidious destroyers. I found them useful 
auxiliaries in dissection, as they had usually consumed all the fat, leaving 
the important organs ready cleared. 

The remaining Hymenoptera are furnished with true stings, that is, 
with stings to which is attached a poison apparatus, like that belonging 
to the teeth of venomous snakes. 

The Wood Ant is the largest of our British species. It is found 
principally in woods, and builds a large nest, which looks like a hillock of 
sand and earth, intermixed with bits of stick, leaves, &c. The interior of 
this hill is chambered out into 
a variety of apartments, and 
is traversed by passages. The 
so-callcd ants’ eggs are not 
eggs at all, but the jaw/ja cases 
ol the insect, and if opened, 
the perfect insect is seen 
curled up inside. In the 
autumn, the ants burst forth 
by thousands, and may be 
seen hovering in clouds above 
the nest. Their beautiful 
wings do not last long, for 
when a female ant escapes, 
and founds an infant colony, 
her wings are soon lost, just 
as a highly accomplished young lady gives up her velvet painting and 
cross-stitchery when she marries and has a large family. Few do 
escape, as the birds find these living clouds a most agreeable and plentiful 
repast. 


Family, Formicldse. — (Lat. Formica, 
an Ant.) 

POKMICA. 



Rufa 
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Ants do not, as lias been so frequently said, lay np stores of com for 
the winter, for they are in a state of torpidity during the cold months, 
and require no food. Moreover, an ant woulii find as much difficulty in 
eating or digesting a grain of corn as we should in devouring a truss of 
straw. 

In each nest are three kinds of ants, — males, females, and neuters, or 
workers. 


Family, Vespidae. — (Lat. Vespa, a Wasp.) 

VESPA. 



Crabro (Lat. a Hornet), the Hornet, 

Vulgaris (Lat. common), the Wasp, 

The Wasps. — ^Ijet us honour the Wasps as the first paper-makers, for 
of that material is the nest composed. The paper is rough and coarse, 
certainly, but it is still paper. The Wasp, in order to m^e this paper, 
rasps off fibres of decayed wood, which it afterwards mashes with its 
teeth into a pulp, and then spreads the pulp in layers, when it hardens 
and forms coarse paper. 

The dreaded Hojinet is usually found in woods, where it builds its 
nest in the hollows of trees. A deserted hut is a favourite spot, and when 
occupied by a full nest of hornets, is not particularly safe to enter, as the 
sting of this insect is peculiarly severe. In 1847, while on an entomo- 
logical excursion in Bagley Wood, I saw five hornets sitting in a row, 
gnawing a dead branch. I was rather fearful of disturbing them, but at 
the same time, they were much wanted for a museum. They were all 
secured by tapping each in succession with a twig, and receiving it in my 
net as it flew off. Each bit a hole in the net, which had to be repaired 
before it could be used again with safety. 
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It feeds upon other insects, and even attacks and devours the formidable 
wasp. 

The Common Wasp builds its nest in the ground, usually in banks. 
The comb is laid horizontally, and not vertically like those of the bee. 
As the cells are made of paper, they will not hold honey, nor does the 
wasp endeavour to collect honey, although it is very fond of it, and 
never loses an opportunity of robbing a bee-hive, although its natural 
food is flies or other animal substances. Nor does it despise sugar, as 
every grocer’s window testifies. Very few wasps survive the winter, 
and those who do, immediately set about forming a new nest. Only 
a few cells are made at first, but the number rapidly increases, until the 
nest is furnished with about sixteen thousand cells. 

Some wasps build nests upon the branches of trees, and others sus- 
pend them from the branches. 


The Bee. — This useful little creature is so well known that a length- 
ened description of it would be useless. A merely general sketch will 
be quite sufficient. 

Tlie cells of the bee are, as is well known, made of wax. This wax is 
secreted in the form of scales under six little flaps situated on the under 

Family, Apldae. — (Lat. A/w, a Bee.) 



Mellif fca (Lat Melt honey ; facere, to make), the Honey Bee,* 

side of the insect. It is then pulled out by the bee, and moulded with 
other scales until a tenacious piece of wax is formed. The yellow sub- 

* In the cut, the upper figure is the Queen Bee; that on the left the Worker; and that 
on the right the Drone. 
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stance on the legs of the bees is the pollen of flowers. This is kneaded 
up by the bees, and is called bee-bread. 

The cells are six-sided, a form which gives the greatest space and 
strength with the least amount of material, but the method employed 
by the bees to give the cells that shape is not known. The cells in 
which the drone or male bees are hatched, are much larger than those of 
the ordinary or worker bee. The edges of the cells are strengthened 
with a substance called propolis, which is a gummy material procured 
from the buds of various trees. This propolis is also used to stop up 
crevices and to mix with wax when the comb has to be strengthened. 

The royal cells are much larger than any others, and are of an oval 
shape. When a worker larva is placed in a royal cell, and fed in a royal 
manner, it imbibes the principles of royalty, and becomes a queen 
accordingly. Tiiis practice is adopted if the queen bee should die, and 
there be no other queen to take her place. 

The Queen Bee is lady paramount in her own hive, and suffers no 
other queen to divide rule with her. Should a strange queen gain 
admittance, there is a battle at once, which ceases not until one has 
been destroyed. 

At the swarming time, the old queen is sadly put out by the encroach- 
ments of various young queens, who each wish for the throne, and at 
last is so agitated that she ruslies out of the hive, attended by a large 
body of subjects, and thus the first swarm is formed. In seven or eight 
days, the queen next in age also departs, taking with her another supply 
of subjects. When all the swarms have left the original hive, the re- 
maining queens fight until one gains the throne. 

The old method of destroying bees for the sake of the honey was not 
only cruel but wasteful, as by burning some dry “puff-ball**^ the bees 
are stupefied, and shortly return to consciousness. The employment of 
a “ cap ” on the hive is an excellent plan, as the bees deposit lioney 
alone in these caps, without any admixture of grubs or bee-bread. Extra 
hives at the side, with a communication from the original hive, are also 
useful. 

The queen bee lays about eighteen thousand eggs. Of these about 
eight hundred are males or drones, and four or five queens, the re- 
mainder being workers. 


The Swallow-tailed Butterfly. — ^W e now arrive at the Haustellate 
Insects, so called, because they suck liquid food through an apparatus 
resembling the proboscis of an elephant. The first order of haustellate 
insects is the Lepidopteba, containing the butterflies and moths. The 
butterflies always fly by day, from which circumstance they are some- 
times called Diurnal Lepidoptera. Most of the moths fly by night, and 
are called Nocturnal Lepidoptera. This is not a mle, however, as many 
moths fly by day, and some butterflies come out in the evening. 
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Butterflies are usually lighter in the body than moths, from which 
insects they are easily distinguished by the shape of the antennse, which 
in the butterflies are slender, and terminate in a small knob, but in the 
moths terminate in a point, and are often beautifully fringed. 

The name Lepidoptera is given to these insects because their wings 
are covered with myriads of minute scales, by which the beautiful 
colouring of the wings is produced. These scales vary in size and 
shape, according to the species, or the part of the wing from which they 
are taken. Under the microscope they are most exquisite objects, and 
well repay a long and careful examination. 

Sub-class II. INSECTA HAUSTELLATA. — (Lat. Tiaurire, to suck up.) 

Order I. . . LEPIDOPTERA. — (Gr. Aew/s, a scale; vripov, a wing.) 

Family . . . Fapilionldae. — (Lat. a Butterfly.) 

papilIo. 



Machaon (Qr. a proper name), the Swallow4ailed Butterfly* 

The Lepidoptera pass through three distinct changes before assuming 
their perfect lorm. They first exist in tlie larva state, in which state 
they are called caterpillars. They then pass to the pupa state, when 
they are known by the name of “aurelias”*!- or “ chrysalides,” J both 
words being derived from words signifying gold, from the golden lustre 
of the pupa of certain butterflies. When they have remained in the 
pupa state during a time, varying from a few days to two years, they 
burst their shells and issue forth in their full and perfect beauty. This 

* This figure is about one-third smaller than the insect. t Lat. Jurum, gold. 

t Gr. Xpvaot, gold. 
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transformation has for many ages been used as an illustration of the 
resurrection after death. 

The beautiful insect represented on p. 429 is not very uncommon in 
some parts of England, especially in the fenny parts of Cambridgeshire.* 

It flies with exceeding rapidity, nearly in a straight line, and is very 
difScult to capture. 

The colour of the wings is black, variegated most beautifully with 
yellow markings, and near the extremity of each hinder wing is a circular 
red spot, surmounted by a crescent of blue, and the whole surrounded 
by a black ring. 

Vanessa. — (Lat. a proper name.) ABOTNNis.--(Qr. a proper name.) 



Adippe {proper name), the Silver-spotted FritiUary. 
Atalanta {proper name), the Med Admiral. 

The Fritillaries are well deserving of notice for the delicacy of 
their colouring, and the beauty of their markings. The Silver-spotted 
Fritillary is remarkable for the peculiar appearance presented by the 
under surface of the wings, which look as if they had been studdecf with 
pieces of burnished silver leaf. It is found mostly on thistles in woods, 
and is very common in Bagley Wood near Oxford, about the end of June, 
or during July. 

The Red Admiral is one of the most gorgeous of our butterflies. 
The colour of the wings is a deep black, relieved by a broad band of 
scarlet across each, and a series of semicircular blue marks edge each 
wing. It is usually found in woods and lanes, where there are nettles, 
as tlie larva feeds upon that plant. It appears about the middle of 
August. 

* I once saw it in the water-meadows near Oxford. 
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The Drath’s-hbad Moth. — This family is called Sphingid® on 
account of the sphinx-like attitude that the caterpillars of some species 
assume. The larva of the Puss-moth {Cerura vinula) is particularly 
celebrated for this position. It holds the plants on which it feeds with 
its hinder feet, and raises the fore part of its body, just as the sphinx is 
represented. When in this position, it seems so remarkably self-satisBed, 
that the gardener of Bosel, a famous naturalist, was quite disconcerted. 
affir ming that he never saw insects hold their heads so high. 


Family, Sphingld®. — (Qr. the Sphinx.) 

AohbbortIa. — (Or. *Pix^p6vTios, belonging to Acheron.) 



AtrSpos (Qr. proper name; one of tlie f'ates), the Death's-head Moth, 

The Death’s-head Motli is the largest of the British Lepidoptera, as 
it not unfrequently measures nearly six indies across the wings. Its 
rather ominous name is derived from the singular marking in the thorax, 
which does not require much imagination to represent a skull and cross- 
bones. 

Some naturalists have asserted that this moth makes its way into bee- 
hives, and robs the inhabitants of their honey, disarming their resent- 
ment by a curious squeaking noise which it has the power of producing. 

The uneducated rustics have a great horror of this insect, and consider 
its appearance as a most disastrous omen. In a small village removed 
from the iniluence of railways, on one Sunday morning, ns the inhabitants 
were going through the churchyard, a Death’s-head Moth appeared on 
the path. Every one recoiled in dismay, and no one dared approach the 
dreaded object. Sundry heads were shaken at the evil omen, and various 
prophetic remarks made. At last, the blacksmith summoned up courage, 
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and with a great jump, came down on the unfortunate moth, and liappil 
destroyed it. The people were in blissful ignorance that, as there wer 
several fields near planted with potatoes, on which vegetable the cater 
pillar generally feeas, there were probably a few hundred of Death’s-hea( 
Moths in the vicinity. 

I have this specimen now in my possession ; it is of course mashei 
quite flat. It is a very singular fact, that those who, living so much h 
tne open fields, would be supposed to have correct knowledge of natura 
phenomena, are really profoundly ignorant of facts that pass daily befon 
their eyes. I have mready mentioned the popular superstitions re 
garding efts. 

In common with many otlier nocturnal insects, the eyes of the Death’s 
head Moth shine at night like two stars, which adds considerably to th 
terror inspired by its appearance. 


Family, SesildaB. 

^Iacboolossa. — (Gr. MaKpos, long ; 
y\Ma(ray the tongue.) 


The Humming-bird Moth.— This curious insect is called the Hum 

ming-bird Moth, because its ar 
pearance when on the wing exact! 
resembles that of a Humming-birc 
It feeds on the wing as the bir 
does, hovering before each flowe 
and sucking out the honey b 
means of its very long probosch 
It is very shy, and darts off if tl 
slightest movement is made ; bi 
if the spectator remains perfect! 
quiet, the moth sees no dange 
and will continue its meal with! 
a yard of him. The moth appea' 
to gain confidence if it is not di 
turbed, and in a few days w: 
Stellatarum, the Humming-bird Moth, become almost tame, permittii 

the spectator to whom it is accu 
toracd, to approach quite closely without appearing alarmed. 



The TigeetMoth. — ^This common but beautiful moth is found in t 
beginning of autumn. It runs on the ground with such swiftness as to 
often mistaken for a mouse. I have more than once seen a kitten chash 
a tiger-moth among the flowers in a garden, evidently deceived by i 
resemblance to a mouse. The larva is popularly called “the woolly bear 
It is rather large, and is surrounded with tufts of long elastic hairs of 
reddish brown colour, which serve as a defence against many enemi( 
When disturbed, it rolls itself round, just as a heogehog does, and if 
a branch, suffers itself to fall to the ground, when the long hairy coveri 
defends it from being injured by the fall. When the caterpillar is abo 
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Famfly, ArotiIdie.-(Gr. 'Ap*T«s, a Bear ; in allusion to the popular name 
' of the larva.) 


ABOTfA. 



Caja (Lat. name), the Tiger-moth, 


^to change into a pupa, it spins a kind of hammock, and lies there until it 
pomes forth as a moth. 

The colour and markings of this moth vary considerably. The usual 
nts are, the thorax brown, the body red striped with black. The two 
uterior wings are cream colour, marked with bold patches of a deep 
own : the posterior wings are bright red, spotted with bluish black. 


The larvae of the GEOMETBiDiE move in a very singular manner. When 
reparing to make a step, they hold firmly by their hinder legs to tlie 
ubstance on which they are moving, and then stretch out their body to 
pe fullest extent, as if measuring their distance. After these pre- 
kinaries, they take a firm hold witli the fore feet, and draw the hinder 
let up to them, forming their body into an arch or loop. When at rest, 
he caterpillars often deceive an observer by their close resemblance to 
Iwigs, as they stretch themselves out motionless from the branch. 

1 Tlie family is very large, and contains many interesting species, but want 
If space compels me to omit all but the insect represented on page 434, 
■he Swallow-tailed Moth. The caterpillar of this moth feeds princi- 
►ally on the elder, willow, and lime, and the moth appears in June and 
luly. It is one of the largest of the British Georaetridse, as the spread 
“ the wing considerably exceeds two inches. Its colour is a pale yellow. 
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Family, Qeometridse. — (Qr. reofierpris, a Land-measurer.) 
OUBAFTEBYA. — (Gr. Ovpd, a tail ; irripoVf a wing.) 

Family, Alucitldse. 

AluoYta . — (Linnean name.) 



Sambucarla (Lat. SamlUcus, the Elder-tree), the Swalloiv-tailed Moth. 

Hexadact^^la (Gr."E|, six ; MktvKos, a finger), the Many^plumed Moth, 

and the lines across the wings are deep yellow. It derives its name from 
the shape of the hinder wings. 

The Many-plitmed Moth is found towards the ciose of autumn, 
usually running about windows. It is very small, measuring barely half 
an inch across the wdngs. The structure of the wings is very curious, 
each of the two anterior wings being divided into eight beautiful feather- 
like rays, and each of the posterior into four rays. Nearly allied to this 
arc the common Feather Moths, the most common of which is the White- 
plumed Moth, whose wings measure nearly an inch across, and are divided 
into five feathered rays. 


Dipteua. — The insects of tliis order possess but two wings, the 
place of the others being supplied by two little organs something like 
drum-sticks, called “balancers.” Without these the insect seems to 
be unable to direct its flight. 

All are familiar with the Common Gnat. This pretty tormentor passes 
its larval existence in the water, in which state thousands may be seen 
in any uncovered w'ater-butt, WTiggling about with the most untiring 
energy, or reposing head downwards, oniy leaving the end of the tail at 
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Order IL DIPTERA.—iflv, Afs, twice ; Ttrlpov, a wing.) 

Family, Culicld8B.--(Lat. CuleXf a Gnat) 

OULEX. 

Family, CEstrldse. — (Qr. Olarpos, the Gad-fly.) 

GBSTBUB. 



PiplenB (Lat. kimming)^ the Gnat, 

Bovis (Lat. of the Ox), the Oad-Jty, 

the surface. The reason for this is very curious. This larva breathes 
through its tail, and is moreover enabled by means of a fringe of hairs to 
earry air down with it. 

It is a singular circumstance, that although the larva lives in the water, 
yet were cither the eggs or the perfect insect to be submerged, they 
would be destroyed. The instinct of the Gnat in order to fulfil all three 
conditions is very beautiful. When the Gnat w'ishes to deposit its eggs, 
it rests on a leaf or twig on the surface of the W'ater ; it then takes each 
egg separately, and fastens them side by side in such a manner that they 
actually form a little boat, which will neither fill with water nor upset, 
however the water may be agit itrd. In a few days the eggs are hatclied, 
when a little lid opens in the under end of each egg, and down tumbles 
the larva into the water. 

After remaining in the water for some days it assumes the pupa form. 
In this state it floats at the surface with the back of the thorax upper- 
most. Soon this splits, and the insect emerges, standing on its own cast 
skin, which forms a raft for it until its wings are fully dry, when it takes 
to flight, leaving behind it the empty shell floating on tlie water. This 
change may be witnessed any warm day in summer. 

The Gadfly has from the most ancient times been known as the terror 
of the herd. At the sound of its approach the cattle are driven almost 
mad with terror. The young gadflies are nourished under the skin, where 
they remain until they are fit to pass into the pupa state, when they bury 
themselves in the ground, and after a few days spent under the earth, 
issue forth in their perfect state. 
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Family, Bombylldse (Gr. a Hv/mhle Bee^ 

bombtlIus. 



Medlus (Lat. in the midst), the HumhU Bee-jly. 

The Humble Bee-plt. — This very curious insect is found in the early 
da^s of spring, and may be seen hovering over the primroses and other 
spring flowers. It feeds in the same manner as the Humming-bird Moth, 
and much resembles that insect in many of its habits. 


Order IV. APHANIPTBRA. — (Gr. *h(pavii5, invisible; mipov, a wing. 
Family . . Pulicldae. — (Lat. Pulex, a Flea.) 



Irritans (Lat. irritating), the Flea. 

Tlie Flea.. — The strength and agility of this curious but annoying 
little insect is perfectly wonderful. Many of my readers have doubtless 
seen the exhibition of the Industrious Fleas, who drew little carriages, 
and carried comparatively heavy weights with the greatest ease. The 
apparatus with which it extracts the blood of its victims is very curious, 
and forms a beautiful object under a microscope of low power. Its leap is 
tremendous in proportion to its size. This propei-ty it enjoys in common 
with many other insects, among which the Common Grasshopper, the 
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Frog-hopper, and the Halticas, or Turnip-flies are conspicuous. In all 
these insects the hinder pair of legs are very long and powerful. 


I am here most reluctantly compelled to close this little work. Most 
willingly would I have entered into a sketch of the remaining Classes. 
These, however, are so numerous, and their habits are so different from 
those of the creatures whom we have already examined, that even a very 
slight description would consume too much space and time. 

Here, then, I take my leave of the reader, with a sincere hope that the 
perusal of this volume will not only have proved interesting, but will 
also have given him some insight into the beautiful order of the animated 
world. 
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Abdomxkalxa, 360. 
Abramis, 362. 
Acanthopterygii, 351. 
Acaridae, 406. 

Accentor, 212. 

Hedpe, 212. 

Accentorinae, 212. 
Accipiter, 181. 

Accipitrcs, 104. 

— ■■■■■ Diurni, 164. 

: Nocturni, 183. 

Accipitrinae, 180. 
Acherontia, 431. 

Acheta, 416. 

Achetidse, 416. 

Acipenser, 380. 
Acipenseridae, 380. 

Adder, Pulf, 333. 

Adippe, 430. 

Adjutant, 295. 

Admiral, Red, 4S3. 
Agamidae, 329. 

Agouti, 95. 

Alauda, 248, 249. 
Alaudinae, 248. 

Albatros, Wandering, 319. 
Alca, 314. 

Alcedlnidae, 196. 
Alcedininae, 196. 

Alcedo, 196. 

Alces, 135. 

Alcidae, 313. 

Alcinae, 3 1 3. 

Alligator, 344. 
Alligatoridae, 344. 
Alucita, 434. 

Alucitids, 434. 
Ampelidae, 224. 
Ampelinae, 224. 

Ampelis, 224. 

Amphibia, 345. 

Anas, 308. 

Anatidae, 304. 

Anatiii ae, 308. 

Anchovy, 378. 

Angler, 359. 

Anguilla, 37G. 

Angius, 327. , 


Anobium, 411. 

Anserea, 304. 

Anserins, 305. 

Ant, Wood, 425. 
Ant-Eater, Great, 160. 

Middle, 101. 

Little, 102. 

Ant-Lion, 421. 

White, 421, 422L 

Anthropoidcs, 291. 
Anthus, 216. 
Aphaniptera. 436. 

Apidac, 427. 

Apis, 427. 

Apoda, 376. 

Apteryginae, 283. 
Apteryx, 283. 

Aquila, 171. 

Aquilinae, 171. 
Arachnida, 403. 
Araneidae, 403. 

Arctia, 433. 

Arctiidae, 433. 

Arctoiuys, 102. 

Ardca, 289. 

Ardeidae, 288. 

Ardeinae, 289. 

Argala, 295. 

Argonaut, 389. 
Argonauts, 389. 

Argus, 267. 

Pheasant, 207. 

Argynnis, 430. 

Aricia, 393. 

Armadillo, 159. 

ArvicoJa, 91. 

Arvicolina, 91. 

Asinus, 137. 

Ass, 137, 138, 139. 
Astacidae, 401. 

Astacus, 402. 

Astur, 180. 

A teles, 17. 

Athene, 184. 

Auk, Great, 314. 

Aves, 164. 

Avocet, 298. 

Axis, 132. 


Babyroussa, 147. 
Badger, 58. 

Balaena, 78. 

Balaenidae, 77. 

Barbel, 361. 

Barbus, 361. 

Bat, Long-eared, 24. 

Vampire, 21, 

Batraclua, 345. 

Beagle, 44. 

Bear, 61. 

Grizzly, 62. 

— Polar, 64. 

Beaver, 82. 

Bee, Honey, 427. 

eater, 197. 

Beetle, Burying, 409. 

Cockchafl’er, 410. 

Dor, 410. 

Ground, 408. 

Musk, 412. 

Rove, 413. 

Stag, 410. 

—— Tiger, 407, 
Bemicla, 305. 

Bemicle, 398. 

Bernicle Goose, 806. 
Bison, 108. 

Bittern, 292. 

Blackbird, 220. 

Blatta, 418. 

Blattidae, 418. 
Blindworm, 327. 
Bloodhound, 42. 

Boa, 336. 

Boar, 147. 

Boidac, 336. 
Bombylidse, 436. 
Bombylius, 436. 

Booby, 322. 

Bos, 103, 105. 
Boselaphus, 115. 
Botaurus, 292. 

Bovidae, 103. 

Bovina, 103. 
Bower-bird, Satin, 240. 
Bradvpidae, 156, 
Bradypus, 156. 
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Bream, 362. 

Bubalus, 106, 107 
Bubo, 185. 

Buboninee, 185. 

Buccinidse, S93. 

Buccinum, 393. 

Buceros, 251. 

Bucerotidae, 251. 

Bufo, 346. 

Buffalo, 106. 

Cape, 107, 

Bulldog, 46. 

Bullfinch, 250. 

Bull-frog, 346. 

Bull-head, 352. 

Bunting, 247. 

Yellow, 247. 

Burying-beetle, 409. 
Bustard, Great, 286. 

Buteo, 174. 

Buteoninae, 174. 

Butterfly, Atalanta, 430. 

Fritiliary, 430. 

Swallow-tailed, 429. 
Bu/zard, 174. 

Honey, 175 

Cacatua, 256. 

Cachalot, 83. 

Caddis-fly, 423. 
Calamodyta, 2li4. 

Callithrix, 19. 

Camel, 124. 

Bactrian, 126. 

Camelina, 124. 
Camelopardalis, 121. 
Camelopardina, 121. 
Camelus, 124, 126. 

Canary, 240. 

Cancer. 399. 

Canceridae, 399. 

Canis,41, 51, 52. 

Canina, 41. 

Capercaillie, 274. 

Capra, 119. 

Caprimulgidac, 188. 
Caprimulginae, 188. 
Caprimulgus, 188. 
Capyhara, 95. 

Carabidae, 408. 

Carabus, 408. 

Caracal, 36. 

Carduelis, 246. 

Carp, 360. 

Carrier, 265. 

Cassowary, 281. 

Castor, 92, 

Castorina, 92. 

Casuariua, 281. 

Cat, 35. 

Civet, 39. 

Tiger, 34. 

Catoblepas, 112. 

Cebidm, 17. 

Cephalopoda, 388. 


Cerambycidae, 411. 
Cerambyx, 411. 

Cerastes, 334. 

Certhia, 202. 

Ccrthidae, 202. 

Certbinee, 202. 

Cercoleptes, 66. 

Cercoleptina, 65. 

Cervina, 129. 

Cervus, 129, 130, 131. 

Cete, 78, 

Chaffinch, 243. 

Chameleon, 330. 
Chameleonidae, 330. 
Chamois, 118. 

Cliaradridae, 287. 
Charadrinse, 288. 

Chatterer, Waxen, 224. 
Chelidon, 193. 

Chelonia, 339, 341. 
Cheloniadai, 341. 

Chenopis, 307. 

Chetah, 38. 

Chicken, Mother Cary’s, 317. 
Chiff-chaff*, 208. 

Chimpansee, 11. 

Chinchilla, 98. 

Chinchillina, 98. 

Chough, 238. 

Chub, 365. 

Cicindela, 407. 

Cicindelidie, 407. 

Ciconia, 294. 

Ciconinae, 294. 

Circinae, 182. 

Circus, 182. 

Cirrhopoda, 398. 

Civet Cat, 39. 

Clotho, 333. 

Clupea, 371, 372. 

Clupeida*, 371. 

Coaita, Spider Monkey, 17. 
Coati Mondi, 65. 

Cobitis, 305. 

Cobra de Capello, 337. 
Coccothraustes, 242. 
Cockatoo, Great Sulphur, 
256. 

Cockchaffer, 410. 

Cockroach, 418. 

Cod, 373. 

Coleoptera, 407. 

Coluhridsc, 3.37. 

Colubriiia, 336. 

Columha, 201, 262. 
Columbae, 261. 

Columbidae, 201. 
Columbinae, 2(>1. 
Colymbidae, 311. 

Colymbinae, 311. 

Colymbus, 311. 

Conchifera, 394. 

Condor, 167. 

Cone, 392. 

Conger, S77. 


Coniidae, 392. 

Conirostres, 228. 

Conus, 392. 

Coot, 303. 

Coracia, 238. 

Coracias, 194. 

Coraciida;, 194. 

Coraciinae, 194. 

Cormorant, 323. 

Corncrake, 302. 

Corvidae, 228. 

Corvinae, 229. 

Corvus, 232, 234, 235, 236. 
237. 

Cotilc, 193. 

Cottidae, 352. 

Cottus, 352. 

Coturnix, 273. 

Cowry, 393. 

Crab, 399. 

Hermit, 400. 

Cracticornis, 297. 

Crane, 288. 

Demoiselle, 291. 

Crangon, 402. 

Crangonidae, 402. 

Cray-fish, 401. 

Creeper, 202. 

Creophilus, 413. 

Cricctus, 91. 

Cricket, Field, 416. 

House, 416. 

Mole, 417. 

Crocodile, 342. 

Crocodilidae, 342. 
Crocodilus, 342. 

Cross-bill, 250. 

Crossopus, 69. 

Crotalidae, 331. 

Crow, 236. 

Hooded, 2.37. 

Nutcracker, 229. 

Crustacea, 399. 

Cuckoo. 260. 

Cuculidm, 260. 

Cuculinae, 260. 

Cuculus, 260. 

Cu'ex, 435. 

Culicidae, 435 
Curlew, 297. 

Stone, 287. 

Cuttle-fish, 388. 
Cyclobranchiata, 394. 
Cyclosaura, 326. 
Cyclostomi, 386. 
Cyclothurus, 162. 

Cygninae, 305. 

Cygnus, 305, 306. 
Cynocephalus, 16. 
Cypraeidfe, 393. 

Cyprinidae, 360. 

Cyprinus, 380, 361. 
Cypselinae, 190. 

Cypselus, 190, 191. 
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Dabchick, 313. 

Dace, 363, 364. 
Dactylophori, 351. 

Daraa, 133. 

Dasypidce, 158. 

Dasypina, 159. 

Dasyprocta, 95. 
Dasyproctina, 95. 

Dasypus, 159. 

Death’s Head Moth, 431. 
Death-Watch, 411. 
Decapoda, 399. 

Anomoura, 400. 

Brachyura, 399. 

Macroura, 401. 

Deer, Fallow, 133. 

Musk, 128. 

Red, 130. 

Rein, 134. 

Delphinidac, 84. 

Delphinus, 84. 
Dendrosaura, 330. 
Dentirostrcs, 204. 
Dermaptera, 414. 

Dicotyles, 148. 

Didelphina, 74. 

Didelphys, 74. 

Didinse, 284. 

Didus, 284. 

Diodontidse, 879. 

Diomedea, 319. 

Dipina, 99. 

Dipper, 217. 

Diptera, 435. 

Dipus, 99. 

Diver, Great Northein, 311. 
Dodo, 284. 

Dog, Bull, 46. 

King Charles’s, 42. 

Newfoundland, 41. 

Pug, 47. 

Shepherd’s, 48. 

Dog-fish, Spotted, 381. 
Dolphin, 84. 

Dormouse, 99. 

Dory, John, 356. 

Dove, Ring, 261. 

Stock, 262. 

Turtle, 262. 

Draco, 329. 

Dragon, Flying, 329, 
Dragon-fly, 420. 

Dromaius, 282. 

Duck, Wild, 308. 

Eider, 310. 

Dzigguetai, 138. 

Eagle, Golden, 171. 

Whiteheaded, 1 73. 

Earwig, 414. 

Echeneids, 358. 

Echeneis, 358. 

Ectopistes, 263. 

Eel, Sharp-nosed, 376. 

— Electric, 377, 
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Eider Duck, 310. 

Eland, 115. 

Elanoides, 176. 
Elephant, Indian, 140. 
— — African, 144. 3 
Elephantidae, 140. 
Elephantinse, 140. 
Elephas, 140, 144. 
Eleutheropomi, 380. 
Elk. 135. 

Emberiza, 247. 
Emberizinse, 247, 248. 
Emu, 282. 

Emydosauri, 342. 
Engraulis, 373. 

Entellus, 16. 

Ephemera, 419. 
Ephemeridse, 419, 
Ephialtes, 185. 

Equidae, 136. 

Equus, 186. 

Erinaceus, 70. 

Erinacina, 69. 

Ermine, 56. 

Erythacinse, 210. 
Erythacus, 211. 
Esocidae, 366. 

Esox, 366. 

Exoccetus, 367. 


Falco, 177, 178. 

Falcon, G;^, 177. 

Peregrine, 178. 

Stone, 287. 

Swallow-tailed, 176, 

Falcoiiidse, 171. 

Falconinse, 177. 

Felidae, 26. 

Felina, 26, 

Felis, 35. 

Ferae, 26. 

Fieldfare, 218. 

Fishing-frog, 359. 
Fissirostres Diurnee, 190. 

Noctumte, 188. 

Flamingo, 304. 

Flea, 436. 

Fly-catcher, Spotted, 223. 
Flying-fish, 367. 

Forficula, 4 14. 

Forficulidae, 414. 

Formica, 425. 

Forraicarinae, 217. 
Formicidae, 425. 

Fowl, domestic, 269. 

Fox, 53. 

Foxhound, 44. 

Fratercula, 313. 

Fregata, 324. 

Frigate Pelican, 325. 
Fringilla, 243, 244, 245. 
Fringillidae, 242. 

Fritillary, Silver-spotted, 
430. 


Frog, 845. 

Bull, 346. 

Fishing, 359. 

Tree, 346, 

Fulica, 303. 

Fuligulinae, 810. 

Gadfly, 435. 

Gadidae, 373. 

Gallinae, 266, 269. 
Gallinula, 302. 
Gallinuliiiae, 302. 

Gallus, 2i;9. 

Gannet, 822. 

Garrulinae, 228. 
Garrulus, 228. 
Gasteropoda, 391. 
Gasterosteus, 356. 
Gazella, 118. 

Gazelle, 118. 

Gecko, 328. 

Geckotidae, 328. 
Geissosaura, 326. 

Genet, 40. 

Genetta, 40. 

Geometridae, 434. 
Geotrupes, 410. 
Geotrupidae, 410. 
Gibbon, Agile, 14. 
Giraffe, 121. 

Glires, 88. 

Glow-worm, 4U. 
Glutton, 58. 

Gnat, 435. 

Gnoo, 112. 

Gnu, 112. 

Goat, 119. 

Goat-sucker, 188. 

Gobio, 362. 

Goldfinch, 244. 

Gold-fish, 361. 

Goose, Bernicle, 805. 

Solan, 322. 

Goshawk, 180. 
Gradientia, 347. 

Grallae, 287. 

Grebe, Crested, 312. 

Little, 813. 

Greenfinch, 245. 
Greyhound, 49. 
Grosbeak, 242. 

Grouse, Red, 275. 

Black, 275. 

Gruinas, 288. 

Grus, 288. 

Gryllotalpa, 417. 
Gudgeon, 362. 

Gueparda, 38. 

Guillemot, 316. 
Guinea-fowl, 271. 
Guinea-pig, 95. 

Gull, Black-backed, 320. 
Gulo, 58. 

Gurnard, 351. 
Gymnotids, 377. 
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Gymnotus, 377. 

Gypaetidae, 164. 

Gypaetus, 164. 

Gyps, 1G9. 

Gyrfalcon, 177. 

Hap-fish, Glutinous, 387. 
Haliaetus, 173. 

Hamster, 91. 

Hare, 96. 

Alpine, 97. 

Harvest-bup, 406. 
Hawfinch, 242. 

Hawk-owl, 183. 

Sparrow, 181. 

Hedpehop, 70. 

Helicidre, 391. 

Helix, 391. 

Hen Harrier, 182. 

Water, 302. 

Heron, 289. 

Horpestes, 40. 

Herring, 372. 

Hippocampus, 357. 
Hippopotamina, 154. 
Hippopotamus, 154. 
Hirundinidap, 190. 
HirundinimE, 192. 

Hirundo, 192. 

Hobby, 178. 

Holodactyli, 352. 
llominidae, 1 
Homo, 1. 

Hoopoe, 198. 

Hornbill, Rhinoceros, 251. 
Hornet, 42(5. 

Horse, 136. 

Sea, 357. 

Hound, Blood. 42. 

Fox, 44. 

Grey, 49. 

Howler, Ursine, 18. 
Humble Bee-fiy, 436. 
Humming-bird, Bar-tailed, 
200 . 

Cora, 200. 

Double-crested, 200. 

Gould’s, 200. 

Moth, 432. 

• Ruby-throated, 199. 

Hydrobata, 217. 
Hydrochoerina, 95. 
Hydrochcerus, 95. 

Hyajna, 39. 

Hyenina, 39. 

Hylobates, 14, 
Hymenoptera, 424. 
Ilypotriorchis, 178, 179. 
Hystricidae, 94. 

Hystricina, 94. 

Hystrix, 94. 

Ibex, 119. 

Ibis, Sacred, 290. 
Ichneumon, 40. 


Ichneumon-fly, 424. 
Ichneumonidse, 424. 
Icterinae, 241. 

Icterus, 241. 

Iguana, 329. 

Iguanidae, 829, 

Insecta, 407. 

Insecta Haustellata, 429. 

Mandibulata, 407. 

Invertebrata, 888. 

Jacana, 301. 

Jacchus, 19. 

Jackal, 52. 

Jackdaw. 235. 

Jaguar, 33. 

Jay, 228. 

Jerboa, 99. 

Jerboid®, 98. 

John Dory, 356. 

Kahau, 15. 

Kangaroo, 72. 

Kestrel, 179. 

Kingfisher, 196. 
Kinkajou, 66. 

Kite, 175. 

Koodoo, 114. 

Lacertinid®, 326. 
Lagopus, 275, 276. 
Lammergeyer, 164. 
Lampem, 387. 

Lampetra, 387. 

Lamprey, 386. 

Larapyris, 411 
Lampyrid®, 411. 
Landrail, 302. 

Lanid®, 225. 

Lanin®, 225. 

Lanius, 225, 227. 
Lapwing, 288. 

Larid®, 320. 

Larin®, 320. 

Lark, Sky. 218. 

Tit, 216. 

Wood, 249. 

Larus, 320. 

Leaf In.sect, 417. 

Lemur, 20. 

Lemurid®, 20. 

Leo, 26. 

Leopard, 31. 

Hunting, 38. 

Leopardus, 31, 32, 33, 31. 
Lepidoptera, 429. 
Leporid®, 96. 
Leptogloss®, 326. 
Leptoptilos, 295. 

Leptus, 406. 

Lepus, 96, 97. 

Leuciscus, 363, 365. 
Libellula, 420. 
Libellulid®, 420. 
Liniacid®, 391. 


Llmax, 391. 

Limosin®, 297. 

Limpet, 394. 

Linnet, 244. 

Green, 245. 

Lion, 26. 

Lizard, 326. 

Llama, 127. 

Loach, 365. 

Lobster, 401. 

Locust, 414. 

Locusta, 414. 

Locustid®, 414. 

Lophiid®, 359. 

Lophius, 359. 

Loris, 21. 

Loxia, 250. 

Loxina, 250. 

Lucanicl®, 410. 

Lucanus, 410. 

Luscinid®, 204. 

Luscininas 204. 

Luscinia, 205. 

Lutra, 60. 

Lynx, 37. 

Macaco, 20. 

Macaw, Blue and Yellow 
254. 

Mackarel, 355. 

Macrocercus, 254. 
Macroglossa, 432. 
Macropid®, 72. 

Macropina, 72. 

Macropus, 72. 

Magpie, 230. 

Malacopterygii, 360. 
Malacostraca, 399. 

Mallard, 308. 

Mammalia, 1. 

Mail, 1. 

Mandrill, 16. 

Manilla, 158. 

Mauls, 158. 

IMareca, 308. 

Martin, 193. 

Chimney, 192. 

Sand, 193. 

Marmoset, 19. 

Marmot, 102. 

Marmotta, 102. 

Marten, Pine, 55. 

Martes, 55. 

Mastiir, ‘lO. 

May-fly, 419. 

Meantia, 349. 

Megapode, M*ound-making, 
278. 

Megapodid®, 277, 
Megapodius, 278. 
Meleagrina, 397. 
Meleagrin®, 270. 
Meleagrinid®, 397. 
Meleagris, 270. 

Meles, 58. 
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Mellivora, 57. 

Meiolontha, 410. 
MTelolonthidaR, 410. 
Menurinae, 204. 

Merlin, 179. 

Meropidse, 197. 

Meropinae, 197. 

Merops, 197. 

Micromys, 90. 

Miller’s Thumb, 352, 
Milvinae, 175. 

Milvus, 175. 

Mocking Bird, 221. 

Mole, 67. 

Mollusca, 388. 

Monkey, Entellus, 16. 

Proboscis, IS. 

Spider, 17. 

Monodou, 86. 

Morrhua, 373. 

Morse, 76. 

Morunga, 76. 

Moschina, 128. 

Moschus, 128. 

Motacilla, 215, 216. 
Motacillinae , 215. 

Moth, Death’s-head, 431. 

Humming-bird, 432. 

*■ - Many-plumcd, 434. 

Swallow-tailed, 434. 

Tiger, 433. 

Mouse, 8!). 

harvest, 90. 

Mullingong, l(i2. 
Muraenidse, 376. 

Murex, 394. 

Muricida*. 394. 

Muridw, 88. 

Murinaj, 88. 

Mus, 88, 89. 

Musdcapa, 223. 
Muscicapidae, 223. 
Muscicapinae, 223. 

Mussel, Edible, 397. 
Mustela, 56, .'57. 

Mustelina, 55. 

Mycetes, 18. 

Mygale, 403. 

Myoxina, 99. 

Myoxus, 99. 
Myrmecopbaga, 160. 
Myrmecophagina, 160. 
Myrmeleon, 421. 
Mynneleonidaj, 421. 
Mytilid®, 307. 

Mytilus, 397. 

Myxine, 387, 

Myxinidae, 387. 

Naja, 337. 

Narwhal, 86. 

Nasua, G5. 

Natrix, 338. 

Nautilus, Paper, 389. 
Necrophagus, 409. 
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Neuroptera, 419. 
Newt, 347. 
Nightingale, 205. 
Nucifraga, 229. 
Numenius, 299. 
Numida, 271. 
Nutcracker, 229. 
Nuthatch, 203. 
Nyctea, 184. 
Nyctisaura, 328. 
Nylghau, 113. 

Ocelot, 34. 

Octopid®, 388. 
Octopus, 388. 
(Edicnemul®, 287. 
CEdionemin®, 287. 
CEdicnemus, 287. 
CEnanthe, 210. 
CEstridffi, 435. 

CEstrus, 435. 

Ophidia, 331. 

Oijossmn, 74. 

Orang Outan, 13. 
Oriole, Baltimore. 241. 

Golden, 223. 

Oriolin®, 223. 

Oriolus, 223. 

Omismya, 200. 
Ornithorhynchina, 162. 
Ornithorhynchus, 162. 
Orpheus, 221. 
Onhagoriscus, 379. 
Orthoptera, 414. 
Ortolan, 248. 
Ortygometra, 302. 
Oryx, 116. 

Osprey, 172. 

Ossei, 351. 

Ostrea, ,396. 

Ostrich, 279. 

Otin®, 286. 

Otter, 60. 

Otus, 286. 

Ounce, 32. 

Ourapteryx, 4.34. 

Ouzel, Water, 217. 
Ovibos. 111. 

Ovis, 120. 

Owl, Barn, 186. 

Burrowing, 184. 

Great-eared, 185. 

Hawk, 183. 

Scops-earcd, 185. 

Snowy, 184. 

Ox, 103. 

— Musk, 111. 

Oyster, 396. 

Pearl, 397. 

Pachyglossffi, 328. 
Pagurid®, 400. 
Pagurus, 400. 
Pal®monid®, 402. 
Palmmon, 402* 


Pal«omi8, 255. 
Palamcdeid®, 301. 

Pandion, 172. 

Pangolin, 158. 

Panther, 31. 

Papilio, 429. 

Papilionid®, 429. 

Paradise, Emerald Bird of, 
239. 

Paradisea, 239. 

Paradiscid®, 239. 

Parin®, 213. 

Parra, 301. 

Parrakeet, Ringed, 255. 
Parrin®, 301. 

Partridge, 272. 

Pams, 213, 214. 

Passer, 246, 

Passeres, 188. 

Patella, 394. 

Patellid®, 394. 

Pavo, 266. 

Pavonin®, 266. 

Peacock, 266. 

Peccary, 148. 

Pecten, 395. 

Pcctinid®, 395, 

Peewit, 288. 

Pelias, 335. 

Pelecanid®, 3?1. 

Pelecanin®, 322. 

Pelocanus, 324. 

Pelican, Frigate, 325. 

White, 324. 

Penguin, Cape, 315. 
Pentalasmis, 398. 

Perea, 352. 

Perch, 352. 

Percid®, 352. 

Pcrdicin®, 272. 

Perdix, 272. 

Pern is, 175. 

Petrel, Fulmar, 317. 

Stormy, 317. 

Potromyzon, 38G. 
Petrnmyzonidffi, 386 
Pettichaps, 208. 

Phaeton, 321. 

Pliaetonin®, 321. 
Phalacrocorax, 323. 

Phatagin, 158. 

Pliasianid®, 266, 

Phasianin®, 267. 

Pliasianus, 268. 

Pheasant, 268. 

Argus, 267. 

Philomachus, 300. 

Phoca, 75. 

Phoemna, 85. 

Phocid®, 75. 

I’hoeina, 75. 

Phmnicopterin®. 304. 
Phmnicoptcnis, 304. 
Phryganea, 423. 

Phryganid®, 428. 
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Phyllostomlna, 21 
Phyllia» 

Physeter, 88. 

Pica, 230. 

Picidse, 257. 

Picin», 257. 

Picus, 257, 258.^ 

Pigeon, Domestic, 265. 

Passenger, 263. 

Pike, 366. 

Pilchard, 371. 

Pimpla, 424. 

Pipit, Meadow, 216. 

Pisces, 351. 

■ ■■ ■ Chonderoptery^i,38 
- - ' Malacopterygii, 360 

Ossei, 351. 

Platalea, 293. 

Plecotus, 24. 

Plectognathi, 379. 
Pleuronectidffi, 375. 
Poriicepinae, 312. 

Podiceps, 312, 313. 
Poephagus, 110. 

Pointer, 45. 

Polecat, 56. 

Porcupine, 94. 

Porpoise, 85. 

Portax, 113. 

Potamobius, 401. 

Pouter, 264. 

Poultry, 269. 

Prawn, 402. 

Presbytes, 15, 16. 
Primates, 1. 

PristidsB, 383. 

Pristis, 383. 

Proboscis Monkey, 15. 
Procellaria, 317. 
Procelliiridae, 317. 
Procellariiicc, 317. 
Procyon, 65. 

Procyonina, 65. 

Proteidae, 349. 

Proteus, 349. 

Psetta, 375. 

Psittacidae, 254. 
Ptarmigan, 276. 
Pteromys, 101. 
Ptilonorhynchinm, 240. 
Ptilonorhynclms, 240, 
PtinidaB,411. 

Puff Adder, 333. 

Puffin, 313. 

Pulex, 436. 

Pulicidae, 436. 
Pulmobranchiata, 391. 
Pulinonaria, 403. 

Puma, 33. 

Putorius, 56. 
Pyrrhocoracin®, 238. 
Pyrrhula, 250. 

Pyrrhulinae, 250. 

Quadrumana, 10. 


Quagga. 189. 

Quail, 273. 

Qucrquedula, 310. 

Rabbit, 97. 

Racoon, 65. 

Raia, 385. 

Raid®, 384. 

Rallid®, 302. 

Rallin®, 302. 

Ram, 120. 

Ramphastid®, 253. 
Ramjdiastidin®, 2.53. 
Ramphastos, 253. 

Kan a, 345. 

Rangifer, 134. 

Rat, 88. 

Water, 91. 

Ratel, Honey, 57. 
Rattle-snake, 331. 

Raven, 232. 

Recurvirostra, 298. 
Recurvirostrin®, 298. 

Red Admiral, 507. 
Redbreast, 211. 

Redstart, 211. 

Regulus, 209. 

Reindeer, 134. 

Remora, 358. 

Reptilia, 326. 

Rhinaster, 151. 
Rhinocerina, 150. 
Rhinoceros, 150, 151, 

■ ' ■■■■ two horned, 161. 

Rhinoceros Hornbill, 252. 
Ring-dove, 261. 

Roach, .363. 

Roebuck, 129. 

Roller, 194. 

Rook. 234. 

Rove-beetle, 413. 

Ruff, 300. 

Rupicapra, 118. 

Kuticilla, 211. 

Sable, 55. 

Salamandrid®, 847. 
Salientia, 345. 

Salmo, 368, 369. 

Salmon, 368, 

Salmonid®, 368. 

Sandpiper, 297. 
Sarcorhamphid®, 167. 
Sarcorhaniphos, 167, 168. 
Saura, 326. 

Saw-fish, 383. 

Saxicola, 210, 

Scalaria, 392. 

Scallop, 393. 

Scansores. 253. 

Scincid®, 327. 

Sciurin®, 100. 

Sciurus, 100. 

Scolopacid®, 297. 
Scolopacin®, 299. 
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Seolopax, 299. 

Scomber. 253. 

Scorn berid®, 358. 
Scops-eared Owl, 185. 
Scorpio, 405. 

Scorpion, 405. 

Scorpionids, 405. 

Scyllid®, 381. 

Scyllium, 381. 

Sea-horse, 357. 

Seal, 75. 

Elephant, 76. 

Secretary Bird, 182. 
Serpentarius, 182. 

Sesiid®, 432. 

Shark, White, 382. 

Hammer-headed, 333 

Sheep, 120. 

Shrew, Mouse, 69. 

Water, 69. 

Shrike, Great Grey, 225. 

Red-backed, 227. 

Shrimp, 402 
Silplud®, 409. 

Simia, 13. 

Simiad®, 11. 

Siskin, 245. 

Sitta, 203. 

Sittin®, 203. 

Skate, Thornback, 385. 
Skylark, 248. 

Sloth, 156. 

Slowworm, 327. 

Slug, 391. 

Snail, 391. 

Snake, Rattle, 331. 

Ringed, 338. 

Snipe, 299. 

Solan Goose, 322. 

Solo, 375. 

Solea, 375. 

Soinateria, 310. 

Sorex, 69. 

Spaniel, Water, 42. 
Sparrow, 246. 

hawk, 181. 

hedge, 212. 

Spheniscin®, 315. 
Sphcniscus, 315. 

Sphingid®, 431. 

Spbyrnias, 383. 

Spider, Bird, 403. 

Spoonbill, White, 293. 
Springbok, ll7. 

Squalid®, 382. 

Sqixalus, 382, 

Squirrel, 100. 

Flying, 101. 

Stag, 130. 

Stag Beetle, 410. 
Staphylinid®, 413, 

Starling, 242. 

Steinbok, 119. 

Sterna, 321. 

Sternins, 321. 
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St^'Ueback, 85<t. 

Stuat, 56. 

Stockdove, 262. 

Stone Curlew, 287. 
Stork, 294. 

Strepsiceroa, 114. 
Strigidae, 188. 

Striginae, 186. 

Strix, 186. 

Strobilosauia, 829. 
Struthio, 279. 
Struthiones, 279. 
Strutkionids, 279. 
Struthioninae, 279. 
Sturgeon, 880. 

Stumidae, 240. 

Sturninae, 242. 

Stumua, 242. 
Sub-brachiata, 378. 
Sucking-lisb, 859. 

Suina, 147. 

Sula, 322. 

Sun-fish, 379. 

Sumia, 183. 

Surninre, 183. 

Sus, 147. 

Swallow, Esculent, 191 
Swan, 305. 

— — Black, 307. 

Whistling, 306. 

Swift, 191. 

Alpine, 190. 

Sw'ord-fish, 355. 

Sylvia, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
Syngnathidae, 357. 

Taja^u, 148. 

Talegallus, 277. 

Talpa, 67. 

Talpidae, 67. 

Talpina, 67. 

Tamandua, 161. 
Tantalinae, 290. 

Tapir, 146. 

Tapirina, 146. 

Tapirus, 146. 

Tarantula, 405. 

Teal. 310. 

Tee-Tee, Collared, 19. 
Tench, 363. 

Tenuirostres, 198. 

Termes, 421. 

Termitidae, 421. 

Tern, Common, 321. 
Terrier, English, 47. 

Scotch, 47. 

Testudinidaa, 339. 
Testudo, 339. 

Tetrao, 274, 275. 
Tetraonidse, 272. 
Tetraoninae, 274. 
Thalarctos, 64 


Thalassidroma, 31 . .. 
Thrush, Misseitoe, 2 : 

Song, 219. 

Thynnus, 354. 

Tiger, 29. 

Cat, 84. 

Tiger Moth, 434. 

— Beetle, 407. 

Tigris, 29. 

Tinea, 363. 

Tinnunculus, 179, 

Titlark, 216. 

Titmouse, Blue, 214. 

Great, 218. 

Long-taiJ«^d, 214. 

Toad, 846. 

Torpedo. 384. 

Tortoise, 839. 

Totaninse, 297. 

Toucan, Toc(^ 268. 
Trachearia, 406. 
Trematopnei, 881, 
I'richicina, 76. 

Trichicus, 76. 

Trichoptera, 428. 

Trigla, 351. 

Triglidee, 351. 

Tringinae, 300. 

Tringoidest 297. 

Triton, 847. 

Trochilidte, 199. 

Trochilus, 199. 

Troglodytes, 11, 204. 
Trogon, 195. 

Trogonidae, 195, 

Tropic Bird, 321. 

Trout, 369. 

Tumbler, 264. 

Tunny, 354. 

Turbinidae, 392 
Turbot, 375. 

Turdidae, 217. 

Turdinae, 217. 

Turdus, 217, 218,219, 220 
Turkey, 270. 

— - Brush, 277. 

Turtle, 341. 

Turtle-dove, 262. 

Turtur, 262. 

Ungulata, 108. 

Upupa, 198. 

Upupidae, 198. 

Upupinae, 198. 

Uria, 316. 

Urinae, 316. 

Uropsophus, 381. 

Ursidae, 61. 

Ursina, 61. 

Vampire Bat, 21. 

Vampirus, 21. 


Vanellus, 288. 

Vanessa, 430. 
Vertebrata, 1 . 

Vt. Vespa, 426. 

Vesi'espeTtUvomdtt. 

Vipei*“ lierUUomna, 

Viperiiff^^Hd®’ 
Viperidt • 01 

Viverra, 

Viverrina, ^*338. 
Vulpes, 53. 

Vulture, Griffot 

King, 1 1 . 

Vulturidae, 169. 
Vulturinae, 169. 


21 
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Wagtail, Pied, 215. 

Yellow, 216. 

Walrus, or Morse, 76. 
Wapiti, 131. 

Warbler, Blackcap, 207. 

Dartford, 206. 

Garden, 208. 

■ Grasshopper, 2(* 

Wasp, 426. 

Water-hen, 302. 

Wax wing, Bohemian, 224 
Weasel, 57. 

Wentletrap, Royal Staircai 
392. 

Whale, 78. 

Spermaceti, 88. 

Wheatear, 210. 

Whelk, 393. 

Whitethroat, 206. 
Widgeon, 308, 

Wolf, 51. 

Wolverene, 58. 

Wood Ant, 425. 

Woodcock, 299. 

Woodcock, Thorny, 394. 
Woodlark, 249. 
Woodpecker, Green, 258. 

— Spotted, 257. 

Wren, 204. 

Golden-crested, 209. 

Willow, 209. 

Wrjmsck, 259. 


Xiphias, 355. 

Yak, no. 

Yellowhammer, 447. 
Yuncin.'E, 259. 
Yunx, 259. 

Zebra, 139. 

Zebu, 105. 

Zeidae, 3r>6. 

Zeus, 356. 

Zuotoca, 326. 
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